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qfr . crash last Friday recovered 
the UK airliner’s cockpit voice 

recorder.- . . 

The recorder could show the 
reason . for the 1 1-minute com- 
munications silence before the 
Dah Air Boeing ’ 727 hit a 
/mountain' hilling all 146 ozi 
board.- : 

Dan Air -m Tenerife contra- 
dicted a statement by Dan Air 
in Manchester that the jet had 
apparently Been diverted to the 
island's new. southern airport. 

- In .London, . Shadow - Cabinet 
iunt»istP-r John Smith accused 
Spain of . “jumping the gun ” 
by- blaming the crash on pilot 
error. •■••.* 


• EL CARS last night con- 
cluded a peace formula with 
the union leaders at its Jaguar 
plant in .Coventry which should 
avert the dismissal of 1,300 
employees who went on strike 
over a proposed new grading 
structure. . A mass meeting of 
■workers, is being called for to- 
morrow when they will be told 
the results of 16 hours of nego- 
tiations at the weekendl Back 
Page 
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Forty people. were killed and 
11 injured when a Thai airliner 
exploded >.&» heavy rain and 
lightning while - approaching 
Bangkok’s Don Mnang Airport 
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Army quits Chad 




President Giscard d’Estaing 
said France. would withdraw its 
1 100 frOUpB from Chad because 
they Had'Ternimated their mis- 
sion of protection. 


Bank fraud 


A bank - and bond market fraud 
Running to at least DM 60m to 
BMZdk (£14^m to £16.7m) was 
ed‘ by -West German 
Six bank officials were. 

. and a stockbroker is' 

\$pUght '. to _ have. fled • the 
• eeuntry. Jiack Page.' ; : 


• THE FRENCH FRANC 
remained the strongest member 
of the European Monetary 
System throughout last week in 
spite of the volatile nature of 
Paris interest rates. On Tues- 
day, overnight money in the 
Paris money market rose to 12 S 
per cfint, the highest level this 
month, but by Friday had 
returned to 121 per cent, un- 
changed from the end of the 
previous week. 

In Frankfurt, overnight 
money was firm, reflecting tight 
domestic liquidity, while longer 
term rates declined as U.S. 
rates eased. The D-Mark 
strengthened against the dollar, 
but showed little change within 
the EMS, remaining around the 
middle of the system. 

The Italian lira was the 
weakest EMS currency on most 
days, although there was little 
difference between the lira and 
Danish krone on Friday, with 
the krone at the bottom of the 
system on - percentage change 
from central rate. The Belgian 
franc sohwed a marked 
improvement. 
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Guerrillas freed- .five diplomats 
held hostage in the Dominican 
Republic Embassy in Bogota. 
Colombia? and. then flew to Cuba 
With J st' number of hostages, 
including -the U.S. ambssador 
and the Vatican’s envoy. 


Reform plans 



Proposals for unions, to pay 
their labour Party - affiliation 
fees at constituency rather than 
national "level "are among the 
Amalgamated Union - of 
Engineering ‘Workers’ ideas for 
the reform of the Party. Back 
Page/ :. 



Wage move likely 

Tht Zimbabwe Government is 
. expected litis week to announce 
a national minimum wage for 
aH . industries of Zim$80 per 
-month (£54.50). 


Cuban boat threat 


TO* chart shows the two constraints 
on European Monetary System exchange 
rates.. .The upper grid, based on the 
. weakest currency in the system,.' defines 
the cross rates from : which no currency 
V except the lirej may more more then 
.2h per cent. The lower chan gives 
each currency’s divergence from us 
"central rate" against . the European 
Cunency Unit (ECU), itself a basket 
ot European currencies. 


Heavy seas"’ in the Florida 
Straits threatened the boats of 
the contiiniing stiseam-of Cubans 
fleeing to. the U.S: Immigration 
officials estimated - that- 3,000 
refugees bad- arrived in Florida. 


• TRANSPORT programme 
being prepared by Kuwait 
indudes a £176m' order for 
double-deck buses. BL vehicles 
are to be tested in competition 
with those produced by -MAN 
of "West Germany. 
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Iraq denies coup 

Iraq . dismissed reports of - a 
militar y irattrp in which President 
Saddam Hussein was killed as 
“ falsa and baseless.” 


• UNION of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers will today 
vote on demands for a 35-hour 
week and £80 minimum wage. 
Page 3 
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Briefly . , - 

Afghanistan completed ■ two 
years under Marxist rule, with 
' an estimated 110,000 Soviet 
.troops in the country. • 


• OIL from the Wytch Farm 
field in Dorset should boost 
Britain’s onshore production to 
about 20,000 barrpls a day by 
the • mid-1980s, says a stock- 
brokers’ study. Page 3 


Confer en ce which could lead to 
the return of more than 150,000 
refugees to Kampuchea is to be 
held next month. 


j«iJ‘ 


President Tito’s condition 
remained extremely serious. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE 


• MINING groups Anglo 
American Corporation and De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, con- 
trolled by Harry Oppenheimer, 
Will not increase their holding 
in Consolidated Gold Fields of 
London, beyond 29.9 per cent, 
the trigger point for a manda- 
tory offer. Page 12 


Brzezinski warning as EEC leaders debate Iran 


U.S. may still use 


military action 


Chaired 
bodies 
on display 


to free hostages 


By 5imon Henderson in Tehran 


BY JUREK MARTIN AND DAVID BUCHAN IN WASHINGTON 


SENIOR Carter Administration 
officials yesterday refused to rule 
out the further use of military 
action to secure the release of 
the U.S. hostages in Tehran. 

Making no apologies for last 
week's abortive raid in -which, 
eight American servicemen died. 
Dr. Jbigniew Brzezinski, Presi- 
dent Carter’s National Security 
Adviser warned Dan: “Do not 
scoff at American power. Do not 
scoff at American reach.” 

Dr. Harold Brown, Defence 
Secretary, in a separate tele- 
vision interview repeated the 
possibility of further military 
measures. But both men said 
that America's allies and Con- 
gress would be informed in 
advance if the U.S. decided to 
employ what Dr. Brzezinski 
called “a sustained military 
operation ” such as mining 
Iranian ports or blockading 
Iranian commerce. 

Both added that the allies 
fully understood that the dic- 
tates of secrecy demanded no 
prior consultation before a 
rescue attempt such as that 
launched last week. 

Mr. Brown and Dr. Brzezinski 
emphasised the great im- 
portance the U.S. attaches to 
allied endorsement of economic 
and diplomatic sanctions against 


Iran in order to bring about a 
peaceful resolution to the fate 
of the hostages. 

Not surprisingly, both re- 
jected -suggestions that the 
bodies of the eight U.S. service- 
men killed in the raid would 
be returned only in the U.S. 
abandoned its unilateral 
economic sanctions. The fact 
that Iran was willing to trade 
for bodies, Dr. Brzezinski said. 


was “an indication of the 
depths to which they have 
sunk.” 

Mr. Brown was equally dis- 
missive of the Iranian threat 
to block all - Gulf shipping 
through the Straits of Hormuz. 
Such an effort, he said, was 
Continued on Back Page ■ 
Editorial comment and 
feature, Page 10 
Rani Sadr loses to militants 


‘WORLD SUMMIT’ MOVES 


The Iranian crisis was dis- 
cussed last night, by EEC 
Heads of Government, writes 
Giles Merritt in Luxembourg, 
amid persistent reports that 
a special world summit on 
Iran was being planned. 

This would consist of the 
U.S„ Canada, Japan and the 
" Big Four " of the EEC, the 
UK, West Germany, France 
and Italy. 

Whether such a summit 1$ 
called before the same 
leaders meet in Venice in 
June on the world economy 
will depend mainly on the 
ontcome of the Luxembourg 
talks. 

Though It vma clear that a 


fresh expression of support 
for the U.S. would he forth- 
coming, there were doubts 
on the extent of the support 
which the U.S. could expect 

The unilateral U.S. incur- 
sion into Iran last week has 
provoked resentment in the 
EEC 

It contrasted strongly with 
the emphasis that the U.S. 
had placed on need for a com- 
mon EEC-U.S. position on 
economic sanctions against 
Iran. 

The EEC leaders are expec- 
ted to confirm the decision 
to apply sanctions against Iran 
if the hostages are not 
released by May 17. 


THE CHARRED bodies of the 
American servicemen who died 
in the failed mission to rescue 
the hostages were put on display 
at a grotesque Press conference 
in the captured .embassy 
grounds in Tehran yesterday. 

The conference was called 
after the students had 
announced that some of the 
50 hostages who have been held 
since last November were being 
transferred- to other cities in 
Iran to thwart any new rescue 
attempt, and they had renewed 
their threat to put some on triel 
for spying. 

It had previously been 
assumed that the bodies would 
be repatriated. President Bani- 
Sadr said this would be allowed. 
But after being flown to Tehran, 
they were taken to the U.S. 
embassy. 

Within hoars, ' Ayatollah 
Khalkhali, the head of the 
Islamic revolutionary courts, 
was showing remains of bodies 
before an astonished and horri- 
fied audience from the world's 
Press. 


CBI attacks Government policy 


BY JOHN ELUOTT, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 

GROWING .. CONCERN -about Howe. Chancellor . of the * Ex- 
economic policies and the pros- chequer. They will form the 
pects far. industry has been basis for an important debate 
expressed separately by leaders at the. nest meeting of the NEDC 
■of the CBI and TUC in state- in nine days’ time, bur have not 


merits sent to the Government 
and the . National Economic 
Development Council. 

The CBPs view reflects in- 
creasing pressure from com- 
panies for interest rates to be 


yet been officially published. 

The questions range over 
issues such as monetatry policy, 
the use of North Sea oil 
revenues, the impact of a high 
exchange rate, and ways of en- 


-couraging moderinsation. 


Times 




The Financial 
apologises for errors con- 
tained in this issue which 
are due* to difficulties in the 
reading department. 


• HOME CHARM sales since 
January are 25 per cent up on 
the same period of last year, 
says its ehairman. H. E. FogeU 
who forecasts record sales and 
. profits in 1980. Page 12 
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while the TUC gives a waruiDg 
that it might take “many years” 
for current monetary policies to 
bring inflation below double 
figures. 

“The cost of achieving this 
reduction in inflation by the 
methods' chosen will be a loss 
of output and a level of unem- 
ployment that would be 
politically, socially, economic- 
ally and morally indefensible;” 
says the TUC. 

These statements are con- 
tained in answers to eight 
questions, on economic policy 
sent to the CBI an wTUC at 
the request of Sir Geoffrey 


An indication of the Govern- 
ment’s answers may be given by 
Sir Geoffrey this afternoon 
when he appears before the 
Commons select committee on 
the Treasury and the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Concern among industrialists 
about the impact of interest 
rates is likely to be emphasised 
tomorrow when the CBI pub- 
lishes its quarterly industrial 
trends survey which will under- 
line the bleak prospects and 
liquidity problems facing manu- 
facturing industry. 

On the use of North Sea oil 


revenues and industrial com- 
petitiveness, the CBI has said 
that a top priority must be a 
lowering of interest rates. 
Although the CBI has said that 
before in different ways, it is 
likely that its; demands for Gov- 
ernment action will gradually 
be stepped up. It also want 
action on the national insurance 
surcharge and on business rates. 

The TUC calls for a North 
Sea Oil Fund to channed fin- 
ance to industry, matched by 
equal contributions from finan- 
cial institutions. It also makes 
a general attack on the Govern- 
ment's reliance on setting mone- 
tary targets and enters the 
debate about how long present 
policies will take to bring down 
the rate of inflation to single 
figures. 


Industry seeks new leader. 
Page 3 

Samuel Brittan oo “concerted 
action’ 1 in similar sh shr 
action "' in West Germany. 
Lombard, Page 8 


The Ayatollah, who had been 
at the crash site near Tab as in 
the east of Iran, insisted on 
opening each of the bags in 
which the bodies were wrapped. 

At one point he held up a 
piece of skull and' at another a 
revolutionary guard dug out the 
identification tag from the 
charred body of one serviceman. 

The Ayatollah has not pre- 
viously been closely asiuiciated 
with the students, but he has 
acquired a feared reputation 
for ordering more than 800 
executions of supports of the 
Shah and rebellious Kurds from 
West Iran after summary trials. 

The reaction of Iran to the 
U.S. failure had been a mixture 
of jubilation and hatred. Many 
Iranians . see the crisis as an 
attempt by the U.S. Govern- 
ment- to interfere in Iranian- in- 
ternal affairs and -not merely 
an effort to secure the release 
of the hostages. 

.President Bani-Saor has 
proved entirely ineffective - in 
coping with the more militant 
actions of the students and his 
rivals on the ruling Revolu- 
tionary Council. He is now in 
a very weak position to deal 
with any diplomatic -action 
which might emerge from this 
week’s EEC Summit or from 
Washington. 

Some observers had con- 
sidered. that the militant stu- 
dents holding the embassy 
would have their influence 
weakened -If they transferred 
some of the . hostages to other 
places, but it is probably still 
too early to judge. 



'President Valery Giscard d’Estalrig oE France and Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of West Germany in discussion as the 
Luxembourg' summit begins. 


EEC heads seek 


compromise deal 


BY MARGARET YAM HATTEM AND JOHN WYLES 


EEC Government leaders were 
last' nigbt locked in a difficult 
attempt to sew up a package 
deal embracing the British 
budget problem and a Com- 
munity farm price settlement. 

The link between these two 
highly divisive issues, forged 
largely at the insistence of 
France, brought Community 
Agriculture Ministers to Luxem- 
bourg so that their discussion 
of fanp prices could run 
parallel to those of the nine 
Government leaders on the UK’s 
demand for a big reduction in 
its budget payment 

The plan to solve the row over 
Britain’s budget, contribution 
was based on' consideration of 
a French compromise proposal 
which wonld place a definite 
ceiling on the UK's net payment 
to Brussels for at least three 
years. 

• On present trends, the UK 
will be paying a minimum of 
fl.lbn net this year, probably 
more in future years. 

British officials found the 
plan “Interesting" but lacking 
in detail after it was first out- 
lined on Friday to Mrs. 
Margaret . Thatcher, Britain's 
Prime Minister, at a meeting 
with Sig. -Francesco Cossiga, the 
Italian Prime Minister and 
smmnrt chairman. • • 

The French wish to . see 
significant farm price increases 
which would! require major con- 
cessions from the UK 

Mr. Peter Walker, Britain’s 
Agriculture Minister, has hither- 
to refused to agree price in- 
creases for products In surplus 
because of the cost to the Com- 
munity's budget to which 
Britain is .now the major net 
contributor. 

The new French Initiative 
would insulate the UK against 
the budgetary effects . of farm 
price settlements. 

It is rare for the EEC to 
try to .settle two major issues 
in such a way and Is indicative 
of the -government leaders’ 
desire to make progress on 
settling a “ family squabble ” at 
a time when they are increas- 


Continued on Back Page 
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Argentina props op top hanks 


BY ROBERT L4NDLEY IN BUENOS AIRES 


ARGENTINA’S Central Bank 
has taken over control of three 
of the country’s largest private 
banks and has spent $107bn 
(£747m) in the past month 
shoring up about 100 financial 
institutions. 

The banks — the Banco de Los 
Andes, the Banco Oddone and 
the Banco Intemactional — were 
put under the control of Govern- 
ment trustees on Friday night 

They are ranked first, seventh 
and ninth largest banks in 
Argentina on the size of their 
deposits. 

The move, part of the Gov- 
ernmenfs drastic attempt to 
give what it calls “ a . new 
dimension " to -the country’s 
shaky financial sector, came one 
month after the Central Bank 
had liquidated the Banco de 
Intercambio Regional (BIR), 


the country's second. largest pri- 
vate bank. 

.BIR’s liquidation, which fol- 
lowed the collapse of Promosur, 
Argentina’s second largest 
finance company, appears to 
have caused a run on the 
country's banks. - . 

It is thought that about 
$700m of the total Sl.Tbn laid 
out in support of the banking 
system was spent on Banco de 
Los Andes alone. 

■ On Saturday, three top execu- 
tives of the Banco de - Los 
Andes, including its president, 
Sr. Hector Breco, and . his 
brother, were arrested in 
Mendoza province. Details of 
the charges against them are 
not known. 

The Government is also seek- 
ing the extradition of Sr. Jose 
Trozzo, tire president of the 


now defunct BIR, who is 
believed to be in the U.S. 

The three banks taken over, 
together with their scores of 
branches throughout the 
country, were expected to be 
open for business «s usual 
today under Central Bank 
trusteeship. 

Further Central Bank inter- 
vention is not ruled out Sr. 
Alejandro Reynal, the- bank’s 
vice-president, warned on Fri- 
day that steps would be taken 
to put a stop, once and for all. 
to “practices that break the 
rules." 

The present crisis is pre- 
sumed to have caused a con- 
siderable drain on the national 
treasury. The Central Bank 
guarantees at least 90 per cent 
of peso deposits in Argentina's 
financial in&itutions. 


Tax policy hits middle manager 


BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 
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middle managers, whose 
plight was frequently lamented 
by Conservative leaders before, 
the last election, have been left 
least well-off compared with 
other groups' as a result of the. 
Budget, according to the 
Government's calculations 

The figures, published in a 
Parliamentary written answer, 
are likely to intensify con- 
troversy about the impart of 
the Government’s tax policy. 

A married couple with two 
children where the husband 
earns £10,000 a year— the 
typical • middle manager— will 
receive an increase of 0.1 per 
cent in real net income in the 
current financial year as a 
result of the Budget. 

This compares with a 1 per 
cent increase for a couple with 
earnings of £5.000 a'year, a 1-8 
per cent increase at £15,000, a 
2.5 per cent increase at £25,000 


and a 1.7 per cent increase at 
£50,000. 

■Rie contrasts reflect the im- 
part at differing income levels 
of fixed cash increases In allow- 
ances and thrsholds. 

The calculations take account 
of changes in income tax and 
the rise in child benefit of 75p 
a week from November, ad- 
justed for the rise in prices 
resulting from higher indirect 
taxes. 


The figures are strongly dis- 
puted, by some economists who 
argue that they show too favour- 
able to picture.. This is mainly 
because they do not present a 
full inflation adjustment, which 
would show the rise in the real 
tax burden. 

Moreover, even in cash terms 
it is argued that the increase in 
the employee’s- national insure 
anee contribution, " not an- 


nounced in the Budget but 
coming into effect this month, 
should.be taken into account 
If that were done, the number 
shown receiving even a smaH 
rise in real net income would 
fall substantially. • 

■ Mr. John - Kay. research 
director of the independent 
Institute for FIsca Studies and 
a special adviser to the revenue 
sub-committee of the Treasury 
and Civil Service Committee of 
the Commons, has presented an 
even less favourable picture. 

He has. included . what he 
describes as “ intermediate 
taxes ” resulting from the 
Budget, namely price increases 
and rises in council house rents 
and rates resulting from public 
spending cuts. If these are taken 
into account only families with 
earnings well above £25,000 a 
year are. likely to receive any 
ne* $$jn from the Budget 
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ingly preoccupied with the 
Iranian and Afghan crises. 

. But there was considerable 
anxiety among European Com- 
mission officials that the evident 
desire for agreement on a farm 
price settlement and the British 
problem may gravely com- 
promise the Community’s finan- 
cial future 

If the UK eventually softens 
its stand against price increases 
for surplus products in return 
for an acceptable cut in budget 
payments then the Community 
looks likely to hit its budget 
ceiling and .thus run out of 
money before the end o£ next 
year. 

The French proposal to limit 
Britain's net budget contribu- 
tion to an annual 850m ecu 
t£500m) would leave West 
Germany to pay for most of 
the 5 per cent farm price rise, 
on which the French are 
insisting. 

This appears to have con- 
verted West Germany overnight 
into being the strongest advo- 
cate of price moderation 

West Germany had been 
sheltering behind Mr. Walker's 
apparent intransigent stand on 
price increases. But last night 
it emerged more openly in. 
favour of a stricter price deal 
-than ; was being sought by 
France. 

. An open difference of this 
kind is something which Presi- 
dent Gisdard d’Estaing and 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
usually seek to avoid. 

Although apparently lacking 
in detail, the French proposal 
suggests pegging the UK’s net 
contributions for three years, on 
the basis of its 1979 payments 
to Brussels which were either 
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By Andrew Whidey m Kuwait 




IRAN 


over rescue 


THE industrialised world's 
crude oil stocks could be drawn 
down by as much as 2.5m barrels 
a day for the rest of 1980 with- 
out either necessitating an 
increase in OPEC- production 
levels or leaving those stocks 
^excessively low,” according to 
Kuwait’s Oil Minister, Sheikh 
AH Kh alifa al-Sabah. 
j The Minister defended 
Kuwait’s decision not to change 
Its production and export tar- 
gets because of the Iranian, 
crisis. Last week the United 
Arab Emirates said it was pre- 
pared to help oil consumers in 
Western Europe and Japan hit 
jjy a cut-off in Iranian supplies. 
But Sheikh Ali Kalifa said 
"Kuwait’s present production 
target of 1.5m b/d bad been 
'reached only after much soul- 
searching and the country was. 
determined to stick to it for the 

'^medium-term.” 

Kuwait has publicly criticised 
the abortive U.S. attempt to 
rescue the American hostage 
held in Tehran as “a violation 
of international law.” Mr. Badol 
Aziz Hussain, the Minister of 
estate and Government spokes- 
man, said the failed rescue 
attempt had M complicated the 
-matter and exposed the region 
to conflicts which are in no 
: side’s interests.” 

Privately, though, there is 
■greater sympathy and under- 
standing for the American 
dilemma. 

Kuwait makes dear it is not 
.-prepared to challenge the 
..foundation stone of the state by 
taking part in economic sanc- 
tions against Iran. In theory 
'formal restrictions exist on the 
■ re-export of subsidised food- 
stuffs, but these controls are 
being blatantly ignored by 
Kuwaiti merchants. 

Developments in the pro- 
- traded Iran crisis are being 
followed avidly. Although there 
are fewer photographs of 
Ayatollah Khomeini on display 
in Kuwait's bazaar shops than 
there were six months ago, 
man y thousands of this wealthy 
little State’s citizens tune in 
each night to Tehran’s Voice of 
the Islamic Revolution to follow 
the latest turn of events. 

Indeed, a key question con- 
fronting Kuwait's rulers is how 
the country’s minority Shi’ite 
Moslems and Iranian residents 
respond in this seductive voice 
of sedition. 
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Wreckage of the C-130 plane and helicopters lies in the Iran desert 


Bani-Sadr loses out to militants 


THE POLITICAL inquest into 
President -. Carter’s. , overall 
responsibility for the doomed 
Iranian rescue mission, and the 
questioned competence of the 
TJiL military in carrying it out* 
gathered steam oyer the ’.week- 
end. 


BY SIMON HENDERSON 4H TEHRAN 


ANY HOPE, that something 
positive might emerge from 
President "Carter’s failed Iran 
rescue mission, faded yesterday 
when the militant students hold- 
ing the UJS. Embassy staged a 
macabre news conference to put 
the bodies of the eight dead 
U.S. servicemen on display. 

Until that point hte spectacle 
of a defeated United States, -had 
provided one of the most power- 
ful hopes that a time for settle- 
ment, if not reconciliation, was 
approaching. 

The public humiliation of ithe 
U.S. as a world power powerless 
to intervene against the Islamic 
the course of the six-months-old 
crisis as a much more im- 
portant reason for holding the 
hostages Slum -the more pub- 
licised insistence on -the return 
of the Shah and his wealth. 


Op timis m was briefly reinforced 
by President Bani-Sadr on Satur- 
day when he told journalists 
■that he had ordered that the 
bodies should be repatriated. 


But once again, in the struggl 
appeals -to have been contra" 
dieted within boons by tihe 
students. 


When an Iranian Air Force 
aircraft brought the bodies to 
Tehran they were received, not 
by the Swiss Embassy as ex- 
pected, but by Ayatollah 
Khalkhali, the feared prosecutor 
of the Islamic Revolutionary 
courts who has earned himself 
the title “Judge Blood." 

The bodies yesterday lay in 
the captured U.S. embassy com- 
pound and foreign journalists 
were called for a news con- 
ference there by the students 
who are now quite skilled in 


manipulating the world’s media. 
From the side gate to the 
compound, where the Press had 
assembled, it was possible to 
see through the blanketed 
bodies lying in a row, sur- 
rounded by guntoting, smiling 
students. 

How the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil would cope with any wish of 
the students to hold the bodies 
as a further bargaining counter 
in the crisis with the U.S. 
remains ^hypothetical question. 
But the Islamic Republican 
Party — the political organisa- 
tion of the hard-line clergy who 
oppose Mr. Bani-Sadr will prob- 
ably support them. 

The coming weeks offer little 
indication of the next steps in 
the crisis. The European Com- 
munity ambassadors are return- 
ing to the country over the next 
two days and are expected to 


make an early appointment with 
President Bani Sadr to press 
home the need for a solution 
before sanctions come into 
effect on May 17. 

The Iranian President is 
probably now waiting for the 
second round of Parliamentary 
elections on May 9 before 
trying to assert" himself. 

Both America’s failure to 
free the hostages is also closely 
tied to Mr. Baui-Sadr’s 
inability to seize control of the 
levers of power. 


-and the ondorsemenf of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini. 


Mr. Bani Sadar, despite being 
still respected as the President; 
has not been able for more 
than a month to show anything 
of the power that was be- 
queathed him when in Presi- 
dential elections earlier this 
year he won an overwhelming 
75 per cent of the popular vote 


-What the Ayatollah did not 
do .was to clarify the powere 
of the President in the interim 
s^age before the Islamic con- 
stitution. becomes- fully opera- 
tive after the final round of 
Parliamentary elections. Presi- 
dent Bani Sadr has been acting 
merely as the chairman of the 
ruling Revolutionary CoundL 
There, 'the running is made by 
the Islamic fundamentalists 
who also form the ruling cabal 
of the Islamic Republican 
Party, 

It is a situation that Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini .allows to persist 
and which, whatever the 
Imam’s motives, must ulti- 
mately favour the militants and 
undermine American hopes of 
moderation in Iranian policies. 


. As shock and surprise wore 
off, the number has grown of 
those criticising multiple 
aspects of the detailed rescue 
plan that never got . near 
Tehran and. the hostages, and. 

had to be. scrapped after only 
its first stage in the desert. 

Armed services committees 
in both the Senate ' and House 
of Representatives are due. to. 
hold hearings into the fiasco -in 
the coming weeks. .While 
obviously focusing, on the oper- 
ation itself, these Investigations 
.are also bound to raise implica- 
tions from the failure: Doe s it 
confirm Congressional criticism 
from some quarters that the 
Pentagon is too busy buying 
new weapons to .care about 
maintaining the ones it already 
has? 


Soviet Union takes advantage of Carter’s humiliation 


BY DAVID SATTCR IN MOSCOW 


AS THEY survey the failure 
of the U.S. rescue mission in 
Iran and reaction to its around 
the world, the Soviet leaders, 
who are presumably atheists, 
may be asking themselves what 
they ever did to deserve such 
good luck. 

The Soviet Union in recent 
months has sought to win the 
friendship of Iran, create a split 
between the U.S. and the West- 
ernallies and discredit Prudent 
Jimmy Carter, in an effort to 
neutralise the international out- 
cry to their Invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

The failure of the mission to 
rescue the hostages has not only 
created new possibilities for the 
Soviet Union to make progress 
in gaining each of its previous 


objectives, but may also give 
Moscow a— potentially crucial 
lever in its drive to influence 
Iran. 


The Soviet response has been 
an outpouring of derisory press 
comment to the effect that the 
U-S. mission ' proved that 
America is aggresive and un- 
reliable. The Soviet authori- 
ties' almost certainly do not 
draw this conclusion from the 
failed raid but they want to 
distract attention from Afghani- 
stan and strengthen their 
credentials with Iran. 


The Communist arty news- 
paper Pravda at the weekend 
warned Mr. Carter to put an 
end to his “ recklessness ” and 
described U.S. policy toward 
Iran as one of “ military provo- 


cations, threats, political and 
economic blackmail.” The U.S. 
mission to rescue the hostages 
was denounced as '’an act of 
gangsterism.” 

The newspaper said yesterday 
that the “provocative actions” 
of the U.S. against the “young 
Islamic republic” of Iran “by 
no means add to the perstige of 
the present American admini- 
stration V and show, the real 
worth of “ hypocritical 
asurances” of “respect for 
human rights." ■ 

There has been a credible 
theory in Moscow that one of 
the reasons the Soviet Union 
felt safe in invading Afghanistan 
was the assumption that world 
reaction would eventually be 
cancelled out .by the reaction 


to inevitable military action 
against Iran. 

In fact this is nearly what 
has happened. Iran’s Islamic 
revolution turned to the Soviet 
bloc for support and the Soviet 
suppression of the Islamic 
revolt in Afghanistan has been 
made much more manageable 
politically because of Iran’s 
confrontation with the U.S. 

Pravda saad that the word 
'* unpredictable ” bad been 
heard more and more frequently 
with reference to the Carter 
Administration and that the U.S. 
was using its Western European 
partners like “ chess pieces.” 

The tone of the Soviet com- 
mentaries suggests that the 
Russians think Mr. Carter can 
be coerced over Iran. 


The Soviet leaders know that 
the weakness of President Carter 
is the weakness of any demo- 
cratic leader who cannot lightly 
sacrifice the lives of fellow 
citizens for reasons of state. But 
Moscow has an interest in 
preventing the crisis from get- 
ting out of hand. Wfetern 
economic sanctions against Iran 
can only lead to increased 
Iranian economic dependence 
on the Soviet bloc, which wall 
not be possible without political 
concessions. 


The operation was called off, 
on the recommendation' of the 
mission commander, which was. 
the confirmed by President 
Carter and Mr. Harold Brown, 
tire Defence Secretary,- because 
flying and mechanical failures 
left the mission with' less than 
six helicopters to proceed to- 
wards Tehran. Astonishingly, 
as many as three out of the 
eight helicopters failed -in one 
' way or another early oil , 
Some Congressmen have 
never felt happy “ with the 
results of the volunteer army 
since conscription was: scrapped 
in the early 1970s. and are 
already arguing that the Iran 
fiasco shows service pay is sot 
high enough to attract people 
skilled in operating and fixing 
multi-million dollar military 
hardware. 


assuaged hurt American pride 
. -^evident over the weekend In 
television -and .’radio . pro- 
grammes and in street conver- 
sations — in their military com* 

pete nee. . 

The White House senT Gran 
gross over the weekend- a six- 
page detailed report on the 
unsuccessful mission," as part -of 
the Fresidentis desire to “inform 
the Congress on such matters,” 
Mr. Jody Powell, Press Secre- 
tary said. . 

-;The report was- “consistent 
/with the provisions of the -War 
Powers Act,” but ;that did not 
mean the President feltJn any 

way compelled by. the Act to 
-consult with the Congress before 
launching -the mission, Mr. 
Powell added.’: . . " 

it certainly rankles with Con- 
gress that it was given ho .due 
about the mission beforehand. 
Some.-on Capitol Hill, notably 
Senator Frank Church, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, were quick on Fri- 
day to charge .the President with 
breaking the law. . . V V 
. -The. Administration , rebuttal 
is that secrecy on the Iran mis- 
sion did not make it a possible 
instance within the meaning of 
the’ Act, nbr should ' an essen- 
tially humanitarian mission be 
interpreted as military action 
Under the 1973 Iai& 
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The prospect, therefore, is for 
maximum propanda support for 
Iran from the Soviets, but an 
avoidance of overt provocations 
lest the building antagonism 
between the superpowers goes 
too far. 


“If the Israelis and the .West" 
Germans can carry off some- 
thing like, why cant we?” was 1 
another criticism put directly to 
Mr. Bzown after the operation. 

His explanation was that fly- 
ing 500 miles straight in heli- 
copters was - extraordinarily 
difficult, and “no other country 7 
could have attempted anything' 
like this.” But that , has; not 


Mr. Harold Brown. - - 


Guerrillas end siege 
at Bogota embassy 


BY HUGH O’SHAUGHNESSY 


EEC ‘could 
have role in 
recycling 9 


U.S. Treasury to fight Chrysler court injunction 


BY IAN HARGREAVES IN NEW YORK 


THE 61-day siege at the 
Dominican embassy in Bogota 
which at one time involved the 
holding of 58 ambassadors, 
diplomats and other hostages by 
Colombian extremists, ended 
.quietly yesterday. 

The M-19 guerrillas who had 
. seized the embassy on February 
27 made a deal with the 
^Colombian Government under 
; which a Cuban aircraft took 
-"them and five envoys yesterday 
'morning to Havana, the remain- 
"ing hostages being released 
unharmed by the guerrillas in 
the Colombian capital. 

Those forced to travel to 
-Havana with their captors in- 
cluded Mr. Diego Asencio, the 
U.S. envoy, the Papal Nuncio, 
-the Mexican and Brazilian 
envoys and the other, variously 
reported as the Swiss or 
Venezuelan Ambassador. 

: The M-19 guerrillas, thought 
to number 15, achieved much 
. -less than their original 
demands of freedom for 311 
left-wing prisoners and a $50 m 
ransom, but do seem to have 
obtained guarantees that those 
held for political offences will 


have proper trials in Colombia. 

There were reports, too, that 
some ransom had been paid 
after private subscription. 
Throughout the episode the 
guerrillas had been releasing 
captives every few days. 

The Cubans Airlines Ilyushin 
which arrived at El Dorado air- 
port, Bogota, on Sunday morn- 
ing left at 8J20 am for Havana 

The departure came after 
intensive negotiations between 
M-19. the Red Cross, and the 
Human Rights Commission of 
the Organisation of American 
States, and brought to an end 
one of the longest and certainly 
the most sensational diplomatic 
kidnapping in recent times. i 

The extremists were finally 
convinced by negotiators that 
their action had achieved its 
primary objective of focusing 
public attention on the political i 
and human rights situation in 
Colombia, 

In co-operating in the 
release, the Cuban Govern- 
ment demonstrated that some 
people were as anxious to go 
to Cuba as others have been 
to leave it 


By Jonathan Carr in Bonn 



“WHO’S BIG, RELIABLE 
AND NEVER FORGETS?” 


THE European Community 
may have a role to play in 
helping recycle the surplus 
funds Of the oil-producing 
states, while boosting its 
fledgling reserve asset, the 
European Currency Unit 
(ECU) in the process. 

This view has gained 
ground following the low 
key meeting in Hamburg last 
week of the International 
Monetary Fund's policy- 
making interim committee — 
which stressed the serious- 
ness of the recycling problem 
without announcing major 
new initiatives 

The same gathering also 
put on lee -the plan for a 
substitution account — which 
was intended to contribute 
to greater world currency 
stability while enhancing the 
role of the IMF's own 
reserve asset, the Special 
Drawing Right (SDR). 

It is thus felt that the time 
may be ripe for more inten- 
sive discussion of what 
specific contribution Europe 
could make on both the re- 
cycling and the currency 
stability issues. 

The ■ Italian Treasury 
Minister, Sig. Filippo Pan- 
dolfi. who chaired the IMF 
meeting ,said afterwards that 
it was not intended to ereate 
rivalry between the European 
community with its ECU and 
the IMF with its SDR. On the 
contrary, be felt the two sides 
could play complementary 
roles. 

However, it is clear that the 
topic is delicate — not simply 
because of a possible overlap 
between DIF and European 
activities but also because of 
the implications for the 
dollar. 


CHRYSLER, only days from a 
cash crisis, faces a new bout of 
uncertainty today because of a 
successful legal challenge, to 
the Government over its hand- 
ling of the company’s plans to 
qualify for federal loan guaran- 
tees. 


treasury department will chal- 
lenge in court this morning, was 
filed by the Public Citizen Liti- 
gation Group, a watchdog body 
which is part of the organisa- 
tion run toy Mr. Ralph Nader, 
the country’s leading champion 
of consumer rights. 


On Friday, a federal district 
judge issued a temporary order 
barring the Government’s 
Chrysler Loan Guarantees 
Board from meeting today to 
make a final decision on the 
stricken motor company’s plan 
unless the board agrees to meet 
in public. 

The successful suit, whicb the 


Indications from Treasury 
officials oyer the weekend were 
that the Government would 
fight the matter in the courts 
rather than accept that the 
meetings of the board, which 
has met about six times since 
it was set up by Congress at the 
torn of the year, are subject to 
the Sunshine Act on public 


disclosure. 

Meanwhile,- Government 
officials were scrambling over 
the weekend to complet docu- 
mentation for their presentation 
to the board. The treasury is 
understood to be backing a plan 
which would grant a heavily 
slimmed down Chrysler ?L5bn 
in loan guarantees. 

The company and the 
treasury between them, have 
sought to tie down the recipro- 
cal $2bn in co mmitmen ts to the 
motor company from its wor- 
kers, lenders and regional 
governments. 


At the end of last week There 
was still disagreement .oyer a 
number of points ■ not the 
lenders, the most substantive 
of which concerns the priority 
banks would take in any futuer 
enforced bankruptcy of the com- 
pany. 

The banks have, however, 
won their central demand that 
they should not be forced to put 
new money into the company. 
Instead they have offered con- 
cessions on the terms of their 
loans worth 3650m. Some 
$500m of these concessions will 
be made in the form of the 


banks', purchasing preferred 
stock in Chrysler. . 

'-still dtorft want to do 
that- but as we’re-going to lose 
that money anyway.- it does not 
make much difference in what 
form we- lose it*” said one 
banker. _ It- is thought likely 
that because tot the. number of 
remaining .disagreements over 
detail the board, even if 
allowed to proceed with its 
meeting . today, will offer 
approval only in principle, sub- 
ject to further conditions. Such 
a move would grant Chrysler 
access to the cash it urgently 
needs.’ 



Tanzania redistributes Lonrho businesses 


BY OUR DAR ES SALAAM CORRESPONDENT 


Mr. "Tiny* Rowland 


BUSINESSES BELONGING to 
Lonrho in Tanzania have been 
finally re-distributed to nation- 
alised and semi-nationalised 
companies, it was announced 
yesterday. 

Lonrho's assets in Tanzania 
were seized in June 1978 

Mr. Chrisant Mzindakaya, 
Deputy Industry Minister, an- 
nouncing the move, said it was 
aimed at providing “proper 
management for the former 
Lonrho businesses and strength- 
ening the Government control 
of the motor sector.” 

Vehicle distribution and tex- 


tiles dominated the activities 
of Lonrho’s 18 Tanzanian com- 
panies. 

The Minister said 11 of the 
businesses, dealing with motor 
vehcle, tractor and farm 
machinery assembly, and distri- 
bution, would come under the 
control of the expanded State 
Motor Corporation (SMC). 

Yesterday's announcement 
comes after a long-running trow 
between Lonrho and Tanzania 
over compensation for the 
group’s assets in Tanzania. 

Last October, the* Ta nzanian 
Parliament passed a BUI legalis- 


ing the takeover. 

It also provided for the 
Ministry of Finance to "assess 
the 'amount of compensation 
that should be paid. 

• An International Monetary 
Fund team have been invited 
to return to Tanzania early next 
month to re-start talks which 
stalled last year on a $250m 
extended facility, officials said 

In November President 


Nyerere rejected IMF conditions 
for the facility , and made an 
outspoken public attack on the 
Fund. 

. The IMF team, returned to 
Washington. In January, Mr. 
Robert Macnamara^ World Bank 
president, handed a letter from 
the Fund to Dr.. Nyerere while 
on a visit her£: The letter, 
officials said, attempted to 
refuse the row . 
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Swedish transport strike goes on 
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BY WILLIAM OULLFORCE IN STOCKHOLM 


THE BLOCKADE of Sweden 
imposed by State and local 
authority employees on Friday 
continued through the weekend. 
The official mediators took no 
action, the Government declined 
to intervene, and only today will 
a new attempt be made to 
resume talks over the pay 


dispute. 

An even bigger labour con- 
flict could erupt on Thursday 
when some 900,000 private 
sector employees are due to go 
on strike or to be locked out 

Only ambulance aircraft have 
been able to use Sweden's air- 
ports since midnight on Thurs- 


day 

About 14,000 key public 
employees, including air con- 
trollers, harbour pilots and 
customs officials, are striking in 
support of a demand for a 12-13 
per cent wage increase by four 
public sector unions. 


OAU delegates gloomy on future of Africa 


BY MARK WEBSTER IN LAGOS 
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THE first Organisation of 
African Unity summit specific- 
ally to deal with the continent's 
economic problems opens in 
Lagos today, amid generally 
gloomy predictions. 

“ Africa is dying,” Mr. Edem 
Kodjo, OAU Secretary-General, 
said at last week's Ministerial 
meeting in preparation for 
today’s gathering of heads of 
state. 

His statement reflects the 
pessimistic view shared by 
many delegates as the continent 
faces rapid population growth, 
high infant mortality, slow 
economic growth, rising 
unemployment, an increasing 
inability" to feed itself, rising 
balance of payments deficit 
and heavy international 
indebtedness. Also, a row over 


different attitudes within the 
OAU has slowed progress In 
reaching agreement 
Fundamental differences exist 
between the Francophone 
countries— especially those of 
the French Franc zone— and the 
Anglophone countries about 
what needs to be done. 


Delegates have had trouble 
deciding if the final document 
for consideration by the heads 
of state should be based on the 
OAU*s own recommendations or 
on a plan of action drawn up 
by the UN Economic Com- 
mission on. Africa. 

Political tension has 
developed because of the threat 
by Liberia's new head of state, 
Master-Sgt Samuel Doe, to take 
over as chairman of the OAU, 


following the overthrow of the 
former chairman. President 
William Tolbert. 

The conference has made it 
clear it does not want Sgt Doe 
to atten. On Friday night, an 
aircraft carrying Mr. Gabriel 
Bacchus Matthews, Liberia’s 
new Foreign Minister, was 
refused permission to land at 
Lagos. 

Despite hte evident disunity, 
delegates are agreed that some- 
thing must be done soon to 
correct the parlous state of 
African economies. 

It is estimated that Africa’s 
population could reach Sl3m by 
the year 2000— double the 1975 
totaL Also by then, about 39 
per cent of the continent’s total 
workforce will be unemployed 
or underemployed. 


Some 38 per cent of Africans 
will Be living in cities, against 
25 per cent now. 

The OAU is advocating a 
regional development strategy 
based on four geographical 
centres in North, East, West 
and Central Africa, excluding 
South Africa completely. , 

They are seeking agreement 
for co-operation on improve- 
ments to roads, railways, water- ; 
ways and telecommunications, ! 
as well as greater trade between 
African countries to wean the ; 
continent away from its depend- j 
ence on outside markets. i 
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Industrialists seek their new leader 


Confederation _ of ^British John Elliott, Industrial Editor, on the the changes example, that industrial per- 

at the CBI after the death of Sir John Methven SSS3S 
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and a former deputy ehairman nec 5® ar y to secure the right senior executive with Laporte a first priority wW he to 

Sicr enaHTflaa oLindustiy and associated insti- candidate. and a likely candidate for Sir decide, in the next two months, 

• ' - seems unlikely Until a successor is appointed, John’s job, will be responsible, the future of the CRTs pro- 

fflrtotaeomag president of that any of the company chair- Sir John Greenborough will for policy areas such as econ- posed controversial strike 

the CBI m succession to . Sir men who help run the CRTs help Sir Kay fulfil the public omies, social and International irisuianca fund. 

John Greenborough in three mam committees would be pre- engagements normally shared affairs, and small businesses* 


John Elliott, Lidostrial Editor, on the the changes 
at the CBI after the death of Sir John Methven 
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weeks' tune. 


In this capacity he will also for full-time CBI work. ’ director general. the emergence of Sir Kay companies have Shown interest 

preside over the hunt for a new. The director general’s job wiH The day-to-day adminlstratio Pennock as president may also in taking out insurance but large 

director-general to succeed Sir he advertised, and head-hunters of the CBI will be HandiPd by have a significant effect on CBI compaines are less keen. Sir 

John whose funeral, takes, place will also probably be hired — the deputy directors general, policies, although no major John Methven. had argued that 

today. - This search could take Spencer Stuart helped find Sir Mr. Jimmy James, and Mr. changes are likely to be made large companies should join the 

several months. John Methven in 1976. , Brian Rigby. quickly. fund -to help build employer 

It will be difficult for the CBT The broad alary range Is Mr. James will be responsible Sir Bay has somewhat liberal solidarity and change the 


pared to leave their companies by the president and ' the The death of Sir John and Medium-sized 


smaller 


preside over the hunt for a new. The director general’s job wiH 


several months. 

. It will be difficult for the CRT 


John Methven in 1976. 

The broad salary range Is 


quickly. fund -to help build employer 

Sir Bay bas somewhat liberal solidarity and change the 


to find someone to match the ' thought to be £35,000 to £45,000 for the organisation, informal- views, especially on employment balance of power in industry. 


Supply tugs ordered 
by Wimpey Marine 

BY OUR SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 

WIMPEY MARINE, part of the times more powerful -than the 
Wimpey construction group, has first generation of anchor- 


ordered two of the most power- 
ful offshore supply vessels to 
be built in the. world. 

It has placed an order for 


handling tugs, used in early 
stages of North Sea oil 
exploration. 

Anchor-handling supply tugs 


two • anchor-handling supply tow' semi-submersible drilling- 
tugs with Appledore Ship- rigs between oU-fieZds. They 
builders, part- of British Ship- lay the rigs' anchor to keep the 

builders. The tugs are due for rigs in a fixed position. 

.Competition for business Is 

fierce and tugs have had to 

iwr iuruAB uAum iur.r become more and more power- 
7 ful to cope with ezpforation in 
increasingly deeper parts of the 
TOTAL -of which North Sea. 

North Over Norwegian supply-boat 

Sea 7,000 bhp operators quickly saw the trend 

-r-r towards more powerful anchor- 

OfiBa* 5 handling/supply tugs. 

Iricbap* - * 6: 2 According to a recent report 

<Jlg5b«e ... by Derrick Offshore, “A Euro- 

"Wpo* - P... '• * pean Review of Offshore 

- .. _ • * Service Craft, 1980-83,“ the 

Z Norwegians built 7,000-8,000 

S^pfffhore: 3 3 2 ■ bhp tugs in the mid-1970s and 

. • _ . - . «« quickly began to dominate the 

: : : ? 5 y market 

: ttytui W on cedar . . The Derrick report notes 

t ~ ■ .--- ~ : that the Norwegians have 52 

Source ’• A'Etirwp«Mj Ravin* 0 f anchor-handiing/supply vessels,. 
OBshau Crait, wegaa/vgarriok oft - 0 f which nearly three quarters 

‘jwrtr, London ^ 7m By 

■ ' •- contrast the UK has a fleet of 

• . ' ■ ...• . 1 40 anchor-handldng/supply ves- 

. ^ sels, and only a third of these 

delivery m JML Eadi will be ^ more 7>000 bhp- i 


Qptat* 

4iidkape- 


^Maritime-. K 
•5tarOfEshor<j 3 


ttytua twp ononfar : 


OBshatB draft, ISO 
‘shore. 64/65, Qeosv i 

•• W7. : : V. 


Strew, London 


pqwere&by four diesel engines, 
prodneipg 12,720 bhp. -. They 
wiHhsw a . maximum, bollard- 
puB;!or ife .tons, 
t Tfc^ vgine at the : total order 
has- not been disclosed. It is 


Denmark's Maersk group runs 
a fleet of 20 such vessels, OSA 
of Germany 3ft, and Holland's 
Smit Lloyd 28. 

Derrick Offshore estimates 
that the world fleet of anchor- 


beBeved to be 'worth between handling/supply - vessels totals 


E15m. The type of diesel isu, of which 101 are based in 
tb be IhstaUed has not the North Sea. ’ About 58 per 


£ which 101 are based in 


bfflfffivealed. y ' ~ 

Wimpey Marine’s new vessels 


cent are between 3,000-6,000 
bhp, and „the remainder are 


wiH be between four and five more powerful. • 

Hand tool makers face 
further difficult year 


BY JAMB MCDONALD 
THE BBtriTSH hand-tool xnami- 


Holdings, told the federation's 


factoring industry, after a poor annual meeting 


; 1079, expects 1980 to be another 
.difficult year. Exporting is ex- 


Friday: 


“There are not many markets 
outside the EEC where we are 


-pected to suffer from the strong < not facing a higher tariff rate 
'pound while in the domestic than we apply on a reciprocal 
market the consumer will have basis.” 

■ less to spend and will he Manufacturers needed to gain 
' attracted by an increasing a higher share of the UK 
' volume -of imports. domestic market and to take 

- ' Last year, the industry's greater advantage of the EEC 
favourable balance of tirade markets, particularly in France 
shrank from £30.5m in 1978 to and Germany where there was 
£8.3m. Of the home market, a huge market for quality tools, 
estimated to he worth just under Unfortunately he admitted, “ we 
£200x0, imports accounted for just have not the productivity 


46.6 percent. 


to match our high wages and 


Mr! G. W. Ward, president of beat the price barrier. 1 


the Federation of British Hand 
Tool Manufacturers and ex ecu. 


The mdustry must find some 
way this year of sustaining Mo- 


tive director .of .James Noll creased, productivity, he staid. 


Insurers face tax snag 

BY ERIC SHORT 

- ttttc life OFFICES Associae units. So If is now liable for the 
tion . faces .a crucial decision full 30 per. cent capital gains 
whether to protest the tax. 

K tevenue about the- . The irffe cempanies concerned 
~bill facing some hold a - reserve for such tax 
mpanies on - their liability, and make the appro- 1 
business. priate charge to unit-holders 

lance Bill proposes against 1 he amount paid on the 
future unit trusts cash-in of their policy, 
t pay capital gains Under the previous system 
eir investments, but unit trusts paid tax at 10 per 
•that instead unit-holders be cent and unit-holders were 
« liable for full capital gains tax liable for the' rem ain in g 20 per 
inability when they cash' in cent 


holdings. 


life companies have reserves 


♦holders will have the first to meet a potential liabflity 
-■'£3.000 of gains free of the tax based -on 20 per cent Now they . 
r Where regular investment is must increase the reserve to : 


Rail closure 

effects 

reported 

By Lynton McLain 
THE RESULT of dosing local . 
rail services has been a major 
switch to the use of ears 
rather than to local buses, 
says a report* commissioned 
by British Rail. 

The report discovered that: 

• Less than half of former 
rail-users switch to buses 
after lines are closed; 

• That figure drops to one 
third after a short time; and 

• Only one in three continue 
using the main line network 
after their branch is dosed. 

As a result of tile Closures 
BR lost “substantial passen- 
ger business," the report says. 

A total 47 nurd rail sendees 
were dosed in the past decade. 
Most were proposed in the 
Beeching Report, 1963, but, 
since then, successive Govern- 
ments approved withdrawal of 
265 passenger services— a cut 
of nearly a third. 

Nearly three quarters of 
people ' directly affected by 
dosures have cut back or 
stopped completely activities 
they engaged In before 
dosures. Inconvenience, even 
hardship, was caused to many 
people, the report says. 

Car-ownership increased as 
a direct result of dosures. The 
Policy Studies Institute, which 
wrote the report, based on 
studies in . ten areas where 
lines dosed, said It was 

obvious that “ once a car has 
been acquired, use of public 
transport— local bus services 
and the remaining rail lines-— 
slumped." 

Closures discouraged 

people fro musing rail net- 
works beyond the end of 

closed lines. Travel on these 
remaining lines is much 
...lower than before dosures. 

Dr. Mayer Hillman and Ms. 
Anne WhaDey, who wrote the 
report for BR, said that only i 
a third of those who used to | 
travel beyond the end of their 
brand! lines at least several I 
times a year do so now 

and the suggested loss to BR 
had been substantial. 

The report says alternative 
bus services provide for only 
a minority of travel , to 
remaining local railheads. 
Closures cut demand for 
travel to these stations so 
mud! that the few passen- 
gers create insufficient 
demand to warrant buses 
detouring to the stations. 

More important, the reoprt 
says that demand is so low 
that bus operations have no 
justification for varying 
established time-tables to 
Tiiateh rail time-table changes. 

The report suggests that 
trains which mainly serve 
rural communities should be 
considered as a mode of 
transport in their own right, 

' with financial, managerial and 
operational standards which 
are not necessarily those of 
th primary rail network. 

Sir Peter Parker, chairman 
of BR boaid, is trying fco 
persuade the Government 
that railways should be con- 
sidered in two parts— non- 
commercial, socially essential 
railways, such as rural and 
commuter services, and 
potentially commercial 

freight network and Inter- 
City services. 

The report warns that the 
Transport BUI, designed, 
among . other things, to 
encourage car-sharing, might 
reduce still further the 
viability of buses; and criti- 
cises local authorities for 
failing to monitor effects of 
rail closures 

*“ The Social Consequences of 


Fast-breeders ‘curb 
atomic proliferation’ 


FINANCIAL TIMES REPORTER 
THE BUILDING of fast-breeder 


Plutonium produced by exist- 


reactors should make it harder ing nuclear reactors, on the 
for smaller countries and for other hand, has to be carefully 
terrorist groups to acquire safeguarded in spent fuel rods 
nuclear weapons, says to Dr. or edse. extracted and stored — a 
Walter Marshall, deputy chair- costly process. If it is re-used 
man of the UK Atomic Energy in the reactor it makes only a 


Authority. 

Dr. Marshall, writing in the 


small addition to fuel stocks. 
But Dr. Marshall says a fast- 


authority’s journal. Atom says , " r '-,T fr* * * 

SmSer iSors wSd ^ £S 

S 056,1 “ i0m, ‘ 5 «p Sih- A reactor .* 0 Th£ 

h! sStes that all reactors SS.“' d t n ta Sc 01 SiLSnf thS 
breed plutonium from uranium ^eantinme there 

KTpotat, out that last-breeders ^*3JS****rSi 


make it more slowly— despite 

their name-and use it to pro- “d ^ start up 

duce energy. Although fast- ‘ any new ones * 
breeder reactors need large Countries building fast 
charges of plutonium to start reactors would, therefore, pro- 
up, the extra plutonium they vide a market for the e x cess 
produce can be kept within the plutonium produced by those 
power station and used for the which had only thermal 


preparation of new fueL 


reactors. 


Onshore oil production 
e to reach 20,000 b/d’ 

BY MARTIN DICKSON, ENERGY CORRESPONDENT 

THE Wytch Farm oil field in with Britain’s North Sea output 
Dorset should boost Britain’s of 1.6m b/d, a prediction of 
onshore oil production to about 20,000 b/d i sin line with the 
20,000 barrels a day by the mid- current production rates at 
1980s, says a new study by some of the smallest UK off- 
stockbrokers Wood -MacKenzie. shore fields. 

It adds that the rising price Wood MacKenzie estimates 
of oil, coupled with geological that onshore production in 1980 
reappraisals, are generating will average 5,000 b/d, of which 
renewed enthusiam among oil 3,400 b/d will come from Wytch 
companies for onshore explore- Farm, the British Gas-BP field 


tion. 

Provided sufficient acreage 
can be obtained, the next few 


which came into production last 
acreage year. 

ext few It estimates that with recov- 


years could open up a new erable reserves of 88m barrels, 
chapter in onshore develop- Wytch Farm will produce more 
ment than twice as much as all other 

Although small by comparison onshore fields discovered so far. 


Governments warned oyer 
public investment neglect 

BY OUR ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 

GOVERNMENTS of both parties sector's financial resources are 
are strongly criticised this at all times earmarked in the 
morning for neglecting much- first place for current spending 
needed, public-sector capital rather than capital investment' 


investment. and are mosl 

That charge Is made In a marked in this 
report by Mr. W. A. P. Manser, economic sitoa 
economic adviser to Baring reduc tion in 
Brothers, merchant bankers. It expenditure, 
is die first in a series of research 
studies commissioned from public-sector 


and K are most especially ear- 
marked in this way when the 
economic situation requires a 
reduction in public-sector 


The report concludes that 
public-sector projects appear 


independent economists by the to be carried out on the basis of 
Federation of Civil Engineering boc pohtiwl choices, all 


Contractors. 

Mir. Manser highlights the 


overshadowed by a mis allocation 
of finances. 

“Th&re appears to be Ettie 


contrast between a decline of conception within Government 
nea ? y , a 52. m of its responsibility for the 

***&*£"* infrastructure of the country as 

and 1978 and a simultaneous a wfaole and for ^ need for a 

rise of more than 26 per cent m ■ -deliberate and co-ordinated 
private-sector investment. approach to the discharge of 


private-sector investment. approach to the 

He notes that the public this responsibility.* 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES are 
to step up checks on alleged 
watering of beer by Ilcencees. 

- Several counties are conduct- 
ing full-eeale investigations 
into beer adulteration. 

Brewers and local councils 
are worried by fear that in- 
troduction of keg beer has 
not reduced adulteration as 
modi as expected. Incidence 
' of adulterated samples found 
by trading standards officers 
i is tests has shown a steady 
increase in the past two years. 

Areas particularly badly 
affected appear to be the West 
Midlands, West and South 
Yorkshire, Manchester, parte 
of Liverpool and East London. 
-AH types of beer have been 
watered, though evidence 
from West Yorkshire suggests 
that stronger beers have been 
tampered with more often 
there. 

Mr. Peter Green, chairman 
■ of the institute of Trading 
Standards Administration, has 
forecast progressive stepping 
up of investigations Into beer 
supplies. He believes that 
stricter regulations are in- 
evitable, although he fears 
council spending erff n may 
have an effect on tiffs type of 
work. 

South Yorkshire is hi the 
second of three years’ investi- 
gation into beer supplies in 
public houses. Last year, of 
873 samples 72 were found 
adulterated in some way. 

Adulteration of beer is 
covered by the Trade Descrip- 
tions Act and the 1955 Food 
and Drugs Act. Trading stan- 
dards officers say fhat mal- 
practices tend to run in 
five-year cycles, and that 
beer-watering bas re-started/ 
Retntroduction of cask beer 
made it easier to interfere 
with the brew. 

• MUTANT LINE: A call 
for a more militant attitude 
by textile employers* organi- 
sations in approaches to the 
Government to rescue the 
industry was made at the 
annual conference of the 
Federation of Textile Mana- 
gers’ Associations at Blade- 
pool at tiie weekend by Mr. 
Harry Stephenson, the presi- 
dent 

“The polite way has not 
worked,” be told the 250 
delegates. “We need a much 
more militant attitude. If the 
miners can black imports of 
coal, why can we not black 
imports of textiles?” It was 
impossible for the industry 
to compete with cheap 
imports. 

• PRESS THREAT: Elec- 
tronic news presentation, and 
not the new breed of give- 
away newspapers, is the real 
enemy of the newspaper 
industry, Mr. Leon Reis said 
at the weekend. The provin- 
cial Press could suffer in the 
same way that the motor- 
cycle in d u s try lost out to the 
Japanese while it fought 
among itself, Mr. Reis, editor 
of the free Smrey-Hants Star, 
told the Guild .of British 
Newspaper Editors’ confer- 
ence in Cambridge. 

• PRISON WARNING: Pri- 
sons could soon be in an 
“appalling” state of over- 
crowding, with four men in a 
13 ft by 8 ft Victorian cell 
for 23 hours a day, prison 
governors said. There are 
44.800 inmates In }aUs 
designed to hold 37,000. 

• FAY PROTEST: Demands 
of the public sector for more 
money to pay higher wages 
to an increasing number of 
employees are holding back 
capital expenditure and 
harming the nation, says a 
report today by the Federa- 
tinon of Civil Engineering 
Contractors. 


Engineering 

authority 

backed 

By Janes McDonald 
THE Engineering Employers’ 


FT GROCERY PRICES INDEX 


Union warns of 
Tory ‘pillaging’ 

BY JOHN LLOYD 

A -STRONG attack on a range defend themselves.” 


of government policies 


The “economic sanction” of 


yesterday ma de at the Union of unemployment . which was 
Shop, Distributive and Allied designed to force obedience to 
Workers’ annual conference government policies. “We are 
which opened m Bournemouth, being driven to the edge of a 
Mr. Sydney Tierney, president precipice by a government 
of -Britain’s sixth largest union, which first seeks to weaken u$. 
told i delegates the government It. gives us the push, then tel& 
was attacking working people us if s our fault if we go over,” 


and pillaging trade union rights- 


Public expenditure 


We have only just begun to because they were “the way the 


pay the prfee ” he warned. 


off pay 


However, his speech was care- discounts to the better off." 
ful to keep the way dear for in elections to the 26-strong 
the generally moderate policies union delegation to the TUG 
on wagesi hours, Labour Party and to the 18-strong delegation 
democracy and new technology to the Labour Party conference, 
which the executive hopes to left-wingers claimed they had 
see adopted in the course of the increased their representation. 


w eefe . 

Mr. Tierney attacked: • 

• The Employment Bill as 


though the delegations are sfctH. 
dominated by moderates, 

Mrs. Audrey Wise, the former 


“unnecessary and unfair.” It left-wing MP who tost her seat 
was “based on an. industrial at the last election, topped the 
fantasy and it gives political list of members elected to the 
licence to the further subjec- Labour Party conference dele- 
tion of those least able to gation. 

BBC cuts campaign 

BY PAULINE CLARK. LABOUR STAFF 

TWO LEADING media unions present Government imposing 
launched a stepped-up cam- its restrictive policy of rash 
paign th is we ekend against cuts limits on the BBC— i Gove ru- 
in BBC staff and services, say- ment which ruthlessly intends a 
ing that industrial r elations had massive shift of resources from 
reached theu: lowest point in the public to the private sector 


the corporation. 

The Association of Broadcast- 
ing Staff, representing more 


of the broadcasting industry. 

“ On the other hand there id 
an effete BBC management that 


than half the 2S,000 BBC staff, ™- 

■lain that fh«* intwt cianm mite publicly acquiesced to this 


said that the latest £130m cuts 
decision would not be the last, 
in view of the rate of inflation. 


policy, and seems to be intent 
on frittering away the heritage 


HI view UJ. uiD Jflic UI liiuauuii. i+ 

As the National Union of oeqfteathed to it brits predeces- 
Journalists and the association sor3- 


published a 


campaign It was doubly unfortunate, he 


paper pointing to “spectacular” said, that at a time when the 
BBC productivity in the past ten BBC and the ABS Should be 
years, Mr- Eric Stoves, ABS working together to solve fin&h- 
ch airman, said a fight has to caii problems, industrial 
be sustained “to save the BBC relations had never been worse. 


in spite of itself/ 


In their joint pamphlet ca]L- 


He told delegates at the ABS ing for support in fighting the 
annual conference at Hastings cuts the unions say -the £34 TV 
that while the 1970s had seen licence fee is the lowest in 
Increasing problems at the Europe for networks not sub- 
BBC, with diminishin g finance sidised by advertising, so that 
in real terms, the 1980s crisis between 1969 and 1979 BBC 
set different parameters. income had declined while out- 

“On the one hand is the put increased. 


Scargill call for action 

BY OUR LABOUR STAFF 

MR- ARTHUR SCARGILL, Mr. Scargill made Ms call at 


Yorkshire miners’ leader, has Prestwick, Scotland, during a 
called for a “ massive response ” week-end visit to the mining 
from miners and all workers in area of South Ayrshire, where 
Britain to the TUC’s “ Day of he was campaigning on behalf 
Action” against Government of Labour candidates in the 
economic policy on May 14. May 1 local elections. 

The aim, he said was to forre # Mr. Les Wood, general seere- 
an early general election and +OMT - « -h-. 

the return of a Lobour Govern- ^ 

ment. Workers who did not tion, Alhed Trades and Techm- 
take part would be seen, by im- cians, said the union would 


plication. 


present Prime Minister, 


supporting the give its full support to the TUG 


Day of Action." 


Records for American art 


THE STRONG recent demand 


records 


for American paintings was 5250,000 for another Western 
maintained at Sotheby Parke scene, “ The war party “ by 
Bernet in New York on Friday. Charles RusselL and the 
An auction devoted to them $205,000 for “October sun- 
totalled $6,963,750 (£3.054276). down, Newport” by Frederick 
There were many artist re* Hassara: this -was also a new 

high for an American Impres- 
sionist painting. 

SALEROOM . I** *175.000 te- - Autamn 

Leaves, painted m 1927 by 
BY ANTHONY THORNCROFT Georgia O’Keeffee, was not only 

an artists record but is also 
believed to be the highest 
cords, including the top price of price ver paid for a picture by 
$300,000 pa id by a New York a woman painter, 
dealer for “ Indian encampment. The $165,000 which secured 
late afternoon " by Albert Winslow Homer’s “ Orange 
Bierstadt. It was also a record trees and gate ” is a record for 


for any Western painting. 


an American watercolour. 


Fresh food dearer than expected 


'made in unit trusts by means of allow for $30 -'per cent tax. On Rail Closures. Policy Studies sman ^ financially indepen- 

*a life policy, the life company future cash-ins the unit-holder Institute, 1-2, Castle Lane, 

;« technically the holder of the -will face a hagher deduction. London SW1E 6DR. £ 4.50 . In a submission on the 


A t Cash shortage ‘will ease’ 


Federation, with 6,500 members Grocery Prices Index main ta in ed 
companies employing about its steady rise this year with a 
30,000 chattered engineers, 1.4 per cent increase in April, 
supports the creation of _ a The April index stood at 125.94 
Statutory engineering authority compared with 124.18 In March, 
but only if the new body is kept The rise in the cost of the FT 
small and financially indepen- shopping basket was mainly due 
dent to increases in the cost of fresh 

In a submission on. the fruit and vegetables, meat, and 
Finniston Report on engineer^ canned goods, 
ing to the Department of The -cost of the fresh fruit 


BY DAVID CHURCHILL, CONSUMER AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENT 
[E FINANCIAL TIMES 


Industry, the Federation today ^ vegetable section of the 
welcomes the report’s jmalysis basket bad been expected to fall, 
of the UK's economic decline, the recent spell of fide 

Ht«- eavs that this cannot be wca ^b ec -which should 


Daily produce a 

Sugar, tea, coffee, soft drinks 
Brent fleer and cereak 
Preserves and dry groceries 
Saucese andf pickles 
Canned goods 
Frozen foods 

Meet; bacon, etc. (fresh) 
Fruit and vegetables 
Non-foods 


April 

March 

£ 

£ 

<21.72 

<20.08 

I94JI2 

19548 

27937 

28026 

100.11 

9937 

48.23 

4748 

185A7 

182J0 

221.95 

22037 

524 S8 

5II34 

77SJ3 

257.95 

224.98 

223.64 

2fiTJM 

2/39J7 


but says that this cannot b e wca ^jj ec which should 
Waned entirely on ^eperfom- d supplies plentiful: 

““ 01 fte engmeering However, as the British Farm 

‘“if an Ihe report’s 




; BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT ance or me eugiueezme 

. industry. 

-THE OUTLOOK for company of iridus&sal and commercial “Consumer Spending Fore- Even if all 'the report’s 

‘liquidity and for industry's . companies (-even after excluding casts," estimates the volume of recommendations were imple- 

rfinandaJ position could be much North Sea activies) will decline consumption rose by 1.3 per minted, many problems would 

;less serious than is widely ex- from £4Jftn last year to £3bn rent between the October- remain whose resolution would 


At present, food price rises 
are running at a rate slightly 
lower than the general increase 
in retail price inflation. How- 
ever, as Mr. James Clemhason, 
president of the Food Manu- 
facturers* Federation warned 
earlier this month, food prices 
are soon likely to rise by at 
least the same rate as retail 
prices generally. * 

This continued pressure on 
food prices is forcing the major 
supermarket chains to diversify 
into non-food product areas 
which earn higher profit 
margins and where demand is 
not so price-sensitive. 

This diversification strategy 
will be .the main theme of 


jpected at present accordtog to in 1980. 


D id^ fim^ee f iShs^ S n d S SLr ^ir^tiooT ables in the FT shopping basket usually heavily discounted by Although the bread section gives an indication of the trend 

d the first three months or action m otter mmm. early - and expensive - new supermarket chains. . was slightly lower in price this in food prices, rather than art- 

It ‘forecasts a decline of 2j the federation says, should have Potatoes being included. However the shortage of. month, this will almost tag as w absolme indicator of 

>r cent inthe current quarter. S. Governing body limited to 15 The fresh meat sector of the canned foods ansmg from the tarnly rise next month when the particular pnee levels. 

Thelow pdht tenot expected memlS^witiiaboiit half of basket has also risen, due to a 13week-old. steel strike has 2*p price rise for a standard It is based on data collected 

be reached ustH the first them being federation sharp rise in the price of beef, obviously led to higher retail loaf of bread implemented by each month by 2o shoppers who 


/earner wmeu anuuiu . iiavc- ]ridm ^ ^5^4 margins and where demand is 

19795 J anuar y 108S4 ‘’ February 10845; March 109.12; April 110.88; «,wr 

However ass toe British Farm May 113J59; June 11402: July 11479; August 11416; September ^J^^n stiategy 

Joduce Council points out. lRl7 October H495; November 11436; December 118J4 will be .the main theme of 

home-grown fruits and veget- mjf «. _ ■„ u . to . ... todays annual conference ■ in 

ables are not yet generally to 19801 January 12JL47; February 12232; March 12418, April, 125. Brighton of the Institute of 

be found. ... — . . - ■ Grocery Distribution. 

The cost of fresh veget- . The FT Grocery Prices Index 

ables in the FT shopping basket usually heavily discounted by 


\ stockbrokers Phillips and Drew. The change Is- more than and the first three months of action in other direction SS-md SvT-S SSartoSaiS 

• in their latest m ar k e t review, accounted for by an expected 1980. ^ The proposed new authority, earJ5r 3110 expensive new supermarket mains. 


. year shn nl fl be much . Jess diffi- stock volumes to destocking of per cent in the current quarter, its governing body limited to 15 
- cult for company finances conn- £1.5bn. The low point is not expected members, with about half of 

; pared with 1079 because 6t the The firm says tius oohffd “ to be reached until the first them being federation 

* large scope for- destocking.' a significant-boost to sentiment quarter of 1881 when spending nominees. 

* - - - - ‘ . . , _ , -■ - Ko 41 na. natif AMVm.nl. « * ' 


> a mesr iawst maxm review, nur oj vz.pcn.Lcu mow. . me ,Tl v v a : n - 

Ithe brokers suggest that this switch from a £2Rbn rise in It forecasts, a decline of 24 the federation says, should have 

.* . . , . . » _ - . . - i m inn fresn meat sector 


Consequently ithe brokers sag-, m the-gSt^edged awl equity, is projected to be 3£ per cent | Although 


Jgest the increase in bank tend- markets." 

, J*' ring to industry will be less than Consumer - spending will fall of this year. engineers, the federation maias 

fclastyear. .sharply ter the. rest “of this year Spending is projected _to that toat should not be^a pre 

l.. - 1 Phillips 'and Drew estimates compared with the buoyant decline by 0.6 per cent in 1980 condition of employment in 

sat the rise in the net hank level of the first quartern ‘accord- compared with last year. manufacturing industry, 

arrowing will be £3,3hn this ing to a firm of business Staniland Hall m contrast to It criticises the 

>ar compared wth £4.4hn last advisers. the Treasury, expert real dispo^ proposals aimed at :«£5«ytunn| 

Bar. . 1 - Staniland HaB Associates, in able incomes to decline and the education and training of 

It is suggested ihat the defirii the latest issue of its quarterly personal savings to rise professional .engmeers. 


lower than in the first quarter registration 


There were rises of between 6p prices, 
supporting the and 30p per pound of topside With 
of profesisonal beef reported norma 


engineers, the federation insis ts 


prices. .the big bakers is reflected in monitor the same list of 100 

With supplies getting back to the basket items in the same shops. The 

normal within the next few A longer-term threat to m« shops chosen range from super- 


9?Pjy. 


manufacturing industry. 

It criticises the package of 


But the rise in canned goods weeks, the price of canned food creased food prices will come stores to small village grocers 

for the second month running is likely to return to Its pre- from the present negotiations throughout the UK 

reflects the after-effects of the vious stability. . In Brussels for a new round of _ The FT Grocery Prices Index 

steel strike on tinned food The dairy section of the farm price rises. If the UK. Is copyright and may not be 

supplies. Canned goods are basket has also risen slightly. • Government agrees to these reproduced in any way without 
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Application has been made to the Comical of The Stock Bcefemgefbrtha whole of the cnfinaydtare capita! of the Comftany Issued and now to ba Sswedte bs adntitMto the OffiefelUst. ^ 

On 31 at March, 1980 the Company entered Into .an Agreement ("the AcnuisWon AgreemenT) to acquire the whole.of the Issued share capital of The Regent Autocar C ompa ny, Umtad ("Ftegenn* The Acquisition 


ivk^um, iuw ins- uompeny enrarea man fwiwmnn i ms «»tuuiuwii nyiiwiniu j w mwiw.vi — — — - v ■ — , - •*> — : — . — „ ~ . * . * , » . . 7 - - - - . - - . - 

application referred to above. This document has beenprepared on the basis that Regent haaalready become a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Company ind that certain matters which have been agreed to take effect thereon have atrradytaken eff^AcOTrdm^rofefwicw herein to aubsidiadw of the Company tadude 
Regentand its subsidiaries. The Company and its present subsidiaries and Regent and its subsidiaries arc sometimes herein referred to as "the Enlarged Group". On completion of the acquisition of Regent, ibe present Directors, except Mr. J. V. WooUarc, will resign and the Board of Directors win be reconstituted es shown 

hotnw HwwtMfc. to +#. *ho Riwri ns an wxmnaih aB d. . 

aeon with regard to the Enlaigrf Gronp^The Directwa have taken ail reasonable cate to ensure that the fecteatated herein are true and acconta In alimataMrespectsandtait 


below. Accordingly, references herein to "the Directors” are references to the Board as SO reconstituted. 
This document includes psrticufaregrven in compfiancewfth the Regulations of the Council of The Stock 


purpose of 
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(Incorporated in England under the Companies Acts 1948 to 1967) ■. (Registered in England No* 7.103303) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


BORROWINGS 


Authorised 

£ 800,000 


in ordinary shares of.lOp each 


Issued and now 
to be issued 
fully paid . 

£601,667.50 


On 7th April 1980, Regent ami its subsidiaries (“the Regent Group”) had outstanding secured bank borrowings of £631,438, 
secured loans of £214,663, unsecured loans of £43,650 and hire purchase commitments of £134>032L’SaVe astnentionedhearift.. 
and apart from current, depost and other accounts payable in the ordinary course of the business of Stewart -Sahnon and.' 
Company Limited and apart from hitra-graup borrowing? and intra-group guarantees,, neither the Corapnny.nar any of its sub- 
sidiaries had at that data any loan. capital (including term loans) outstanding; or. created but unnsuai/of any other borowiiigi or 
indebtedness in the nature of borrowings, including bank overdrafts .arid liabilities, under acceprtartces. (other; timn 
bflfa) or acceptance credits, mortgages, charges, hire purchase commitments, or guarantees or other, material candagentfi&^BtiBsl^ 


This document is issued in connection with a 


Placing by 


Keyset Ullmann Limited 


. 'S.fr ,*• ; 


1,000,000 ordinary shares of lOp each of the Company 

at 29p per share 


The ordinary shares now being placed will not rank for the second interim dividend for the year ended 31 st March, 1 980 referred to below hut will in all other 

respects rank pari passu with the existing ordinary share capital of the Company. 


A proportion of the shares the subject of the placing has been allocated to the market. From this allocation, shares will be made available to brokers making application 

on behalf of their clients on the date of publication of this document ' .v» . :*• 


... Directors 

RONALD AUSTIN SHUCK 
Chadwick Grange, Chadwick Lane, Knowle, Solihull, 

West Midlands B93 0IS 
( Chairman and Chief Executive) 

JEFFERY HAL BONAS 

The Old Rectory, Stanton, Near Broadway, Gloucestershire WR1 2 7NE 

ALAN TODD 

34, Lakeside, Wickham Road, Beckenham, Kent BR3 2LX 

JOHN VICTOR WOOLLAM 
3, South Hill Grove, Oxton, Birkenhead, Merseyside 

Secretary and Registered Office 

JOHN TODD 

6, Caer Street, Swansea, SA1 3PS 


Financial Advisers 

KEYSER ULLMANN LIMITED 
25, Milk Street, London EC2V 8JE 


Stockbrokers 
ROY JAMES & CO. 

Stock Exchange Buildings 

33, Great Charles Street, Queensway; Birmingham B3 3JS 


Solicitors 

To the Company SLAUGHTER AND MAY 
35, Basinghall Street London EC2V5DB 
To the Company MARTIN BOSTON & CO. 

. 70, Gloucester Place, London WTH 4AJ 

To Regent ^EVERSH ED &TOMK1NSON : 
10, Newhall Street Birmingham B33LX 


'V v.-* 

. v> £:• . 


JgrSO#-'- * 


Bankers 

To the Company j- BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
251, Regent Street London W1 R BAB 

To Regent:- BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
10, High Street Solihull, West Midlands BS1 3TE 


Auditors to the Company and Reporting Accou n t an ts 

SPICER AND PEGLER (Chartered Accountants) ; •" 
St Mary Axe House, 56/60, St Mary Axe, London EC3A 8BJ 




Registrars and Transfer Office 
KEYSER ULLMANN REGISTRARS LIMITED- 
3, Bevis Marks, London EC3A7HY 
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HISTORY AND BUSINESS 


DIVIDENDS 


1. Thu Company 

The Company was Incorpo rate d in Ehgland as a private company on 22nd Marchj1973 and was converted 
Into a public company on 4th ApriL 1 973. A listing for the whole of its share capital was obtained In April, 1 973: The 
Company was formed to Invest principally fripufiCc Dated companies having a mariest capitalisation of £15 million or 
lass. -The Company has been approved by the Inland Revenue ss an Investment Trust for the purposes of the Income 
arid Corporation Taxes Act 1970 (as amended) for all periods up to 31st March, 1979, but It is unlikely that it wDI be 
so treated in respect of the periods since diet date. In -March. 1975, a subsidiary of the Company.-now called Stewart 
Salmon and Company Limited ("Stewart Salmon"}, acquired the banking undertaking previously carried on by 
another company under that name, in July, 1977 Schieeinger Investment Mansgemerit Services Limited, a subsidiary 
of SEJ Limited, was appointed as Investment advisers to the Company and the investment policy was changed with a 
view to the concentration of the investment portfolio in investment and financial trusts. 

_ At. present the. investment portfolio of the Company comprises Investments principally In Investment and 
financial trusts in the United Kingdom and the balance In United Kingdom government «acarftras.The activities of 
Stewart Salmon, which is being managed by Portman Estates of Hanover Square Limited, also a subsidiary of SEI 
Limited, have been curtailed ; no application has been made to obtain a Beene* for Stewart Salmon under the Banking 
Act .1979. 

On 3rd March. 1880 the listing of ha ordinary sham capital of the Company was tampararOyauspendad by the 
Council of The Stock Exchange at the request of the Board of Directors. Details of the proposed acquisition of the 
share capita] of Regent were sent to shareholders of the Company on 31 st March. 1 980 and on 22nd April, 1 980 a 
resolution approving the acquisition was passed by the Company in general meeting. Details of the Acquisition 
Agreement are set out in paragraph 3 of "Statutory and General Information'’ below. 


The Company b paying a second interim dfvtdend of 0.7p par share net in respect of the year ended 31st 
March, 1 980 on tho 3.250,000 ordinary shares of 1 0p each in issue prior to the acquisition of Regent which, together 
with the first Interim dividend oF 0.1 4p per share abeady paid, totals 0.84p net equivalent with a tax credit of rinse- 
sevenths to 1.2p gross.. The second interim dividend is to be paid on 28th April, 1 980 to shareholders on rite Register 
of Members on 21st. April 1980. The 2.786,675 ordinary shares of 10p each of the Company to be issued rathe 
vendors of Regent credited as fully paid wiH not rank for this dhrdend. It is not intended to recommend any further 
dividend in respect of the yew Hided 31 st March. 1980. The vendors of Regent will have received an interim dividend 
totalling £27,500 gross in respect of Regent's current financial year beginning 1 st Octobar.l 979 priorto the acquisition 
of Regent by the Company: they wiD not be entitled to eny further dividend on their Regent shares. 

The decisions of the Directors in relation to dividends far the year ending 31st March, 1981 must await 
results for that year butiif the consolidated profits for the year ending 31st March, 1 981 in total ware equal to those 
achieved by the Company in the year ended 31st March, 1 979 and those achieved by the Regent Group in die year 
ended 30th September. 1979, the Directors would expect to reco m mend net dividends totalling not less than 1.4p 
per. share in respect of the year ending 31st March, 1981 which, with the tax credit at the present rate, would be 
equivalent Jo 2p gross per share. It is expected that an interim ifividand in respected tbe year w01 be paid in or about 
February, 1981. 


Balance Sheet art 31st March, 1979 of Stewart Salmon 
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Cummt assets 

Cosh at hank .... ....I 

Money at call and shortnofica • 

British Government Stocks 

Advances to customers and cfher accounts raesfosbfe 


:-4 V- ■ . £Q00 & : •• 
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3 
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Current liabilities - 

Current deposit and other accounts payable 
Amount dueto tha Company 
Amountduato fellow subsidiary 


Ittvi 

- 46 


Net currant asset* 


THE FUTURE 


The Directors are confident first the dvorsHfod Interests of fire Regent Group together with fin financial 
resources of the Company wiQ provide a sound base for further expansion both by internal growth and acq u i siti o n . 
Tha Directors intend to realise the currant Investment portfolio erf the Company in due course. 


financed by: 

Issued share capital 
Reserves 


2. The Regent Group 

Regent was incorporated In Engle nd on 1 4th July. 1 923 as a privetecomparry to take over an existing business 
of motor engineers and agents carried on'at Its premises at Leicester Rood, Market Hattoo rough, Leicestershire. Regent 
estabtiahad a garage business at Coventry. Road, Morioet Karborough in the 1930s and commenced an engineering 
business there in 1940. It acquired a further garage at Nbworth, •Lercestenhire in 1946. In August 1978 Regent 
purchased the business and assets of the company then named Hiatt & Company Limited and in March, 1979 it 
acquired 51.6 percent, of the share capital ofToney Cox Limited ("Cox"). 

The business of tha Regent Group may be split brio two divisions as followss— 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE COMPANY 




The following information regarding tha Company and its consolidated subsidiary and concerning Stewart 
Salmon is based on attested accounts for tho years or periods stated. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Acco u nts 


ACCOUNTANTS REPORT ON THE REGENT GROUP .- % 

au u a lwp ° rt m ** BaBWIt Group fa” 1 ** Company's «aftoafcSp6armdP«}l» / 
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Engmoonng division 

This division comprises the business acquired from Hiatt & Company limited, now carried on by Regent 
under the name "Hiett end Co" end the Coventry Road ariglneering business. Hiatt and Co, which Operates from 
premises In Birmingham, Tamwonh and Sheffield, manufactures and distribute* a range of police and security 
equipment; other products indude lead -headed wall nails, agricultural and veterinary equipment and karabumrf. " 
The Coventry Road business carries out specialised precision machine engineering. 


Motor dmtion 


Income 
Investments 
Short iBfm deposit* 
Discount on treasury bflls 
Share dealing 


r ended 37 at March 

1977 1978 
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6 Caer Street. 

Swansea SA1 3PSL 
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This division comprises (a) main dealerships for EL cars mdudmg Austin, Morris: Triumph and Rover, a 
retail dealership for Land Rovers and a distributorship for Aston Martin, ell of which are conducted from the Leicester 
Road premises In Market Harboraugh; (to) a dealership for BMW cos which are sold from the Kibworth pr omi ses and 
(c) a retail dealership operated by Cox far Lada can from premises In Birmingham. Aipeamsnt in principle has been 
reached to convert the Lada retail dealership into a man dealership. Anewsubskfiaryisinthe course of f ormation under 
-the nameToney Cox Car Sales Limited in which Regent will have a 52 p or cent interest and which will fn future conduct 
from premises in SparfchilL Birmingham the new and second-hand car sales business at present conducted by Cox. 

Servicing facilities are provided at all locations and petrol is sold by Regent from two d t as in Mattel Harboraugh 
and one in Kibworth. Regent has recently established a Unipart franchise at Market Harboraugh. : 


Expenses 


Profit be Fore taxati on 
Taxation 


Profit after taxation 
Extraordinary hams 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

On completion of the acquisition of Regent the Board of tho Company wfli be Mr. R. A Shuck, the Chairman 
of Regent, Mr. J. H. Bunas, the Managing Director of Regent, Mr. A Todd and Mr. J. V. Woo Ham. - ■ 

Mr. Shuck, aged 42, who will be Chairman and Chief Executive of the Company, is a director of a number of 
private companies whose activities include the manufacture end marketing of proprietary engineering products, end 
was Chaannanand Oriel Executive of three publicly fated companies namely Cornwall Property (Holdings) Limited# 
Maidenhead Investments Hoi tings Limited and MP1 Limited (now called Forward Technology Industries Limited). 
He became Chairman of Regent In March. 1978. 

Mr. Bones, aged 36, has been Managing Director of Regent since March, 1978. He has a background of 
experience in industrial com pa n i e s end wiD become a foil time executive director of tire Company. 

Mt A. Todd, aged SO, has wide experience of industrial and financial management with specific overseas 
involvement; he will become an executive director of the Company. 


Profit after taxation aid extraordinary item* 
Dividends 


Retained profits 


Consolidated Balance Sheet at 31st March, 1979 
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h ®£ Company# Limited ("RegenT) forfimfius 

yraraeraM^h&i^imber, 1979 and of ta subsidiary, Toney Ccoc Unfilled (tog iar the "RegeritGroup") from thy 

A ‘ n, ° a ^ d Jf s « ts £ company then cafied Hiatt & Company Limited ware acquired by Regent on 

Hth August, 1978 and fills business now operates underfire name of Hiatt; and Co. as a division of Rmant. A 
controlling mteipst In Toney Cox Limited was acquired on 21 at March, 1979 but with effect from 1 st Octobe£lS78. 

The auefltora of the Ragem Group tbroughnittba period underrmriawbavaibaenteifofiovwh^ . v-. 

Regentand Regent Group 
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Mr. Wooilam. aged 52. who has been Chairman of the Company since Mach# 19% wfll continue as a 
nonexecutive director of the Company. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

In addition to Mr, Bones tha executive directors of Regent are as foOgws: Mr. C.Reevaq. aged 4B, file financial 
Director, who joined Regent in.1962; Mr. B. C. Cripps. aged 44. who joined Regent In 1967 and has been Salas 
Director (Motor Division) since 1 968 ; Mr. C.T. Cox; aged 44, who was appointed to the Board of Regent in October 
1979, and has bean a director of Cox since its incorporation in 1972; Mr, H.H. La Trobe, aged 67, who was for many 
years' Managing Director of the company which ownad the busmeas of Hiatt and Co until he sold his controlling 
interest in 1 973. Following the acquisition by Regent of the Hiatt and Co business Ini 978 Mr. La Traba was appointed 
to fire Board of Regent to manage tha Hiatt and Co business. 

Neither Mr. Shuck nor Mr. Bones has ary written contract of service with Regent Mr. Reeves, Mr. Cripps and 
Mr. la Tipbe have contracts of service with Regent. In the case of Mr. Reaves and Mr. Cripps for a fixed term of five 
years from 15th March, 1978, and in the case of Mr. La Trabe for a term of five years from 1st January, 1979, and 
thereafter subject to three months' notice on eifiiar sida. Mr. Cox ha§ a estvica agreement with Cox for a fixed term 
of five years from 21st March. 1979. 

Tire Directots of Regard am supported by a staff of 1 93 of whom 97 mampkiyed In flH Engineering division 
and 96 la fire Motor division. The Company and its snbsidiaire^ other than the Regent Giauft bavo no employees. 


Quoted Investments at cost (rnufdfe market vaft»- £EO3£80) 
lnvmmantin Stewart Salmon not oopaoBdated 
Current Assets 
Shortterm deports 
Cash at bank 
Debtors 

Amounts doe from Stewart Salmon not cotnofidated 
Taxation recoverable 


entrant LfobUftias 
Proposed dividend 
Creditors 
Current taxation 


t. Acc ou n tin g policies 
■ (a) Depredation . 


Short leasehold property 
Plant and equipment 
Motor vehicles 


70% oncost 

IZjgGontodtidhgbalBnCs . 
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rttorance to armuafraovement on disposal value. 
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Nat Currant Assets 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 


It has been tha practica of tire Company to puUish consolidated financial infbnWtkm indudfog for fills 
purpose hs wholly-owned siibsicBay, London and Liverpool finance Limited, finandal information relating to 
Stewart Salman, also a whoriy-owned subsidiary of tho Company, has bean excluded from andveonsotidatfon under 
tha provisions of Section 161 (2) of fire Companies Act 1948. Thera is set out below under tho heading "finandal 
Information relating to the Company* Information based on the consolidated profir arid loss atxomttsoftha Company 
and its corwoWaiad subsidiary for tha flya years ended 31st March; 1979 and tha consofidatad balance she«t at 
that date. Separate financial information based on the profit and loss accounts of Stewart Salmon for tha period from 
11th December. 1974 (the data of hs incorporation) to 31st March, 1979 andhs balance street at 31at March, 1879 
are shown separately under that heading. There Es sat out below under the heading "Accountants Report on tho 
Regent Group” a report by Spicer and Pegier, Chartered Accountants, the auditore of tha Company, on the profits and 
on the source and apfriication of fonds of the Regent Group for tha fite yeftre ended 30th September, 1373 and the 
conaoDdated balance sheet of the Regent Group'at that data: 


financed by: 

Issued sham capital 
Share premium account 
Revenue reserves 
Capital deficit (note) 


(6) Stocks and work fa prosma . 

Cars for resale are «ated at dm lower of costand natreafnaHa value. 

(«) Deferred taxation 


Note :The balance on capRaTdeflcft account constitutes accumulated fas 
and upon the revaluation of ibe Company's Interest fn Stewart Salmon. 


Deferred taxation fat provided in respect of the excess of the net book vidua of tHrai i --- r -- n m'i r - 1 ' 
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& Profit and Loss Accounts of Stawcrt Salmon 


Period from 
11th December. 1374 
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The consolidated pre^tsbaf ore tax of tha Company and its ctmsoKated subsidiary for fiieyrarto 31 stMatil. 

1979 amounted to £41 ^100. 


Tbs consolidated profits before tax of tbs Regent Group for the year to 30th September, 1979 amounted to 
£185,000 at compared with E70JOO In the previous year; The substantial increase in profits- arose mainly as a ressft . 
of a full Year"e contribution from Hiatt and Co, uriAdi achieved profits before tax of £119.060. In tha previous year 
Hiatt and Co was only included for the seven weals from the date of hsacquisitfav and contributed profits before 
tax of £23,000. 
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Interest reeoivabfo 
Commbsion and foes nsttnued 
Dividends rocehred (gross) 
Profit on sham dealing (loss) 
Rant receivable 
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At 31st Match, 1980 the eonaolkJafed net tan^ble assets of the Company (taking quoted investments at 
nriddla mariem value but without attributing any value to the invasunant In the share capital of Stewart Salmon), 
based on unaudited management figures; ware £848^100- TMs figure is after deducting the second interim dividend 

nforredto below, but it does not take into account corporation tax which would be payable on capita! gains reafisad 

If the investment portfolio wore sold (estimated at £1 0,600). ■ 

At 30th September, 1379, as shown in the Accountants RepaiLtha corcsoHdatod Mttnjgpbls assets of tha 
Regent Group amounted to £532^)00. 

Thore is set out below a pro fonna statement of the net tangible assats of tho Entargod Group which shows on 
the basis stated therein net tangible assets of fiUtt&oaLThii figure reflects fit# nattangWo assets of fire Company 
et 31st March, 1978, which amounted to £617.000 (taking quoted lnvestmertta at cost). If for this figure there 
were substituted the figure of £648,400 mentioned above, the consolidated net tangible mate of tha Enlarged Group 
■would be £1 ,067,400 or 1 7.6p per share in tha enlarged share capital. 


Profit before taxation 
Taxation 
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(2) 

(25) 

1 

cut 


teteganisatioo expenses 


OH”?* fta matte profits during the period, n° c orpo ra fion rax has freon payabto 
*PP w * s **»n **M- The tootled charges include a transfer from 
1976 and 1577 and a reduced transfer to deferred taxation in 1978. Hite results 
— wp ite-a ceougfty poffey^tfee^egeot Croup winch recogmses tax tosses, created mainly by stock 
(arable for s«-off agamstfimro taxable profits), wWe not providing for the liability 
tortflxation oil the sack apprecusnon relief itssjf for periods prior to 30th S^namber," 978. 

M Tfa ettaiDnlinary item in 1978 comprised payments to retiring amounting m 


bGna/Odacuaa} b waflSag capita 


Applied asfotoss: 

Stocks and wafcfa progress 

Dsbuus 

Cash 


W) Dferidentb 


(taaaaseMJecreasBto: 

Creditors 

BankovEBkaftS 


Ordinary abates 


ny 


1975 

Year ended SDih September, 

1978 1977 1973 

1979 

£ 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

328 

S28 

328 

329 


2£00 

2.0BO 

2,112 


30,000* 

wabaoontiMlO^oBSiBTsbarasoSR^ent 


•mmm “ m 

G 

m 

1 - 

(3) * 

139 

5 

(5) 

S3 

' 37 

203 

219 

V 

(28) 

33 

83 

231 

(5) 


re- 

1 - 

35 

0) 

25 

68 

7XL 

485 

PI) 

(6) 

(B) 

(87) •- 

cost 

28 

traj 

(701 . 

14 

(2523 

*™ > 1 

1 

(85 ^ * 

199 ‘ * 

5 


(a) Mr. Shack and Mr. Bonas art as consiitms to Csstiebridge Lfotifed, atl htedf Man iffvadflmJi? cooipsay (rnzB 
off thovandcasof Reg am) in connection with the management of its U.K. Investments. Following the placing of 
Vtoaooo raw shares of the Company, Castiebridge Limited will ba interested in 1,571,602 ordinary shams Of 
thaCcmpanywhichwiUreprMent26.12percecr.o[rfieinnre2£BdIs5UBdsh3recapltzL 
Me ATodd, who is employed by s subsidiary of W St A Investment Corporation Limited, was until recenflya 
Director of W &A Investment Da rp oration Limited, whose wholly-owned subsidiaries at present own or hold 
970,000 onfihaiy shams of 10p each in tha Company, which will repreaant 16.12 per cent of th® increased 
rested share capita], 

MiT. Soon Shioag, who w3 cease to bB b director of the Company when tha Acquisition Agreement foeomes 
uncondmoral, is a director of London Consolidated Investments Limited, of S£f, Limited (the parent company 
ofScblesugw Investment Management Services Limited, which isihe investment achriaerlo the Company) and 
of Potman Estates of Hanover Squat* Limited which manages Strawm salmon. The investment advisojy 
arrangement tetennmable on one month's written notice given by exhar party, tha adviser being entitled top 
feeofj percent per annum calculated ontha capital value, of the portfolio excluding any holdings io Schteangor 
managed fends. Tha agreement for tha management of Stewart Salmon is terminable by either side by she 
trujirthsT witten notice; at present feqsaro payable at thereto of £8#0D per annum. These fees are exclusive of 
VAX Mr. M. R. Boston, who wiH also cease to be a director of the Company when the Acquisition Agreement 
becomes onc t n t diu onaLisa partner In Martin Boston &Ca,SoUdtois to the CmopzBy, who will rscsaosfsft 
boro lire Company in conn Bctionwitb the transaaioiisrdaaedtotoein. 


(9 


2. OthurSabstanthdlntsnsts 

Asal21at AuSL 1980. the Company had bean BOffflBdfcylflaJB»CMaB lMttd |l8BMIBMnl»liBiWltt8tMBr 
fate ra stedtn405^Pntdbatysliaiesc f t lroCo iH pa nifc 


3. 


(0 1^Detass8BoflMandCraBniij2radI^BegBBtdDnngfl»jraT«Jidad30S>S®tHjaaiy1ffi®WEiBS. 


Fixed; 


i Brine* sheet 



Acquisition Agreement 

ThaAcqttiBffon AeraementfeifatedSTsl Man*, tSSOaodismadabstraan CBflebridffe LimfteA Mr.Shn& 
Bib Bonas, Ms. C. Reeves, Me. B. C. Cripps, Mr. A. Ft. H. Rtt, Mr. W. L. Tiflett, and Mr. G. E. Reeves (1) sard tiro 
Company (?) and provides for lheacgnisnioo of tha wtwte of Ihsissunf share capital ol Regantfora consideration 
consisting of tilB aBotmont credited as faBy paid to tire vendors of 2766j,675 ontinaiy shares of lOpeach. Tte> 
A dradp* AgmraBMdicontaiBsindeiniutie»iniasgeotofincoBiatBXie 5 ta*dmyagBlcapttaitiarBtertaib 


B ri w ft 

Goodwill 

Inwatmantln a ib sMiai y 

Cmantanets 
Stocks and veotk in pterae&o 
Debtors 
Bnhndfislb 


ffota 


ThgmtSnrp 
tnoffs mxr s 
,514 
• 26 


Regent 

eooffs toco's 

490 


|Z9 7hs net ssstocfToney Cox limited sihibBta&feo fit* con&clBinitnteStetBaiujadfbf cabby R&ant 
during tire year ended 30lh Septs mb 1979 were: 


26 

5 


Fixed assets 
Nee cuxreoi CaWSe* 


C tt u swtft MBftg 

•Shortterm teas 
Banfccvwdrafr (soared) 
Taxation 



G65 

413 

1 


Less Minority integst 


979 



A 7ha Placing 

Koytar minraniT Unfed, by a contract dated and April, 1980 ( saa pa ragra ph 8 (b) (fg) batowX hasa gea l 
to ptnehaseftom Casttebri^e limited IjOOO.OOO ordinary shares of the Company at a price, of 28ip per share. The 
purchase » conditional upoirthe Countii of Tha Stock Btc ha ngeBanting a listing for ths whole of the sham capital 
of tha Company issued andtiowto be tssned and upon oo mptetion of the acqaitifixi of lire share capital of Regent nOE 
Iatentom 2nd May, 19BD. The contract provides. utieraliB, that iha Company wfllpay-tfao costs and expraisas of and 
incirieataliotba application for a listing ofthe share capital oflhe Company issued and now to be issued, inducing 
accountancy and legal fees, the cost of printing and advertising, and capita! doty os the increase in shag capital • 
nfrireCamfMtiyantlfgaafttKiBjgerlMmannlAiritedanrffti RtryJamag* n^rh f fynt^rnri^rv^nmy. 


Sm Subsidiaries ' 1 

The Company WTU,npnnconipie6on of thDanqnisiSon of if® sbsT&cajxtal of Regent (which wiHtej»lJGfln 
Incroasad and reotgmiisedpn'orio such contplerioq), lave tiro folImaligg au lgidlBilBS all inempaatfid to Bte^Btd and 


294 

60 

427 

7 

30 


818 


Sm Account* 

hbaBdj~tgdHm»maof^HegaittGTOto bean cade Qp^aBypariod afeM p mim 30th ga^ bn& 


Num of Company 
London and Liverpool Financs Limbed 
St owai t Salmon a nd Company limited 
Th ^Refl M * rf * TlfA, * m ‘ i ~ # tpy n y< < 


Date of 

Incorporation teatftfi a * ewarf 

1stNoveniber,1973 lOOonTmaiysIrarasof £1 each 
11th December, 1 374 65,000 ordinary shares a f£1 each 
14thJiUy,1S23 ■ . 1 6,000 ortfinarysbaresofl Op each 


C M ^ — 




- "" i':-!:. 1 
ff.r* 


fctMrtaaMM 




1E8 


161 

longterm brans 




698 


6S2 



45 


46 

Deterred tmtnTinn 

m 


86 

132 

82 

12B 

• • 




566 


55 4 

Rnancodby: 




Oil 1 


L_- - 

Share capital . . 

. Reserves 




40 

518 


40 

514 





558 


554 

Miao&y interest 




S 







566 


554 


1979. 


YonrefaJfirioIIy, 
SPICER AND PEGim 

fJhar tmnur t Asr r tr m t mf m 


TbnqrCulMted 


Hiatt 8t Company Laruted 
(non-traefog) 


of £1 each 

le.ooo 5 pmr»iimn-otjnmtoiuBprelB*EBnosfaiB» .. t 

of £1 each 

1 6D00 dalErted sharesoTd each 
16th Fe&niaiy,! 972 5.000 ordinary shares ol£leach 
(51£pcffcentowiiEdbyR^|Ent) 


25thMay>1978 2onSaatyshaie90f£1 aacb 


& 


PRO FORMA STAIXMEWTOF WETTMISIBIE ASSETS OFTTffi ENLARGED GROUP 


The following is based on tha audited consolidated Wane* sheet ofthe Company at 31*1 Merit, 1979 and 
the audited consolidated balance sheet of tha Regent Group at 30lh September, 1979, adjusted only to reflect the 
acquisition by Regenr.in October 1979, ofthe freehold premises at Great Barr, Binninghafn.Tba purchase price of 
lhe property, £120,000, was financed by a loan, cmying an naemsttetoof 3frparcenbabatfe Bsst^ys Bank Limited 
baserataaodBrepay^iIainequsIquarteffytnsiaimentsoMBBfitwicarpariod. 


(a) 


Hook 


f) Ftod assets 


£0073 


Outs - 

Fmohoid property 
Short leasehold property 
Plant and equipment 
. MotonrPhklas 


RegentGnwp 
Cost or 

Valuation Depredation 

OOOffa eooffs 


Coster 

Valuation 

£000b 


Regent 


tOOO's 


3 

78 

12 


67 
7 O 


Fixed Assets 

Quoted Investments ef cost (out&5ama&tf vaJflto-£HR28Q) 
Investmant in Stewart Salmon 
Current Assets 

Stocks and work tnpngm* 

Debtors 

ShorttERn deposits 
Amaoat doe from SttntSHtaBQ 
Taxaifon rscowoabl* 

gt tx awt* / 


SCOffs 
• 628 
425 

8 


Valuation 
. Freehold property 
Rant and equipment 


93 


231 


77 



4 

81 


AinouttdaBan UrajteBteso 


Quran i l iaLBM ea 

Crarfitora 
Shortterm bats 
Bank ovoriitei: 
Taxation 
Dividends 


1*17 


9SD 


Net Current Asst* 


514 


490 


*• ; 


Tha principal freehold properties ware valued an an open market baas as at 30th Septemfaer,197S by 
James Andrew & Partners, Consultant Surveyors and Estate Agents. Certain plane and equipment 
- ebte2nad<wti»acQU»ikuofHiat£andCaw&evabed0tanopannaricetpdira.71teaiiplusaiisngoD 
tittsa valuations over book value has been credited to capital reserves. 

(p) Goodwin cootists of legal and consultancy costs incurred on tha acquisition ofthe business mid assets 
. ofHiattandCo. 

(E) ImaMmarrtinaibsirfiaywpw seirt aRBgeiitrsSI ^BparoanLintaartinTonay Ccaelimtad. 

(ft} S to de eand watk in pragmas 

RegaotGroop Regent 


long Term Loans • 

Deferred Taxation 

bstarasx of Minority Stnaholdera la Cooe 


166 

88 

8 


tnss: estimated expenses of dts anpilsiti on of Regant and re-fe&g 
(exclusive obVATO 


Rat Tangible Assets 







-rr.'Ut 

•• r -3 


Ra w mate rials 
Work in progress 
Hashed goods 
Csrstonesala 
Petrol 


“rrf'i 


W Stomm l oa B * 


. Be»rtbnrpBGingp-13peri»m.(rep«dTn JenuBy.tSW) 
* Otiujrkjffl®— no set wpaymont or interest tonos 


- L : . ‘ j.’s 5 ' 



As at 3lst March, 1980, tta cost of qoMad Ensasteffirtstitan beld by fft»CflMpanyw3fc£i®53*aBd tire 
vatafionofthapanfalio, based on nritMtanalatq*atDlon»*reafi43Pft943» 


585 


PREMISES 


TbHoBotiogkogummyoiibofmsiuBtmudenceuMb fR uRKBU^aaps 

Address . ttotans Paata . 

NMap BBfcahmM— 


Vacation 


BowthrapeG>ntq)loains88fitnam^byBmxfeysBaakLintited.AnoriiarhransaiBtmsQciBad. 


lM sV 

• ’-:c* 


® 4< *? , Hefleiit frae a long term loan of £48.000 from Lombard North ftentnri Limited. Thwa rs a £30,000 
atoddrig taeffity and the balance of £1 6,000 npresams a loan of £40/100 granted In 1 973 and repayable 
by equal quarterly mstatmoots qf £1,000 each. IntBmst is chaiged.csnTBittly at 2 per cant above finance 
house rates. The loans are secured by way of a second charge which is fixed and floating on a& assets 
■ <rf RflgBntendranksparfpaasovBilh Barclays Bank Lhtntsd behind the fct£46Q,000. 


filffi) Deferred taxation 

w “■ 


Regent • 

Lfiksstw Road, • I) Showrooms (BI5, T) Fre^reW-50,000 srpti. Vrfncd by James Andrew 

MatkatHatboraugh offices, workshop, B)Laasehotd— 20.500 sq.ft. &P&rtoesat£19%000as 

stores Leased from National Battalia Bt30thSeptenrber197g 

- 3)Pefrolsta£on Company Limited for atom onanopenmadcstbeaB 

of21 yeetsfroml 8th 
November 1961 (witbanop&nj 
to i e n — r fa tafattber 
2] years) one petrol 
company lease (tied safa^» 

— . Bentfsfi&SIBp^Lfram 

IstJacgsylSSOfaranayEsr 


Article of Assnciaf Ion 

77reAtficteofAs anfl«tiro cfftaCOBqBBycoiaafo9aeirrifc|^ ^ 

Voting 

Suiqactto any spectel tights or restrictions as to voting attached to any class of sfnrasionashawof toneb 
every member present in person shaB have one vote and On a poll wary member piesBat fnpOBEinacirtjy preaqf 
shall have onevotBfcneveryabarehdd by him. 

(b> Directors 

O) NoshamquaiifTcationiBrBquirad by Directors. 

(FT) The fees ofthe Directors shall ba atari annual rata not exceeding £2£00 and such fefiSShaD bg AAhd 
amongst the Directors as they shall unanimously resolve orin default ttweof equal iy.The Directors may'rilso be 
paid by way of additional fees such further sums as tire Company in general meeting nay determine. Any 
Director who is appointed to any executiveoffice or who serves on any committea or who otirarwisa pufbOQS 
services which in the opinion of the Directors are oolade the scope of tire ordinary duties or a Director may ba 
paid, in addition to any Directors' lees, such remuneration fay way <rf salary, percentage of profits or otirerni&» 

• as lbs Directors may da tannin a. 

• (Til) A Director shall not vote (or ba counted in agoororri) in respect of any contract or atraugKtnantbr any 
ether proposal whatsoever In which he has any malarial toorests, otherwisathan by virtno of his interest? in 
shares or debentrees or other securities of or otherwise in brthioagh tha Company, exceptthat he stall (in ti» 
absence of some other material marest as indicated below) be entitled to vote (and be counted hi the quorum) 
in respect of any resolution concerning tfifi goring of any security or uufennuiy to him in respect of money lent 
or obligations maurad by bimat tha request of orfor ths benefit of the Compmry or any of its subskfiades:ttw 
.giving of any security or iodemnityipattnrdparty in respect of a debtor obligation ofthe Company or sty of 
its subsidiaries for which hehimsetf h a s assumed respomOriUtyin wbderirmpartimdera guarantees indemnity 
by the giving of security; any prt^iosal concraning an offer of shares or debentures or other securities erf or by 
the Company or any of its subsldteriastor subscaiption or pmchasB in Wbicb offer he is or is to bo umrestud ac a 
ps nfcqraat in the underwriting thereof; any pro p osal concerning any other company in which its is interested 
directly or indirectly end whether as an offerer or sbareboltier or otherwise provided that Ire is nottho bolder of 
or beneficially interested in 1 per cent, or more of any dess of the equity share capital or of the voting rights 
avaflable to members ofthe relevant company; anyproposal concerning the adoption, modi fi cation or operation 
ofaaupeimrwBtwntond or retinmMQttreneiitesctrenwuiidarwhich hooray bermfitaridwhich has bear appnwed 
by or is subjeerro and conditional uponthe approval bytbe Board oflntaDdRavanuefortaxatron purposes. 

pv) Where proposals mo under ctmMuaSon CDacandngiha appointraant (including fixing or varying tbs 
■term* of appointment) of two or more Directors to offices or employments with the Company or any company 
in which the Company is interested such proposals may be divided and considered br rotation to each Director 
separately and in such case each of the Directors con ce rne d (if not debarred from voting under (rii) above) 
shall be entitled to vote (and be counted la a qncamn)ig respect of eadiiBsnhirinnmccept Hat nwhaBtingfra 

own appointment. 

(c) Borrowing Powers 

• The Directors sfalT restrict ftab oro wrUBs of tea Coirqi a ny ago khctsp all vetiag and ot T iart Tg lrteef 
powers of control exercise ble by die Company in relation fa its subsidiaries (g any) so as to procure (as regards 
subsidiaries so far as by such exorcise they can procure) that The aggregate principal amount fart ho time being 
remaining undischarged of all moneys borrowed by the Group, being tho Company and its subsid i a ri es for tha 
time being, (ekcIUriVe oMotovgroup borrowings) shaB not at any lime without the previous sanction of an 
onSuxanr resolution of the Company exceed threethnsslhe aggregate of thB amount pal d up or credited aa paid 
op on the share capital ofthe Company and the amount standing to the cr edit of the consolidated reserves oF 
ths Company and its subsidiaries (nrduding any share pnaoman accrxmt but excluding any reserves for taxation 
and after deducting a nyamournstandrog to tire debit of profit and loss account) as shown by the latest audited 
consolidated balance stmt, adjusted as may be neocsacymrEspett of any variation of paid up capital or aoy 
distribution made or any shares transferred (otherwisa that within the Group) since the dele of such ba lanes 
sheet and so that for this purpose capital a! totted shall bo treated as fcsued. The btxiowmgs for this purpose 
sbefl be deemed to include the issue of loan capital nohwfctanding that it may be issued In whole or in part 
fora consideration othBrthan cash. No suchsanction shaB be required to tiro borrowing of any sum intended to 
be applied Intbe repayment (with orwHhout premium) of any moneys then already borrowed and outstanding 

awl so applied vdtWnsbnydaysofthBbanowhtgtheTBof. 

The provisions of Section 1 85 of tha Companies Act 1943 rc&ing to tbs retirement aid appofatroeitt of 
D & ac fcauatt aining the ageof70 apply tothe Company. 

- At present the Articles of Association of the Company provide that all moneys rea&ed on the safe, ttara> 
portion or retiisation ofthe Company's investments or of any oiber property or assets of tha Company in axosssof 
lhe book price thereof and an other moneys in the nature of accretions*) capital, whether on sals of property or atinr 
capital investments or assessor otherwisa, droll be capital moneys and shall be treated for all purposes as such, mu! 
tint as profits available tor dividend. This provision is suitable for an rnuastment trust buf, since the Company is 
ceasing to be an investment trust; a resolution W31 be proposed at tte naxt Annual General Masting to leoKOrotiU* 
pswasuiftomtheArtictesafAssociatioa. 


Worfana Capital ' 

The DlrectBis are sataerf that, taking into account ecfetiW facartito and fi» Cag&snfO BBOIBOBfete 


8. ..eanand 




AccelaatedcapErai dfawaneos 

Stock apprecfation rdiof 

Unutfiisad tax losses camadtorwaid 

Regent Group 
BXJO's 

73 

76 

(5B) 

RBffOlt 

mu’* 

66 - 
73 

m 

115andl17, 
CovonnyRoad, 
Market Harbraouaft 

AdBMaaa«pcaatiorrtaxtscovera&to 

93 

(7) 

89 

ci) 


e •’ 

88 

82 



j) Entf mafagwalshopsn Rw*oW-4ft50)sq.ft . 

5) Petrol Station and Q Leasehold— 15^100 sq.ft 

MJJ.T.tSSting Leased from Mobil Oil Company . 

Limited for a term of 3 years 
from 20th December! 978. ona 
piarolcompany lease (tiedsales). 
Rent recurrently £4,500 p^-rtsiog 
to £4, 600 pjl from 20th December 
IBSOtorthsthiBiyea' 


ykSepSbftiutmQmSma 
&Paxoan*t£B5j3Q0ax 
as30titSepambet197S 
«nan apantnatfcetbaais 


(a) TTwDirgtrtorgronotawam of any E^afioiMrtChumptrftna^^hgpoit anc a pending orSaEatoiMl a aaj a go 
Compaay ormyof taraubsk fi a rle s. •. . 




..-it' .? 


C um p ri sBt h a f blto w &>gt 


HarboreughRcffiir- 

{Qbwodb 


,rt . 
'T - .«> 
• V 


Anniented captrfdbwtences 
Accateretad fndustrW baBdrogaltowances 
StocfcappredaiionraHef 

RoBovoieGef . .. ___ 

Surplus arising on rayduaSon offbosf asset* - 
UnutSsedtBxtoBsascamadtewaid 


Advawracapo^aatfiUBCOVBRfito 




Showrooms (BMW), fteahOtf«4&SQOs$ife 

works hop^ores ad 

•patn tist a ti oa 


Valcsd by Jamra Andrew 
& Partners at £85,oatas 
atSMiSameuri»1979 
cnanopanmafcmfrma 


111to115(odd} # 
Baltimore Road. 
Great Barr, 
Birmingham 


Bqpb aaiingteoJte bo p* 
used by HtaQmdCa. 


VafiradbyWadoaBoofe 
Cojt £130,000 on 
l2tit ftteiwyi 980ongi 
opennarfettrasrs 


00 


Unitell md12 ' 
Tam worth In dustzial 

Estate, 

WattinaStro^ 

Tamwottb 


BrfnasinBmttetopS tBBe!wfd-4^00sq.ft . 

DSBd by HJottand CD. Leased from 25th March 1?78 

to14thSeptmber1980at; . 
amoral of £2805p* 

Regem does not have seCHriiy Ofte77®» 

nndertfreLaxftgdandTgaotAoo 


•• * p ’ ■ 

, ‘j , > 

-tl ’ l 

7^04^2 pccEOt arnsjJrfw fjitjftranceafmasof £1 esch ■ ■ 

. . .lanpgpreceatimciiiigtiadMbirtttKPCBdiaa^fiHKft 1 - 

7880 

16,000 

16,000 

r.i 


39590 

of *' 

fesaadajidfWfypaSf! , 

7J2Q4^wcanbqginr8ifto)gBftnnertroi6f£tqc6 
16j0dO5pacntnbn^»iaitetim[ndBenadaiBSOf£le8Gxi 

tSJXnprdHwyshassofQeacfc • 

7520 

18,000 

16,000 


- i. ' • • ■ ; . 



1st Flair. 

Hutton BbMT5& .. . 
WesfStras^ 

Sheffield 


Beaming VRRtebops 
psedbyHlatrandCo. 


Leasehold— 1500 sq. ft, 

teased from 1 7th ABgust1S7UB 

Decamb«i577atarenad 

of£475p^.Tlietenntteuii)gwfnra4r 

RegwitispnjswrtfyfrnldinaoUafOntiJS 

tannseftheiaasa 


Aparttoro tfeflAcqrrifttnfflAgr8eTrig n t,tfeDirecfais ara trot aware of any coT rtr a ct s wlgch hava been osartad 
Into other than in the ordinary course oFbusfeess within -the two years immediately preceding the date of litis 
documantbythe Companyoranyofitssubadiariesand which are or may be material excrgittbefodowing:— 

An Agreement dated 11th August, 1978 and made between Hiatt & Company Limited (1) Regent (2) 
Foxbridge Limited (3) and Bowthorpe Holdings Limited (4) and an Agreement supplemental thereto 
dated 14riiJurre,1979 and made between Hiatt & Company Limited (1) Regent (2) Foxbridge Limited 
(3) Bowthorpe Httidtngs Limited (4) Me Bonas (5) and Mr. Struck (6), relating to the purohasa of 
tbs business of Hiatt and Co. by RcgntiL The coosiderarion paid, after certain adju^mflalsiiadarthB 
supplenremaIAgrBemeot,was£1 42.899. I 

CO A'corarart dated 8th October, 1979 and made between HeMennanStudfast limited (!) and Regent(2) 
relating to the purchase by Regent of the freehold of 111 to 115 (odd), Baltimore Road, Great Ban^ 
B to h ri— hra 20,000- 

(5) A certified extractfrom the Minute Book of Begaqtrecqn flnglfet enn s of the acqnisaion by Regent of a 
coB&unmffintBEStla Ctoc-oo 2JstAfrudi; 1979 byaaans of the subscription at shares iota sum of 

S5A&. 

(rv) An Agreement dated 22nd April, 1S8D between CasHebridg© limited (1). Cartlsbridga Limited and 
others (2), the Company, (3) and Keyear Ulhnann limited (4) being the agreement referred to above 
whereby Keyset UUmann Limited agreed cooditioraUy to purchase 1.000,000 ordinary shoes of tha 
Comnuyfctm'Cntiebridga Limited^ . 

Dtcept for 750,000 ordinary shares of fop each feared fn May, 1978 at an average price of 2Tp psrsham, no 
share orioan'capitel ofthe Company and, ®ccept for share capital of Regent to be acquired under tha Acquisition 
Agreement and the- initial share capital of Hiatt & Company Limited, no share or loan capital of any of its sub- 
sidiaries has. since 31 st March. 1978, been issued, whether for cash or for a cnnrideiation other than castfrirab 
exceptfar the shares to faetssued under the AcquiritioR Agreement and the Initial share caphat of Taney Care 
Car Sales Limited, is any so ch capital proposed to be issued. No unissued slrareorloao capita! of tha Company 
or of sny of its subsidiaries is under option or agreed, conditionally or uneondmonalfy.to be put undar option, 
tfo commissions, discounts, brokerages dr other special terms have been granted by lira Company since 31st 
' March, 1 978 in connection with tile iaau or rails of any share or loai capita] or tha Company or of any of its 

subsidiaries. 


(d) Flowing the poposedisBtRvtfiSB wifi remain anifnafeed but InuEsned 1,983,325 ordirrary g&srb of 10p each 
no issue of which will be made which would effecflueryafsartiia control of the Company orthe nature oF Os 
' . boainsss without ths priorapprsvatoftira Company in general mealing. No material iacae of shares (other Than 
to shareitekiera pro rata to brisling holdings) will be made within one year of the data of refitting of lhe dins 
capitalaftheCotnpaaywhhoutthsptiorapptovaJoftiieCaiTipanyingeneral meeting. 


■ffl.SbsapcoteZtfna 

Xnawodh 


fi»rtoid-0 ccoftiafbyn 
iffiiifides^oy^ 


Cox 

4i3,WbrMftfta& 
Tysstey, 


stores 


On IQtii January, 1979, Regent Bwaased HgaBiiofeBd orijmiy Aare ftan a^gOP wfoary - 




x’j 


Capita! rasam 
Rewntrumsanras 


E of £1 each 3rd issnadtiza 
nofrealQ8dpre&& 

ggmtGmup 

SOOffs 

233 

295 

Regent 

SOOffs 

223 

231 

518 

514 


Usrinld— 8,100 sq.ft. 
Ltrasedforaumiof20yM8fta|B 
1stDecember1S75, Rontalis 
ifiviawablaevBrySthyaarffldfB 
WBeatiy£tW»Op* 


(e) Altfia next Annual General Meeting oftfaeCompan/a ra solution will ba propose d to appoint Rf&aJi) RhtH&fe 
CbarteradAccounram^whoareatpresenijointaudtotsof R«ent,as the auditors oftheCompany. 

© The expenses rriafinfl tothe acquisition of the mrara capital of Regent and the re-iistiDg of lhe share capital of 
• thaCompany araesumaied to amounno £1 20,000 andare payable by the Company. 

Spicer and Peg Jer have ghran and hqva not withdrawn tteir written consent to tfie iacfaslon of Hair Bepsitfil 

th'idocumondnthB form and coruextln which kappeare. 

fii) Janus Andrew ft PannesandV/ufdowson &Co. hsvagftraiTand hays their waftten cteKsnte to 

the inclusion tnthfc dncuman inf l aleraiices iPthBrilBPBCliMolWiHlioPSUi tnaionn and context in which thuy 
respectivatyappeac. 


DisvtonRosit 

ShSrteyj 


Leased fora tenn of lOy sateltoa 
1stMaicb19Z2ataramalaf 


SHTcvtiRoa^ 

Sparfdtiti, 

Birmingham 


‘I / 


TtetewfltGioup baiaBatSO* SwtBnte 1879,om!i»aBdfhrittnBcaitoIaxpai*iirB«ii«infi^ 

to £ 129 , 000 which was not provided mtiwuocounts. OftHs amount £120.000 itiaiedtotiie^^asa 

propatywas vafoed by Widrinwsni & Co, Chataed 


gHnw oon s flafa^ LuasehoW— 17^00sqA 

petrol forecourt— peDd Leased from MohllOil Company 

salescessedineofy Unsred.7hBlBaseexf*edinJuly 

1379 1S7BBnd Cox cunBntty has a 

temporarytntence,Cun«irtei8a3i3 

f2,OOOpA 


' 1 TbBStncfcBBSraisa. • 

0 Copies of thafoUowipgdbtwawnts win BQ®ra^htefm'fn^wiJrofla«fia office oFKffJ^BrWIrriann UB&sd,25 

wak. Street, London EC2V 8JE on wrateisys (except Saturdays and public boOdays) dating usual business 
boursuntil 12th May.1 980?— _ . : _ 

(i) the MemnraKluniand Artlttiesof AssocWooonnaCompBTyaTifl Rj^Bnt; 

(ii) the published Reports and-Accountsof tin Company and its subsidianes forthotwo yaat9«nded3Tsl 
March; 1979- 

(Hi) the RroonsmdAcrarantsof the HegaBtGronpfortftatwoYearaenderffflJth September, 1979: 

(he) the Report of Spicer and Pogler, togelhw widia stareroMt cMhe adjustments made by fflaj fO? til* 
puiporasof ttwr Reportandgmog thoreasonstneraior; 

(v) the valuation rot properties rafairedto abova; 

(vO TheconsemsafenBdtofnpatafliaphg8ft)and8(b)a6oVB; . 


* r tl. 
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• iEmandal ■ Tipea.:; April ^ |9&0 
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• TEXTILES 


Samples produced 
at less cost 


..ONE OF the problems in a 
number of industries is the 
costly task of sampling. Often 
this means that production 
equipment has to be switched 
-off the job of making the pro- 
duct simply to make a very 
small hatch that represents 
someone’s else’s idea. This is 
.complex and extremely costly. 

In the textile trade the prob- 
lem is particularly acute when 
equipment, particularly for, say, 
sp innin g, comprises a series of 
production elements ganged 
together within a single frame. 
With a growing tendency 
towards recovering and re- 
cycling raw materials, the 
textile manufacturer may often 
be confronted with a series 
of different lots of raw 
materials and in different 
colours. 

To run a sample blend in 
order to evaluate a shade based 
on a particular colour mix is 
virtually Impossible on produc- 
tion equipment, if only because 
the size of the batch is so 
great 

Now, this problem has, in 
part been solved by the intro- 


duction of a very compact, 
inexpensive, simple processing 
line that can run samples o£ 
as little as X kg of fibre, whtie 
samples of .even 100 gm can be 
run if processing is handled 
very carefully. • 

The miniature processing line 
was developed from what was 
essentially an instructional 
piece of equipment by Haigh- 
Chadwick of Marsh Mills, 
Cleekheaion BD19 5BD (0274 
870321). Most of the equipment 
has a processing width of 300 
mm, but the mini-card is built 
either as 300 or 600 mm pro- 
cessing width. 

If waste material is to be 
processed then it will first be 
fed through a Fearnought 
which is a machine that tears 
open the thread and enables the 
fibres to be separated. Subse- 
quently the material is fed 
through a plucker which still 
further opens the material, but 
which is much gentler in its 
action. Finally it is carded. 

The card is a very compact 
little machine which is built 
with several options. If a yarn 
is to be spun then it will deliver 


a -series of separated slivers Into 
a four-tier tape condenser that 
will give stiver bobbins that can 
be put up on the conventional 
spinning machines and run 
alongside production in the 
mill . 

It may be that only sfver is 
required in which event this is 
delivered into . a -can, while 
should the line be used for non- 
woven fabric evaluation a. com- 
plete full width web may- be 
doffed on to a wheel or drum 
placed in front of the card after 
the tape condenser has been 
racked forwards. After a pre- 
determined, number of revolu- 
tion the drum and card are 
stopped and the layered web is 
then removed. 

The Haigh-Chadwick tine is 
able to process fibres from 19 
to 152mm staple length which 
is about \ in-6 in, and it has 
been described is a " semi- 
wollen" line in that it 
originated as a tool for the 
wollen manufacturers, but is 
now coming to be considered 
for very much more critical 
applications such as colour 
blend evaluation and in 
examining different blends for 
non woven texLles. 

It has been built so that 
virtually every parameter can 
be varied at will in order to 
discover the effect on 
production. 


• SAFETY AND SECURITY 


COMPUTING 


No access to moving parts 


Bank takes 


AMONG the more common 
causes of industrial accidents is 
“overrun" of moving parts of 
machinery. 

Winkworth claims that its 
new time delay bolt, which acts 
as a “bar stop” eliminates the 
possibility of such accidents. 
Used either by itself or in 
conjunction with an existing 
limit switch it can be used with 
most modern guarding screens, 
lids or cages. ' 

To remove the guard, the 
operator turns the screw handle 
on' the time delay bolt The 
initial turn activates an internal 
limit switch which breaks the 
electrical circuit The bolt 
however, must be turned further 
before it can be withdrawn 
enough to release the guard. 


The delay between the activat- 
ing of the limit switch and the 
release of the guard allows the 
moving parts of the machine to 
come to rest before the operator 
has access to than. 

Winkworth says it has experi- 
mented on applying the bolt 
which measures 160mm by 
107nun, to most types of guards 
or lids. Typical of these are 
the sliding guards on machine 
fools. By fixing the bolt so that 
the bar is in .the path of the 
sliding guard the operator 
cannot gain access to - the 
tooling area until the bolt has 
been removed. 

• Another example quoted is 
the lids of mixing machine s. By 
the addition of a cam to the 
hinge, the lid cannot be raised 
until the bar of the bolt is 
removed from the cam. This 


method is, however, only 
suitable for small lids or covers. , 
. When used on the lids of 
larger mixing machines the 
bolt is applied as a locking 
device over the front or side -of 
the lid. If the lid is hinged; the- 
bolt should be used in 
conjunction with a limit switch 
at the hinge point By so doing, 
the operator cannot screw the 
bolt in with the lid open and 
having completed a circuit, run 
the machine. 

If used on machines or mixers' 
with lids that are~not hinged, a 
magnetic safety- switchcan be 
used and wired in with the ftna 
delay bolt 

More details can be obtained 
from Winkworth Machinery, 1 
Bridge. Street, .Staines, 
Middlesex. TWI8 4PX (0784 
55951). 


on more 


equipment 


Watches freezer temperature 


• COMPONENTS 

Keyboards 

withstand 


ALTHOUGH AIMED at the 
commercial user, a device from 
Ranco Controls that warns when 
freezer temperatures have 
tiponme unacceptably high is 
also expected to achieve 
domestic sales. 

Called Freezalarm, iha unit is 
able to give visual and audiabie 
warning of high temperatures 
while allowing the normal 


temperature cycling resulting 
from defrosting to continue. 

Indicator lights show normal 
(green) or alarm (red) and in 
the latter case a two-tone 
warbling sound is emitted and 
a separate relay is energised 
wich can be used to operate a 
remote alarm or an automatic 
telephone dial-out unit 

Alarm temperature is pre-ocl 


by means of a screwdriver 
adjustment cm the front of the 
unit and typically would be set 
at 6 dec C above the freezer 
cabinet temperature. A delay 
timer prevents* d-f resting cycle 
alarm and this is similarly 
adjustable. 

Ranco Controls Europe is at 
Stadium Way, Reading RG3 6BX 
(0752 777186). 


COMPUTING equipment, worth 
about .'f3m i5 ‘to be supplied by 
NCR _ to -CHydesdale Baak over, 
the next two' years, basically, in 
the . form . *of -three/ * V-8575M 
machines* one. of whichi has 
already Been installed itU the 
bank’s computing ■ centre - in, 
■ Glasgow/ r;? v w av-./v 

Clyd esdaleMs “ 0 ®r, to 

the - ! machines two 

Century 615' dhd' ftw.-lal com- 
puters rarr.entiyiiu use audiwiH 
be - able - to - use its - cri sti u g 
Century .BS programs W&holrt 
simuktioti^says NCR. *'?.'„!** I’ 1 ' ; 

’ * : Thebank wltialsdbe.sathag 
up : an advanced distributed 
intelligence system"' witii^six, 
regional remittance - centrds 'ia 
Glasgow, Edinburgh,. Abedreeh; 
and London.' Each -.centre will:, 
have" two' NCR 775d. systems, 
.using dual; switch-able 8250 .com- 
puters^ one' contxolliBg four to 
eight work stations." for- doca- 
. ment processing^ and: "data . eap i . 
ture and the. other-fpr. c bn umini- 
cating accounting- information to 
the central .machine*. . _ 


AtlasCopco 


systems. 

Afoteputib 

workibryou. 


JftlmCopcc 


Mr&T 


fer On w fln n n bCara. 
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System will 


rough use Warns of trouble ahead 


AUTOMATION 


grow 


Colour on fabrics 


IN THE years since the Second 
World War there have been a 
number of technical innovations 
in screen printing of textiles 
and today probably the bulk of 
this type of printing is carried 
out an what are known as 
rotary screen printing machines. 

Instead of the old style fiat 
screen which is virtually a 
stencil, the rotary screen is a 
very fine, engraved cylinder 
which rotates and applies ink 
through perforations and so 
gives the design to the fabric 
running beneath it 

Normally a machine of this 
kind will have say eight 
different rotary screens posi- 
tioned in a row and these run 
synchronously over the cloth to 
build up a multi-coloured print 

Except that such machines are 
flat they very closely resemble 
the older type of printing 
machine which denpended on 
very finely engraved copper 
rollers, but with a roller print- 
ing machine the -rollers were 


positioned around the circum- 
ference of a bowl which is 
essentially a large diameter 
central roller or drum. 


Now a machine that very 
closely resembles a roller 
printing machine, but which 
uses a rotary screen rather than 
a roller, has been developed in 
Czechoslovakia. This is built 
as an 8-colour printer and it has 
a repeat length of some 640 mm 
(say 25 in.) and it is able to 
print fabrics from 900 to 1,800 
mm (35-71 in.) wide at speeds 
between 10 and 100 metres/ 
minute. The appeal of this new 
idea is that an eight-colour 
machine' occupies much less 
space in the works than a simi- 
lar capacity machine printing 
along a flat surface. 

The new rotary screen print- 
ing machine is the Elitex 4488- 
05 unit (British agent: Omnipol 
Trading and Shopping Company 
(London), 34-36 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London WC1. (01-242 
8640). 


MADE BY RCA and available 
in the UK from Norbain Dis- 
plays are keyboard units 
designed for demanding environ- 
ments. 

They have a virtually con- 
tinuous top surface which 
provides a dust and liquid proof 
construction which, together 
with the high noise immunity 
of the circuits used within, 
makes them suitable for use in 
hostile environments. 

Known as COSMAC VIP, 
these alphanumeric keyboards 
are ASCII encoded and have 
flexible membrane keys avail- 
able as a 58-key “ qwerty " con- 
figuration, with or without an 
additional 16-key number pad 
for fast numeric entry. A 
finger-positioning overlay com- 
bined with a positive action and 
aural tone feedback give good 
operator “ feel.” 

Norbain believes that this low 
cost high volume production 
unit will find use in a wide 
variety of industrial and con- 
sumer applications including 
personal, business and industrial 
computers. The larger unit 
with extra numerical pad 
measures 16.5 x 7.0 x 2.0 in and 
weighs 3.5 lb. 

More from Norbain at Ark- 
wright Road, Reading, Berks 
RG2 OLT (0734 864411). 


A MULTI-PURPOSE analyser 
and logger unit from Ashley 
Associates of North Road, Tims- 
bury, Bath BA3 1JJ (0761 
70129) is essentially an elec- 
tronic event recorder which can 
be programmed to take pre- 
determined action whenever a 
change of state occurs in one of 
the sensors to which it is con- 
nected. 

Up to 999 circuits can be 
accommodated and they may 
comprise fire or intruder alarms, 
industrial monitoring devices of 
all kinds, or sensors connected 
to production machinery. 


All of these events are re- 
corded and printed out on paper 
tape. In large industrial com- 
plexes several -remotely sited 
loggers can be linked to one 
master unit at a central point 
mid any installation can be con- 
nected to Securicor’s nationwide 
network of control rooms. 

The company sees applications 
in fuel conservation: with appro- 
priate sensors, a glance at the 
print-out will show where lights 
are being left on unnecessarily, 
or determine the characteristics 
of a central heating system. 


Indicates 


faults 


Extracts the fumes 


AN EXHAUST extractor that 
enables vehicle engines to be 
safely run while the vehicle is 
in a confined garage or work- 
shop is announced by John 
Plymouth, 51 High Street, 
Banbury, Oxon (0295 2503). 

It consists of a suction head 
that is clipped on to the vehicle 
exhaust, a flexible neoprene 
rubber hose, and an extractor 
fan. Complete assembly is sus- 
pended from an articulated sus- 
pension arm, which can also 


carry an air line, power 'supply 
and Lighting. 

Suspension design means that 
there is no danger of the 
vehicle accidentally running 
over the extractor, says the com- 
pany — a -spring balance auto- 
matically lifts the suction head 
to above head height when not 
in use. 

There are four models, the 
largest giving a maximum hori- 
zontal reach of up to six 
metres, enough for a floor area 
of up to ten vehicles. 


SINGLE MACHINES or a com- 
plete plant can be sequenced 
and faults identified by a micro- 
processor-based programmable 
control system put on " the 
market by Fielding and Platt, 
P.O. Box 10, Atlas Works. 
Gloucester GL1 5RF (0452 
28611). 

Originally deveolped by the 
company for the control of pro- 
ducts that it makes itself, the 
organisation has now been estab- 
lished for undertaking sequence 
design and engineering, procure- 
ment. site installation and com- 
missioning of such systems for 
industry at large. 

Exercising control according 
to a set program or programs, 
the unit can also feed data such 
as units produced per machine 
and downtime back to a main- 
frame computer, together with 
reasons for stoppages. ' The 
equipment will also show where 
the problems, are occurring. 

All the data is shown on a 
VDU in plain English and can 
be repeated by a printer jf 
desired. 


HONEYWELL HAS . taken a 
tilt at the smaller business 
systems market with the' 
announcement of ’"the . DPS 4, a 
multi-processor system;, which 
can be “grown" by connecting, 
further processors to. a. jnaxi-- 
mnm of 12, offering massive 
power Or high ■ availability. 

An entry level computer con- - 
sisting of four processors,- 256k 
bytes of memory, 56 megabytes 
of disc, video consol^ . two work 
stations and printer 'costs just 

under £30,000. 

For . the new ' small user the - 
DPS 4 is available with anr - 
integrated range of xeady-to-use • 
software and offers - facilities'' 
for sales order processing, ; 
stock accounting, sales" ledger, 
and analysis, purchase ledger; 
purchase order control and, 
general ledger., V • • • * 

■The machine runs' under- the ' 
control of a newly developed 
operating system. offering both" 
multi-programming 'of. up to .15 
job-streams and multiprocess- 
ing ability.' ~ -V/ 

Operators- .' use . , menu-style - 
terminal screens and can. .inter- 
actively: create, ' display,, and ‘ 
print files/ directly' define and 
produce reports, enter . data, 
modify records and make file ’ 
enquiries. . 1 . . ■. 

Honeywell . Information- 
Systems, Great; West Roadi i: 
Brentford,. Midcfc (01-568 9191) , v 


0JBTERE& TOR vise- by garment 
mafcerj and . triers/ bakeries, 
' ;:^liradtta» - ujfr" fine --are 

dealers as well as the electronics 
industry,- for' which- - softly- 
. SBrungsVersion available, - Is a 

trailer combination 
•which-, does "nof need 1 an HG V 
licence. - ' It - is to -be supplied -by 
VMot V^jide^ Imports (UK), 

Gfldtexsotoe; Spar, GHdersome, 
Aforfey,; ;; .West/-.' Yorks . (0532 
.521641)/* The • Rpmaniah-btiilt 
yerhide inroipo fates a " number 
of British -v components and 
comes with a choice of 2:5 litre, 
83 bhp -ARQ. petrol -engine, or 
3vl . litre/ 72 / bhp - ARO dieSel, 
and . am’ all-synchfoniesh : four- 
speed .gearbox// • : 

...A /Davis' Magnet fifth-wheel 
.coup-ting is fitted to the modified 
Tudor chasfcis/which can be 
supphe&with either^, standard 
three-line braking system or 
with ^electric braking operated 
by two Linde controllers linked 
hydraulically , . to ! , the > tractor 
service brake drotiit , . . 
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• PROCESSING 


Hot or cold 


- .... i 


air 


WHERE CONTROLLABLE 
flameless beat is- required for 
sh-rinkiiig . tubing, . processing 
solder; sleeves/- printed . circuit 
board drying^ etc., in the elec- 
tronics Industry, one answer 
could be a heat, gun offered by 
Eraser Internationa/ Unit BL 
Partway Industrial-- Estate, 


^ . 


Andover, Hants. -(0264 51347). 
01/ 


A kwitcih control: enables :the 
.10009 to provide hcrt or cold 
air/ Standard models produces 
hot air -at 650 degrees. F and 
two colour coded nozzle's are 
'available- to b provide' tempera- 
tdzes o£500 and 800 degrees F. 
Element jand- :nozzle-:cbangmg 
takes abodf 20 seconds. ' 

Electrically / operated. ■' the 
giin has deflector- adaptors 
.-whufr <£p on the nozzle for 
shrinking' tubing and - - providing 
a pin Tpoint v heat smirce for 
soldering, etc. -*• ; 

In . general industry it ; could 
be ’tisecf - for- welding plastics, 
paint stripping, ’glue curing, etc. 
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BinMln and Gum EagHeering 


Monk gets £9m motorway award 


£18m UK gas pipelines 


BRITISH GAS has awarded a 
contract worth £9.5m to Nacap 
of Doncaster for the construc- 
tion of 76 km of 42-inch 
diameter gas pipeline between 
Aberdeen and Arbroath. 


Over 500 men will be 
employed during peak construc- 
tion of the work scheduled to 
take nine months. These will 
Include about 100 British 
specialists from the company, 
and the balance of workforce 


will be recruited locally in 
Scotland. 

A member of the Royal Bos 
Kalis Westminster Group NV, 
the company is currently carry- 
ing out reinstatement of 20 km 
gas pipeline in South Wales. 

Job of laying a 7.7 km 42-inch 
gas line across the Tay estuary 
for British Gas is worth £9m to 
Land and Marine Engineering, 
another member of the group. 

This involves a 1,200 tonne 
winch pull to position the main 


section of the crossing which is 
4.3 km long. Two dredgers 
from sister company West- 
minster Dredging will be work- 
ing on the trench dredging and 
backfilling operations which call 
in general for three metres of 
cover increasing to 4.5 metres in 
the channel section. 

Construction programme calls 
for completion of the works by 
mid-October this year and work 
on the project has already 
started. 


Big job for 
Crendon 


Concrete 


CHESHIRE County Council has 
accepted a tender from A. Monk 
and Co. for the construction 
of an extension to the M5S1 
motorway. 

Valued at £9.6bn the con- 
tract calls for 4.5 km of dual 
carriageway motorway and 2.7 
km of link and slip roads. 

Commencing at the Stoak 
interchange at the intersection 
of the Hapsford to Lea-by- 
Backford motorway section 


A5117 interchange to Stoak; it 
is. routed south to the A56 
Chester to Warrington road at 
Hoole Village. There is to be a 
ground-level roundabout at 
Hoole on the A56 and several' 
side road diversions. ■ 

The contract includes the 
dualling of the existing A56 
from its junction with the M531 
extension, to the roundabout, at 
the junction with the A41. 
Earthworks include 360,000 


IN ASSOCIATION with the 
Arab Technical Construction 
Co. (Arabtec) of Dubai, Cren- 
don Concrete (Overseas) has 
won a big contract in the United 
Arab Emirates. 


Keeping up appearances 


cubic - metres of imported 
material. . ,y : 

Nine structures- are .included 
in the - project— four . under- 
bridges. two overijriflgeS" and 
three sign gantries. 

Among- ancillary there 
is to be diversion an<T protection 
of existing - sdrricfa /and “ oil ; 
pipelines, fendng’and- drainage,, 
traffic signs, street lighting and 
communications. ' •• 

Completion is expected in the . 
-late summer of 1982. ^ • 


5£I v'z -rp ;V,,p 


More Than 
Builders 


Srte*. Design, 
Finance, 


Construction 


Hunting 

( 0462 ) Gate 


IN BRIEF 


City offices contract 


TROLLOPE & COLLS has 
started work on a £3m office 
redevelopment in Bow Lane, 
London, EC4, for Watling Street 
Properties. 

The Well Court Development, 
as it is known, entails the demo- 
lition of several existing pro- 
perties of varying ages and re- 
taining and restoring some the 
facades. Extensive underpinning 
will support retaining walls 
and basement m readiness for 
rebuilding a four storey office 
block above. 

The contract calls for a struc- 


tural steel frame on piled foun- 
dations with precast concrete 
floors. The building will be ser- 
viced by two lifts and three 
staircases, there will be a rest- 
aurant, canteen and kitchen; 
plant rooms will be located at 
roof level. 

The architect is the Fitzroy 
Robinson Partnership. Comple- 
tion is due in August, 1982. 


£5m jetty 
contract 



Anythingyou wantbuik, 
anywhere in Scotland 


contact 


Gilbert AslTV 
141-348 2511 r 


041-2482511 
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Structural 

steelwork 


STRUCTURAL engineering sub- 
sidiary of S. W. Farmer Group, 
S. W. Farmer, had been awarded 
a £2m project by Ralph M. 
Parsons for the British 
Aluminium Company smelter 
modernisation at Lochaber, Fort 
William. 

Work includes the supply and 
erection of 2,700 tonnes of 
structural steelwork for two cell 
rooms, each 20 metre span by 
341 metre long, togeher with 
two link buildings. 

Steelwork will be made in 
Farmer factories in London, 
Leeds and Darlington, and is 
due for completion by the end 
of this year. 


CHRISTIAN! and Nielsen has 
been awarded a £5m contract 
by Shell UK, Exploration and 
Production, operator for Shell 
and Essex at Mossmorran- 
Braefoot Bay NGL (natural gas 
liquids) project in Fife. 

The contract calls for the 
building of a jetty which is to 
be a steel piled construction 
with a reinforced concrete deck. 
Work will start soon and be 
completed in 1981. Pipework 
for the jetty will be constructed 
by Ralph M. Parsons, the main 
contractor for the project 


The contract covers design, 
manufacture and erection of 
precast wall and flooring panels 
for the Hall of Residence for 
female students at United Arab 
Emirates University at A1 Ain. 

Main contractor is Emirates 
Precast and value of the con- 
tract is about U.S.$10m. The 
work has to be done in seven 
months. 


Awards for 


housing 


Mixed bag 

of orders 


Contact 


The weekly 
with the 
business 
leads 


Ring: LEE GORING 

01-643 804Q ext 4306 


Services 

Deliver 
on time 

Dubai 

and worldwide 

daily 


Tel:Heaihrow(09327) 30341 
Telex:8811248(IMLAlR) 


OVER £2m worth of contracts 
have been awarded to companies 
in the London and Northern 
Group for work in the north 
of England and Ireland. 

About half of this figure 
covers warehouses and factory 
extensions for Ashley Acces- 
sories, alterations to treatment 
works for North Western Water 
Authority, and construction of 
a fitting shop at Carlisle for 
Clarke Chapman (all to be 
undertaken by Border Engineer- 
ing Contractors); phase two of 
University House, Lancaster, is 
to be carried out by Border, 
William Huddleston and Sons 
under a £234,000 award by the 
Council of the University of 
Lancaster. 

W. and J. Taggart (Quarries) 
has been awarded a contract 
for asphalt footways at Belfast 
north and Newton Abbey in 
Northern Ireland for the D o E 
worth £303,000: and G. W. 
Lazenby has won contracts 
worth about £163,000 for schools 
in Whickha mand Peterlee, Co. 
Durham. 


FOUR CONTRACTS together 
worth about £10m have just 
been awarded by the Milton 
Keynes Development Corpora- 
tion. 

John Mowlem will start work 
this month on 89 dwellings at 
Furzton 1A ranging from two- 
person bungalows for old people 
to two-storey, six person houses 
under a contract worth about 
£l.6m, and the company will 
also carry out a £550,000 con- 
tract for housing at central 
Milton Keynes. 

Robert Marriott has secured 
work worth £4J2m to build 184 
dwellings and a sheltered hous- 
ing scheme at Oldbrook, near 
the city centre while another 
scheme at Oldbrook is worth 
about £3.6m to the J-ohn Will- 
-mott Group. The latter calls for 
186 two and three storey houses 
of traditional construction. 


Work for 


Sindall 


WORK IN hand at Surrey Docks 
for the London Borough of 
Southwark in three separate con- 
tracts is worth nearly £3m to 
Sindall Construction. 

Other contracts just an- 
nounced include alterations and 
additions to Harlow bus depot 
for London Cooney Bus Ser- 
vices (£325,456) and a mill and 
store in Cambridge for Travis 
and Arnold, worth £285,657. 


FOR ARCHITECTS and local 
authorities who insist on a 
tradi tonal brickwork appear- 
ance, is a quick, inexpensive 
system which is said to display 
all the characteristics of con- 
ventional brickwork yet is a 
sandwich classing system formed 
from bricks designed to fix onto 
a polstyrene peg grid. 

The polystyrene offers insula- 
tion values which comply with 
Building Regulation require- 
ments with good U values and 
acts as an accurate location 
grid for the bricks, ensuring 
a consistent mortar joint, says 
London Brick Buildings, Ban- 
bury House, Royal Leamington 
Spa, Warwicks (0826 27131). 

A reinforced concrete face 
is bonded to the polystyrene 
grid with normal brick ties 
which provides the internal 
surface requiring no further 
treatment than a coat of paint 
when the structure is 
completed. 

The panels are made in a 
standard mould giving a maxi- 
mum panel size of 4.8 metres 
wide by 2.4 metres high. 
Smaller panels are of 3.6. 2.4 
and 1.2 metres wide. Each 
panel sandwich has 160 mm 
thiclmoss. 

Damp proofing is achieved 
through two coats of Aquapmfe 
on the concrete base, and one 
coat on the bottom of the panel. 
The panel itself is bedded on 
mortar. 

Panels are constructed when 
reinforced concrete is poured 
into the mould to form a 58 mm 
base, and the polystyrene grid 
is placed on top. At this stage, 
window frames and door open- 
ings can be ' incorporated into 
the panel with special formers. 

The 50mm thick LBC facing 
bricks are located and fixed on 
to the pegbaard. Any patem, in- 
cluding herringbone, can be 
catered for to the design of the 
building. 

A mould lid is then clamped 
into position and pivoted 
through 90 degrees, and a liquid 
grout pumped into the mould to 
form consistent mortar joints. 
The panel is removed from the 
mould after 24 hours and held 
ip the curing yard ready for 
transportation to site and instal- 
lation. 

Twenty panels can be in- 
stalled in an average eight hours 


shift A similar surface area in 
traditional brickwork is esti- 
mated to take six days to com- 
plete, plus extra .time for plas- 
tering and drying. 

Lifting and locating lugs are 
built into the palen to facilitate 
easy handling of the product 
which may be combined with the 
new two-storey, Modular 4 B and 
2.4 buildings for use in . com- 
mercial and industrial applica- 
tions. 


Dual-role 


power unit 


A SELF-CONTAINED, portable 
unit which will provide simul- 
taneous use of hydraulic and 
electrical power has been pro- 
duced by the Construction 
Equipment Division of WilUiams 

and James (Engineers). 

It is based on the company's 
Paceb raker hydraulic power 
pack and concrete breaker, but 
is equipped with an alternator 
to provide a power source for a 
wide range of jobs. 

It can be used for road break- 
ing operations and at the same 
time provide floodlighting qj 
traffic light control. Electrical 
output can also be used to run 
pipe welding equipment, or 
power tools, while the hydraulic 
power can be diverted to run 
hammer drills, submersible 
pumps, chain saws, disc cutters 
and so on. 

The unit is equipped with a 
16 hp engine below which is 
mounted the 2.5 kV alternator 
which provides . power via two 
110 volt-16 amp sockets. 

Called the W & J Masterpac 
the unit has three wheels for 
easy movement on site, and the 
chassis is also equipped with 
fixing lugs so that users can 
remove the wheels and mount 
the unit in their own vehicle or 
trailer. 

More from the company at 
Chequers Bridge, Gloucester 
GLl 4LL. (0452 36661). 


• British Gas has awarded a 
feasibility study contract to 
Land and Marine Engineering ' 
to determine the routing and 
pipeline design for transmission 
of gas between the Easington 
terminal and the Rough' Field, 
for reservoir storage. '* 

• A £362,000 contract, has been 
awarded to Walter Lawrence by 
the Property Services Agency 
for new works on behalf of the 
Royal Engineers and Royal.. 
Army Ordnance < Corps -at the 
Ordnance Support Unit, 
Thetfprd., Norfolk: • 

• Site investigations, geophysi- 
cal surveys,, ete,*. to be under- 
taken during the next - three 
months by Osiris-Cesco are 
valued at over £700,000. -Work 
is located all over the world - 
including West Africa. Middle ' 
East, Australia and the UK 


• Hunting Surveys has won a 

major BP Development, contract 
to carry - but a "comprehensive 
.programme- of .hydrographic and 
shallow geophysical surveys in 
tbe-Nortfa Sea and the Continen- 
tal shelf of. the British Isles 
during 1980. - 

#. Duke and Qckenden (mem- 
ber of Mowlem Group) haw an 
order worth £350,000 to supply 
sue tractor-mounted Dando 250s 
to. be~used mainly for open cast 
exploration in toe Midlands by 
Drill Sere. . " 

• Three ,■/ contracts, together 
worth about £im - have been 
awarded to : Y; ! J. Lovell 
(Southern). for work on an office 
block for the Architectural and 
Plamriug Partnership; . altera- 
tions for Prudential Assurance; 
and car park and road for Key 
Markets. ..... 
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• A study into the potential use 
of stone In new building by 
Hutton and Rostron on behalf 
of the Stone Federation and the 
DqE is published today by 
HMSO at £5. 


// 


OWN A BEAUTIFUL NEW HOME 
IN FLORIDA from ONLY £15,000 




vj? (124 


Whetiiwfor retirement; aiioliday home investment or 
amply as apleasure retreat In the sun, there.waurever be a 


on FloridaSGDfd coast. 

Astrong pound, coupled' wftfitfte lifting ofBfcftange 

cenvtn .asmmurmjes incorporate 

S2E52 r S225L5S ,oteca on tteAraricm.focicjB^ 
offereaTgrbuyers a selection of outstandingly appolrrted 
aparfrnenfeand Houses fn tJwee«ta&flshed, 
communities in South fforida. - 


♦ PricefremEisxco-carioo _ ' 

♦ vfewixtortopikchase ’ 

♦ No payment to developer unto 
- selected home completed 

♦ M horteprlcesinciudefuliy . 
equlDoed kitchen, a?r- - 
condWartna carpet* ettflg 
fumtsttng atsoarranged If 

■ -required 


♦ Wrplete Wsiagsraem: Servfcss ' 
. qfl^re dtoBuyertwtehinotoiase 
thwr- properties ---- 
- ♦ upcotoyearfoanfaclilty 

avM^UTOughummctearlna' 
hank to approved buyers' 

: . raairaewtnn your own 
.. ^comrminliy, . .. . ..... 
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Alarmist duo charts a 
safe market policy 
-and wins City backing 


I BRITISH COMPANIES are very A 1 1 f • £+ jTI - ' 

S3SSS A blinkered view of the future 

rely on their own internal intel- 

Iigence to assess the immediate volatility of business activity, ranging from one month to cent of mechanical engineering 66 per cent of companies was 

future, and largely ignore out- The characteristic associated three years, only three-quarters companies. based upon formal analysis of 

side sources of information— with each industrial group was made amdar assessments of For forecasts of between one several factors expected to have 
certainly the economic project —respectively-- capital goods, their likely balance sheet out? and three years, the respective an important effect upon fUtiffe 

tions of government domestic goods, cyclical, stable, come. There was also a signi* percentages were 19, 21, 39 and performance. The main factors 

Their forecasting methods are The survey revealed strong geant difference between the 30 per cent and for over three included sales volume and 

basic and their objectives relate hostility to the concept of com- industry groups in the ratios or years were 8, 35, 25 and 47 per demand, costs, production caoa- 

far more to assessing short- panies being required to pub- those forecasting and those not. cent city ■ and utilisation, lahmn- 




“THE BEST thing yon can do 
at the prototype stage of a new 
product . is to go out and show 
it to tie end' users; find out 
where you have gone wrong and 
put it right Then you can start 
■- to sell 

This is the view of Barry 
White, co-founder with John 
Munford!: of a security alarms 

■ mauufadtoring company that 
. bears their names. It is a philo- 

sophy which has been showing 
good results in the five years 
since “Iff unford and White'* was 
set lip. After an initial loss 
of £8,000 on sales of £143,000 in 
the first- 14 months of operation 
, the compan y has expanded 
steadily and 1979-80 is expected 
to show sales of £870,000, with 
a healthy profit margin of 25 
per cent producing pre-tax pro- 
. fits of £217,000. 

The performance, and 
apparent potential, of the com- 

■ pany have proved attractive to 
- Charterhouse Development 

Capital, an offshoot of the Chai^ 
ter house Group finance house, . 

: which has just bought an 8 per . - O ■ 

cent stake in Munford and 
White. GDC — whose share- 
holders also include major insti- his own company in 1964 to 
tutlons— r has -taken a stake very make . vending machine coin 
much smaller -than ‘ it would counting equipment. Munford, 
Dormaly consider. But as this whom he already knew, joined 
was all that was on offer (Barry him for a few years in this ' 
White Wanted to raise some venture before leaving to set up 
capital for persona] reasons' it company which he eventually 
decided it would make the sold. 

investment in the belief that MunfonFs background is in 
Munford and White’s growth mechanical engineering, inclnd- 

; potential: offered worthwhile ex- ing a period in the early 1960s 

pectations of income and, more as chief draughtsman at Dawe 


far more to assessing short- panies being required to pub- mose xorecasnng ana mose not. 
term cash requirements and li sh profit forecasts. Of the While 94 per cent of toe 


art. city and utilisation, labour 

They made their approach availability and costs, * the 





term casn requirements ana ^ They made their approach availability and costs, * the 

profitability than to gauging companies surveyed, 65 per cent to short-tenn forecasts by general general economic and 

their needs for capital invest- were against such a require- flrst preparing their longer- political situation and finance 

meet and growth. ment - Aniong publicly quoted tern estimates and then break- availability and cost and general 

. . companies the hostility was ing them down. This was par- liquidity. ^ 

even greater, with 74 per cent percentage for both toe con- H Cular i y so W jth Dro fit and toss 


Optimistic 


against such a move. 


SuSS 5 and fool dSSc tod 80 ^ Profit and loss 

Lv„ m> estimates and balance sheet and 


jiip 


^ basic „ g^en tobacco sectors was 78. SS mmenditSe f orecSts 

The majnnty^ of companies for tois opposition. First, that Not surprisingly, perhaps. 


that do financial forecasting forecasts r tended to be in* larger the company, toe However, with cash budget *et in establishing these 
also appear remarkably optimis- accurate and uncertain (52 per raore !ftel 7 15 .to prepare Projects the approach was factora compames rdied on 
tic and self-assured given that ce nt said this), and that they forecasts. The percentage of roughly equal between a break- uttle but their own information 
they do only single figure fore- may mislead the users of the como^nies putting togeflier down of longer-term forecasts, and supposition. Their most 


Records 

Vet in establishing these 


— — — — ‘ — — **** * - V*CUL oiZiU mtof y Oliu uiq 1 li t- y -**«- r — c— _ — . _ , * . a 

they do only single figure fore- may mislead the users of the companies putting tope flier d°wn of longer-term forecasts, and supposition. Their most 

casts, ignoring the need to forecasts (28 per cent). Other estimates rises progressively preparation of short-term fore- important sources of informs* 

eater for a range of contingen- suggested reasons were that it from 6° Der cent to 98 per cent ca sts before adding them non were records of past per- 
ries by establishing hieh. Tc not the rmronsp nf apmmik for comuames ranging in size together to establish a longer- romance and special investiga^ 


cater for a range of contingen- suggested reasons were that It f rom 6° Der cent to 98 per cent ca sts before adding them hon were records of past per- 
ries by establishing high, is not the purpose of accounts for companies ranging in size together to establish a longer- formance and special invesrtiga-. 

medium and low forecasts based to provide forecasts, that such Fro™ those with assets of less terin estimate, and preparation °ous by company staff. Of 

on differing assessments. a requirement may inhibit tI,an S1m to those with over £50 of independent short-term and moderate to slight importance 


These points emerge from a management and decislon-mak- °f ass ®t s - 

study by the Institute of Cost ing, and that users of forecasts _______ . ™ T , . . _ , „ 

and Management Accountants would find them too difficult to *“2“ _ , H® - CBI) ^dependent 

into the financial planning and understand. X Rather incongruously, given reports on the state of the 

control practices among UK More than a quarter rf what is surprising, though, ^inflation and other uncer- economy ■and its prospects t (a 

companies. The finding are respondents preuared forecasts ^ tnat as many as 12 per cent * amties have for several years jutdmnssing for business 

drawn from the responses of to establish their likely ensh oi companies with between £ 10m pcen a key fartor of business ^ . 

550 companies — both quoted remiirements and liquidity, and £25m of assets should not jf e ’ ^ ust ove . r three-quarters of 

and unquoted — out of a total while just under a nuarter do any balance sheet forecast- the .- cam P ani e s relied on pre- Jjroched to Sovemmtot pro- 
of 1,692 which were approached, sought to ascertain what the! *■ ing, id likewise 3 per cent P a ^ns a single forecast with no 

The companies ranged in size profitability and return on with between £25m and £50m of subsequent adjustment to the ™ tp ^ 0 ™ a ^ 0n 7 ^ m na . D - a ^f 

from less • than £lm to over capital would be. But only one- Zxts original data. Relatively few f ^J?Zf r r ^ ea L/l p & 6ats 

£50m of assets. tenth gave “setting objectives The time scale of forecasts "* ed 3 . _ t TP e of estimate that SJ 

The companies fell into four and targets” as a reason for varied according to a reasonably allowed for uncertainty m fore- 5r5^ p iJTS,S 

broad industrial groups: forecasts, and a similarly low predictable pattern. For caste, says the report And “in ^ 0 f Proriiees bw UK 

mechanical engineering; cloth- number had investment and example, profit forecasts for a tota ? onl y- 5 P e ? <*nt of fore- wjWMaLBji Colin J. Jones. 

ing; building and construction; growth in mind when assessing, maximum of one year or less, casting companies stated that 1*****™"* :a *J 

and food, drink and tobacco, future financial performance. were prepared by 73 per cent ^ey estimated for different pos- AC r n A lS ’rtriw 

The purpose of having this While almost all of the com- of colthing companies, 44 per sible outcomes.” 4 a 3 nrtr e 

spread was to take account of panies prepared some form of cent of food and drink, 36 per The most common approach ’ _ 

differences in product and profit estimate for periods cent of construction and 23 per to forecasting — practised by Nicholas Leslie 


longer-term forecasts, with a were information from employer 
subsequent reconciliation of the groups (not too encouraging for 
two. the CBI) and independent 

Rather incongruously, given reports on the state of the 
that inflation and other uncer- economy and its prospects (a 


particularly, crpitnl gain. 


market for their products.- “ “ •flrgSft 
.. Is &verse-^from private houses ” ?0gm Sw^ of nt 

, — to=factaries — and the. range im i® 

dnrfpv terfinolopipv ‘ of ultra- from young, entre- 

22^ ^ i^UawSe P rene uri ally-based companies — 

a*asES5.-SSSf^ 

- •^■^•goeroa Iflcely- fliat its abm^y CD C would like to increase 
v? co mply wito Uwse sttodards size of its investment in , 
’Stands.- it in good stead wito Munford and White, although I 
^ostomere sue* as Chubb, ^ ^ unlikely to happen in ! 
TCA^ Alarms and Secuncor. 


in a commercial director and a 


the short-term, given that the 


-. .The company has now taken company b» K been able to fond 
out several patents on its all of its business expansion 
designs, but Munford acknow- from internally-generated re- 
ledges that this is a costly sources, 
proces. He also m ain tains But what about when 
that some of its products: have Munford and White wish to 
been copied abroad — “‘hut realise a substantial slice of 
what can a small company do tfaeir capital 7 So far, they have 
about this?” he asks. - - ... - 


both considered, but rejected. 


Both Munford’s and White’s toe idea of selling out to an- 
backg^ounds seem ideally suited other (though it seems likely 
to a partnership in a company 'that at some 6tage, given the 
such as the one they have now right offer, they would find it 
created.. White, with a physics difficult to resist). More likely, 
degree, began working In elec- they would opt for a partial 
teonics . with Bristol Aircraft, floation in the long term; avoid- 


He subsequently became < ng a f 
involved in the 1960s — in other se tflins 
companies — with both security hstjng. 
equipment and electronics for 
vending equipment; and. set up 


ing a' fan public share offer -and 
settling for a Section 163 (2) 


Nicholas Leslie 


ManqOAmPTlf Bodies, which summarises the 

lrlallag&lllvlll case for and against changing 

. - ■: the audit requirement- for small 

abstracts . 

Internal labour Markets In discusses how it might be 
Japan. S. Jacoby in Industrial introduced. 

Relations (U.S.), Spring 79: — ■ . n., „, . • 

p. 184 (12i pages) 

Investigates the origins of -Sl 

JSS’s. labour markets; Jgfr .frgpjg. Na 

examines the theory that 14 . 

‘toenko” (permanent employ-' __ 


d 1847m pages) Trends in Qnality Assurance. 

bSJSt£ of aa S^taKOQC 

jSS-s. labour markets; to 

examines the theory that 14 }** pages ’ 

•toenko” (permanent employ-' ___ M wMA 

.ment, seniority hased wage ■.q ua j ity from other fao- 

T .tod promotion schei^) is a x^sidelbrery and price) in a 
continuation of the wontrys sint1 jL> s and 

cultural traditions; discusses gests how its special position 

toe 1 ^ tI0I1 a ^ ^ Wfly-it is managed; 
bon occasioned by the need WentIfies ttends ^ quality con- 

to tom woricers in trol, including pushing its focus 

^? d SS froinSfiiTrodart in- 

^! te argU T ^rcnnnel to process control and 

“henko-based^ persotoel mexeasing individual operators* 

■ poliries stem from manage responsibility vis-a-Tls specialist 
menfs desire to weaken the 

“ovakata” (a pre-factory form ' 

of organisation 'of mobile The jEmj Iementafc'&n of Cnange- 
craftsmen) and to ensure a 'L. K. Taylor in Industrial 
firm-trained, stable and loyal . Participation (UK), Autumn 

■ workforce resistant to unions. 79: p. 21 (3± pages). 
F.mnhasises toe importance of Advocates management/urnon 


craftsmen) and to ensure a ' E. K Taylor in inausmai 
fiirmtramed, stable and loyal . Participation (UK), Autumn 
■ workforce resistant to unions. 79: p. 21 (3± pages). . 
Emphasises the importance of Advocates management/urnon 
the constraints imposed on co-operation in the face of 
choice of personnel policies technological innovation, and in 
by firms’ structures and the the planning and implement- 
product market lion of change; draws on named 

_ them examples of what are said to be 

^ change program*. 

ager. Magazin (Fed. Rep: -of- Evolution to a Matrix Organisa- 
Gennany), ■ October 1979; p. : tiqn;' H. F. Kolodny in The 
46 (4 pages, iHusi.'in German, Academy of Management 
English verson- available) Review (U^.), Oct 79: p. 543 
Analyses the shortage of cap* . (n pages, charts, table), 

able top management - -secre-. Tracer how theoretical defini- 

taries and considers, what is tions ..of matrix organisation 
being done •* to redre ss 'toe . have developed, and reviews toe 
imbalance of supply and literature on the evolutionary 


demand. 


stages of matrix structures in 


Small Companies’ Need for management; identifies stages 
Audit Accountancy (U.K.), through which they pass, the 




December 1979; p.- 97 (6| 
pages) 


supportr-systeiK. necessary for 
their operation, the characteris- 


Tbe text of a document tics toeir members develop, and 
issued by the Consultative toe- determinants of- the evolu- 

A - *-* 1 l A iiwt TtVAnoce 


rVttngwHitofl 


A^ wmp^w g twnary process. 


■ -rK- - M 

Robot Taylor 

John Munfcrd (!c't) and S^rry 
White: h=ppy to have a 
Charterhouse director 00 their 
board 


Instruments (where he first met 


White, feels his point about White). Over toe years he. has 
., product development was alternated between working for 
proved by his and Munford’s companies and working for h Lin- 
early (Experience.. For their self. Prior to setting up Mun- 
‘ . first two . years . sales of the and White, he had estab- 

- alarms were handled by a sole lished his own company which 
: distributor' which meant they was Involved in both fabricating 

- .had little direct contact with design. His earlier experi- 
j. their market. Though their sales enc ® had mriuded drawing up j 
; progressed, they felt it wonld mechanic a l designs for the 1 

be in their interest to broaden , 

their marketing base by selling White generally develops the 
directly. They developed a new concepts for toe different types 
range of alarms which was not , i ~ arin what it should do 

• in direct competition with those 14 5® ® ,eo * 

= handled by their distributor. It wm_ 

• was . at this stage that “I went cent ro. tes 011 ^ way to 

• out to meet the md-user,” says ““^acture the product 

: White, and he believes that this ® e , ach rec ,°*? ls “ 1115 
: helps thet company to produce 2^„£ artl ^ ar , sp ?5 l ^ lsed . c . on " 
immediately acceptable new pro- gbi mon, t hey decided to bnng 


Nicholas Leslie 
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INSURANCE GROUP 


Highlights from the Statement by the Chairman — Lord Aldington 


G«ieral insurance in 1979 produced massive underwriting losses for major British Offices. Because 
of the nature of our business, we, with an underwriting loss of £26.4m, have fared worse than 
many of our competitors. 


helped to offset the underwriting losses. 

The Group’s total profit before tax amounted to £49^m compared with £39 An in 1978. 

Following the abobtiou of dividend limitation the Directors have resolved to declare a total dividend 


Three major causes combined to produce heavy losses and two of these hit us, as the largest insmerof of 28p per share compared with a dividend of22.505p for 1978 -an Increase of 24A%. 


private bouses in the United Kingdom, with espedal severity. \ 

First, there was the sudden and alarming resurgence in rates ofinfiation- Such sodden rises are 
costly and dangerous to insurance companies. 

Secondly, cold weather during the winter of early 1979 in the United Kingdom and serious floods hi 
December caused heavy losses. We estimate that exceptional weather claims on our Home 
business amounted to £I2o. Extreme weather losses suffered overseas are estimated to bare 
cost ns £4m. 

Thirdly, the Intensely competitive state of Insurance markets throughout the world has seriously 
squeezed margins. This has happened quite often in the past but the dangers inherent in the process 
during a period of rampant inflation are self-eridentand alar m i n g. 

Marine and Aviation results for the 1977 underwriting year produced an acceptable profit. 

The useful increase In life profits and rising rents and dividends togetherwfth higher interest rates 


We have retained in the buaness f 17.2m out of the year’s earnings, less than in 1978 and 1977, 
but oar solvency margin remains strong at 72 % of the premium income, which in sterling terms 
grew by 4.9 % orer 1978, or 9.2% after allowing for changes in toe rates of exchange. 

Instance sboald be healthily competitive but irrational competition caused by the snrplus capacity 
round the world has troubled us seriously for a number of years now. Despite the repeated warning 
of leaders la bor business there are still too few signs of any general acceptance of the need to 
charge premiums that are adequate for toe risks accepted. 

It will not be easy to achieve a sound level of underwriting profit over toe years whilst high inflation 
tests. We shall continue to strive to reduce oar costs by greater efficiency using toe latest methods; 
It is not unreasonable that our industry should ask toe Government to give insurance companies 
an element of tax relief in inflationary times on some basis comparable with that of “stock refieT’ 
available to Industrial companies. 


HOME 

Eire 

We are still having to make considerable premium adjustments in 
□nr efforts to retain desirable business. 

Reduced rating levels coupled with an exceptional number of large 
claims have inevitably affected the underwriting profit which is 
substantially below the 1978 result. The continuing large number of - 
deliberately caused fires is a matter for serious concern. 

Accident 

Although very satisfactory results were achieved from some classes, 
the severe underwriting losses from liability business caused a marked 
deterioration in tbe account as a whole. 

Professional Indemnity claims increased significantly both in 
number and cost and all liability insurances were adversely affected 
by tbe escalation in the damages awarded for personal injury. 

Motor 

Premium rates were increased during tbe year but the costs and 
frequency of claims accelerated even more rapidly. Apart from the _ 
effects of inflation, results were adversely affected by the sharp rise in 
the number of read accidents during the severe winter weather in 
January and February and the imposition of tbe higher rate of 
V.A.T. 

Personal 

For the third time in four yean extreme weather conditions have 
badly bit our results. 

Premium rates for domestic building insurances have remained 
unchanged for over half a century despite the many important 
extensions in cover that have been given in recent years. Substantial 
losses have -made an increase in the rates inevitable and this is now 
being implemented. 

Engineering 

Our specialist engineering subsidiary, the National Vulcan, has again 
earned a profit. 

OVERSEAS 

Europe 

Despite the determined measures to improve our results in Germany, 
the Securitas suffered a further significant, though reduced. 


Summary of Results 



1979 

1978 

Premhimlncome 

£m 

£m 

General Business 

546.1 

520.7 

Long-term Business 

136.5 

120.7 


682.6 

641.4 

Underwriting Result — 



General Business 

(26.4) 

(4-9) 

Long-term Insurance Profits 

43 

4.0 

Investment Income 

703 

59.8 

Other Income 

0 A 

0.6 

Profit before Taxation 

49.2 

59.5 

Taxation 

173 

26.1 

Profit after Taxation 

3 1A 

33.4 

Minority Interests 

0A 

03 

Profit attributable to Shareholders 

31.0 

33.1 

Dividends 

- 13.8 

113 

Profit Retained 

17.2 

21.9 

Earnings per Share 

62^p 

67.1 p 


underwriting loss. In Denmark our companies made-progress 
towards correcting the earlier adverse trends. Poor Fire experience 
was largely responsible for the loss on our operations in Holland and 
we suffered a loss on our French account. Stringent remedial action 
in Belgium led to a much improved result and our branch in Italy 
' maintained its profitable development. 

TJ.S.A. 

United States underwriting appears to bo moving once again into a 
downwards cycle, and there was a considerably reduced profit at the 
end of a difficult year. We are grateful to our Managers, Chubb & 
Son, for their efforts and during the year we took tbe opportunity 
of increasing our holding in the share capital of The Chubb 
■ Corporation to almost 10%. 

Canada 

Although in line with market experience it is disappointing that our 
fiflnflrifan operation produced a significant loss. 

Australia 

' With no real improvement in the general market situalwn, my 
v.iming last year of a decline in the profitability of our important 
Australian business has been justified all too soon. There is i an 
urgent need to return to acceptable standards of underwriting. 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Sim Alliance ami London Insurance limited 
will bo held on 28th May 1980 at the Head Office, 
Bartholomew Lane, London EC2N 2AB. 


Other Territories 

Onr operations in New Zealand produced a substantial underwriting 
loss. 

In the Caribbean, hurricanes took a serious toU and in Africa our 
account suffered very heavily from tbe rioting in Liberia. Profitable 
expansion continued in the Middle East, and there was encouraging 
growth in South East Asia. 

A satisfactory increase in premium income was achieved by Pro tea in 
South Africa and a modest underwriting profit was earned. 

The substantial Overseas account written in London produced 
satisfactory results. 

REINSURANCE 

There has been no easing of the difficulties of earning underwriting 
profits and there was a loss compared with tbe marginal profit last 
year. 

TvrA-RT NTi & AVIATION 

The 1977 account was closed at the end of 1979 and we tore 
transferred £L5m to the Profit and Loss Account, 

In 1979 Marine Insurance markets were confronted with the worst 
hull casualty situation ever recorded in peace time. During toe year 
remedial action was taken to improve hull rates and the London 
Market must continue to give a lead if this section of the business 
is to be. pot on a sound basis. 

LONG-TERM INSURANCE 

Individual Pension Arrangement business was buoyant and there 
was a welcome improvement in the sale of ordinary life assurance 
policies; our new annual premium linked contract also had a good 
start. However, tbe amount of new m orl gage -related business was 
disappointing. Sales of our Personal Pensions business received a 
modest setback too. Taken overall, the increase in the amount of 
new annual premiums was satisfactory. 

An arfi lariat valuation of tbe main Life Fund enabled a distribution 
of £22.7m to be made, and bonuses were main ta in ed at the 
increased rates dedared at tbe end of 1978. 

Tbe total contribution to Profit and Loss Account amounted to 
£4.9m compared with £4m in 1978. 

INVESTMENT 

1979 was a poor year for the U.K, economy. The rate of inflation 
rose sharply and short term interest rates reached record levels by the 
year-end with M.L JL standing at 17 %. 

Throughout the year, rising oQ prices gave sterling a considerable 
measure of strength, whilst the abolition of exchange controls, 
resulted in the disappearance of the investment currency premium. 
Both factors reduced the sterling valuation of certain overseas 
securities. 

The overall surplus of market over book values in the General Funds 
was £I83jn. Investment income increased by 17.6% to £703m; 


Conclusion 


was 20.7%. The surplus over book values in the Long-tom ] 
was £147m. 


PEOPEETY t 

• Hie year was one of continued strength in y- property markets 
. with substantial increases in rental and capital values. 

A number of major development projects were completed and let 
during the year and we currently have a development programme 
running to some £50m. 


*••; --j-h ir 72 v.us cds of toe most difficult years in toe history of the Group, we have significantly 

Vis'il cur reserves in the face of rising inflation and toe rate increases bang implemented wherever 
.Via tVjrsSteKa classes give ns a Ann basis for recovery. 

« ;ti’ ^asrioas of toe continued pressures from some consumer interests alleging that toe services 
'.'rura.irt cemnapies are lacking. There is no true ground for these alle&itioos. The evidence 
-pr. .'late net been found wanting in meeting toe reasonable expectations of our 
- : : V -V :□ 1979 1>C handled record mins of daims involving substantial payments. There is 


always room for improvement in Insurance, as in any offer g^Wlft 

achieved by the individual companies competing to offer the highest Standards of service and ensuring that 
premiums a re feirfy spread between policyholders. 


The disappointing outcome for the year masks the coffimeraoie coons 
organisation gwfl the successful achievements m many areas; 

Onr staff have continued to work hard, and I thank them sM. rincerdy. 
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BY SAMUEL BR1TTAN 


' THE TENDENCY' to roman- 
- ticise other countries is plea* 
santer than the chauvinistic 
vilification of everything that 

■ goes on elsewhere. But it can 
still be a misleading guide to 

. action. 

A case in point is the German 
system of “ concerted action ” 

■ involving the government, 
unions and management Mr 

1 Denis' Healey frequently extols 
it as an ideal incomes policy 
working, without formal con- 
trols or the rigidities of previ- 
ous British experiments. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe has looked at it 
as* a model for educating trade 
unionists in the foily of pursuing 

excessive pay increases. 

A detailed study of “Trade 
Unions. National Politics and 
Economic Management" by a 
group of German and British 
academics, soon to be published 
. by the Anglo-German Founda- 
tion. suggests however that 
> there is very little with which 
to be "getting on.” The vogue 
for concerted action is a charae- 
. teristic example of confusing a 

• minor institutional device with 
the more deep-seated reasons 
for .the divergent performances 
of. different countries. 

.Comerled Adhon worked as 
a . pay restraint mechanism 
' during a brief period in 1967-79. 

• In the 1970s it “ lost most oF its 
: significance and status." The 

German trade union federation, 
'the DGB. withdrew in 1977 as 
a protest against the employers 

• organisation’s fight against .the 

• latest workplace co-determina- 
ftion laws. But neither its .with- 
drawal. nor its subsequent 
return (without the label . last 

, year, when the Constitutional 

■ Court ruled ■ against the 
j employers made any discern- 
1 able difference to the economy. 

The heyday of concerted 
action coincided with the entry 
of a Social Democrat Economy 
Minister. Prof. Karl Schiller, 
i into a coalition government. 
}Tbe idea was to mobilise the 
main interest groups to try to 
achieve the magic quadalaterai 
of- full employment stable 
.prices, a sound balance of pay- 
.znents and rapid growth. 

'.In 1967-68. the meetings and 
statements of principle may well 
have had something to do with 
the lag of real wages behind 
. the growth of rhe economy — 

’ although the 1966-67 research 
was probably even more impor- 


tant. But the failure of the 
; German Government and Coun- 
'cfl. of experts, to predict the 


rapidity and extent of the 
recovery soon took most of the 
supposed ’ “ objectivity and 

■ rationality ” out of the exercise. 

Pay restraint broke down in. 
1968 with a metal industry 
settlement at the then very high 
figure of 11 per cent In 1970 
there was a postwar record rise 
of 12 per cent in nominal wages 
and -8 per cent rise in reai 
wages. By then union leaders 
were openly cynical of their 
ability to influence policy 
through these meetings, and 
anxious to stress that “con- 
certed action" had not effect 
’ on their bargaining strategies. 

Herr Helmut Schmidt who 
displaced Prof. Karl Schiller as 
Economics Minister in 1972, 
and afterwards became Chan- 
cellor, was much less committed 
to the whole idea. Expectations 
were lowered and meetings 
became routine. 

The authors of the study — 
who had full access to the TUC 
and DGB and are obviously 
sympathetic to union aims — 
attribute the “ fairly successful 
German adjustment to - the 
economic recession and inflation 
of the mid-1970s" to “a com- 
bination of government, 
monetary and fiscal policies 
with a fairly centralised struc- 
ture of collective barga inin g 
and a high degree of consensus 
on the distribution of income.” 

Two points arise. First, one 
must be careful of jumping 
from the “ concerted action " 
to “ centralised trade union 
wage structure” as an alterna- 
tive panacea. It is all too easy 
to envisage how pay central isa- 

■ tion in countries other than 
Germany might obstruct rather 
than encourage the adjustment 
of wages to market realities. 

Secondly, quite * indepen- 
dently of any tripartite forum, 
the German Government- is' 
required by law to provide 
economic “ orientation data ” 
which quite often includes a 
low key pay norm. One can 
argue about whether this does 
any good; but in countries with 
different habits a low norm 
would be ignored, and a 
realistic one would be taken as 
a minimum, actually forcing up 
settlements. 

Certainly British Ministers 
should talk and argue in a less 
up-tight way with union 
leaders. But looking for tri- 
partite institutions to bring 
down wage settlements Is just 
another example of a quest for 
a non-existent Holy Grail. 


TV Radio 


; BBC 1 

, .t Indicates programme in 
. black and white 
-6.40-.735 am Open University 
(Ultra high frequency only). 9.52 
For Schools. Colleges. 11.25 You 
and Me. 11.40 For Schools, Col- 
leges. 12.45 pm Midday News. 
1.00 Peble Mill at One. 1.45 Over 
the' Moon. 2.01 For Schools, Col- 
leges. 3.15 Songs of Praise from 
Portstewart, Northern Ireland. 
253 Regional News for England 
(except London). 3.55 Play 
School (as BBC-2 11.00 am). 4*20 
Cheggers Plays- Pop. 4.40 God- 
zilla. 5.00 John Craven’s News- 
round. 5.05 Blue Peter. 5.35 
Captain Pugwash. 


,5.40 News. 


5.55 Nationwide (London and 
South East only). 

6.20 Nationwide. 

655 Ask the Family. 

750 The Dukes of Hazzard. 

8.10 Panorama, including inter- 
view with Richard Nixon. 

Q AA Mpiirc 

955 The Monday Film: “The 
Midnight Man,” starring 
Burt Lancaster. 

1L20 Bellamy’s Europe. 

1150 Weather/Regional News. 

All Regions as BBC-1 except 
as follows: — 

Cymru /Wales — 1.45-2.00 pm 
PiliPala. 555-650 Wales Today. 
655-750 Heddiw. 1150 News and. 
Weather for Wales. 

Scotland — 12.40-12.45 pm The 
Scottish News. 5.55 Reporting 
Scotland. 650-655 A Party Poli- 
tical Broadcast by the Scottish 
National Party. 655 Join BBC-1 
(Nationwide). 1150 News and 
Weather for Scotland. 


F.T. CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 4,261 



I . ACROSS 
3. Empty, sick inside and 
■» swaying to and fro (9) 

6 Sober way to help (5> 

9 Wrinkled as clothing may be 
4- (5) 

19 -Eats in rows and pande- 
« monium tS) 

11 Prepare soldier as protector 
< of old cyclist's, clothing (5-5) 

12 .Tale that's frequently spun 

i (4) 

14 Began again to total in a 
' rush (7) 

15 Imbue the French spire (7) 

1? Airman left in deep mud ? 

It’s a wonder ! (7) 

1$ Able to pay all debts and 
; explain book (7) 

20 . Page a. party (4) 

23 5 tar sounds almost like what 
Indians produce by chewing 
' ( 10 ) 

25. Urgent meaning to worker 
, (9) 

26 I pry .around in row (5) 

2t Not going to church but nick 
' (5) 

26 Buffoonery making Arab 
.. produce music (9) 


2 Swindle stupid leader of 
racketeers that’s capable of- 
taking charge (9) 

3 Flower in woman's overall 

(5-5) 

4 A place for football on the 
beach (7) 

5 In the direction of notice in 
hospital (?) 

6 Clothes to fit and please (4) 

7 Ring that may be square (5) 

8 Little Sidney turning up in 
underwear or undress (9) 

13 Information brought up over 
nice leg broken for want of 
proper care (19) 

14 Forgiveness for soldiers on 
military operation (9) 

16 Preliminary pillar due to be 
redesigned (9) 

18 Look at whip that’s made of 
hair (7) 

19 Loud-voiced person produo 
mg gun on hill (7) 

21 Drank up in storehouse (5) 

23 Each of a number, the night 
before a festival, joins the 
extremes of revelry (5) 

24 Roguish part of popular 
chorus (4) 


ENGLISH LAW has never sanc- 
tioned ah arrangement by which 
a lawyer is remunerated on the 
basis of a contingency fee — that 
is. that he gets paid the fee if he 
wins' but gets nothing if the case 
is iost.' An agreement by which 
the lawyer receives a. cut of the 
proceeds of litigation has always 
been’ regarded as cfoampeztous 
and unenforceable.- Bat other 
countries,, notably the United 
States, have permitted their 
lawyers to earn their fees by 
taldhg a percentage of any 
money awarded by the courts. 
This divergency in approach to 
the financing of Litigation was 
never^ more .starkly illustrated 
than in a case last week before 
the Court -of Appeal. - 

In Cdstanho v. Brawn & Boot 
(UK)-btcL* a Portuguese worker 
who had been rendered a 
quadriplegic in. an accident on a 
North Sea oil rig started an 
- action in this country and 
against bis employers,, a multi- 
national company. The company 
admitted' liability but contested 
the- amount of damages.. Interim 
payments of £27550 were made 
in Che course of the written 
pleadings, the estimate being 
that the claim was worth about 
£150.000. 

On to the scene came a firm 
of lawyers from Houston, Texas. 
They told the Portuguese 
worker, now back in his home 
■land, that they could get him 
S5zn from the American courts. 
If the man agreed to stop his 
English proceedings and make 
his claim In Texas he Should 
sign a power of attorney pro- 
viding for Che lawyers’ reward 


of 40 per cent of the damakes 
recovered. The question before 
■the Court of Appeal was 
■ whether the worker could dis- 
continue his English action. 

The English solicitors served 
a notice of discontinuance, but 
Mr. Justice Parker not only 
struck out the notice so that the 
English action remained in 
being,, but - also granted an 
Injunction restraining ' the 
worker from' - launching the pro- 
ceedings in .the . United States; 
Evidently the judge felt strongly 
that the bargain struck with the 
American lawyers was grossly 
improper ana offensive "to 
English eyes. : . ... -y 

In the Court of Appeal be was 
supported by.. Lord . Denning 
who, dissenting, found the 
champertous . agreement an 
affront to a just -and right 
procedure. . 

-Once a litigant -had embarked 
upon action- ■- bringing, his 
adversary into court and -pro- 
ceeded in -the action to a point 
of no return. Lord ' Denning 
thought that the plaintiff could 
no longer be the complete mas- 
ter of the litigation; the court 
was entitled to say whether he 
might change tack. . and if' so; 
under what '■conditions. But 
Lords Justices Shaw and. Bran- 
don did not agree; 

. Their approach was essentially 
pragmatic: The -case was a 
xpatter of money, not of 
morality. No amount of money 
could ever 'compensate some- 
one so devastatingly injured. 
Who could deny someone who 
had been reduced to a human 
wreck the right to seek mone- 


tary amends In the most. favour- 
able enviroment possible. His 
misfortune was the better off- 
set by the fortuitous circum- 
stance that - one jurisdiction 
offered a large amount of money 
than another. At least the suf- 
ferer would have- the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his claim 
would augment the family’s 
financial prospects. Provided 
that the interim payment of 
£27,500 were repaid (which the 
American lawyers had agreed 
to do out of their own pockets) 


that sanctions this method of 
financing litigation. - - • • 
But one aspect of the intru- 
sion of American lawyers’ 
habits intto our courts appeared, 
troublesome. . Counsel appear- 
ing for the worker were in 
effect receiving their Instruc- 
tions from the Texas lawyers 
who pronounced what they 
thought would be awpded to 
the worker.. Could, in those 
circumstances, the English bar- 
risters exercise their indepen- 
dent judgment whether discon- 


THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 


BY JUSTINIAN 


which a solicitor - stipulates for 
payment onIy-;in . the event of 
success in legal proceedings: 

In 1957, following proposals 
by the_ I^w^Coirniitesion. .'Par-' 
Uameiit -abolished - criminal 1 arid 
dvil liabilities 'for- daajnperty 
and maintenance — champerty is 
a species: of maintenance which, 
forbade anybody sponsoring 
another’s litigation in which thp 
former .had no interest "But the 
1967 Criminal Law Act. made 
one important reservation; It 
stated, that abolition ' of - the 
criminal and dyfl . llabiniy j of 
champerty and- v maintenance 
"shall not affect any' ruKf .of 
law as to the cases in'. which 'a 
contract istobe. treated as 'con- 


trary to public policy, or Other- 
wise illegal” ... ’ ; _ ' -- 


the worker should be allowed to 
continue his proceedings in 
Texas and be permitted to dis- 
continue his English action. 

Shamed no doubt by the com- 
paratively low level of damages 
for personal injuries in this 
country (Scotland awards even 
lower damagers) the majority 
of the Court conceded the 
worker's right to pick and 
choose his forum and when it 
suited him. The . fact that out 
of any enhanced award in Texas 
the American lawyers would 
make large, if not inordinate 
pickings did not detract from 
the worker’s right to search for 
the maximum compensation. 
Whatever theapproach of Eng- 
lish law to champertous agree- 
ments. that attitude should not 
spill over into a jurisdiction 


ti nuance of the . English action 
was in their" -dienfs best 
interests? And in accepting 
the American lawyers’ view 
were they, not indirectly becom- 
ing parties to a. Champertous 
agreement? 

The . crucial -question is 
whether the system of contin- 
gency fees is so objectionable 
that we should continue to re- 
ject it to supplement legal aid. 
Everything points to no change. 
The public policy that led. the 
judges in the 19th century to 
reject champertous agreements 
has long been endorsed by Par- 
liament In a series of Solicitors 
Acts from 1870 to 1974 solici- 
tors may make any agreement 
with their clients as to their 
remuneration, with one ex- 
pressed exception. No validity is 
given to - any agreement by 


An attempt to argue that this 
effectively allowed -the .contin- 
gency fee system to operate- was 
firmly rejected by the Court of 
Appeal In .1975 in. the famous 
proceedings , Jxrousht single- 
handedly by. .Mr. 1 Moir;against 
Kurt Watiersteiner. 1 T 

- The argument in favour . of 
allowing a contingency fee. sys-. 
tern is that ' such fees would - 
enable ordinary . people/ ' who' 
would not otherwise be able tb 
afford- litigation, to take' their 
claims' to court Legal: aid .may 
sustain the poor, and the rich 
can look after themselves:^ but 
the middle, classes are not poor 
enough, to qualify for legal aid,, 
nor insufficiently affluent to 
risk th cost of legal proceedings, ■' 
Lawyers, it is claimed^ who 
accepted work on a contingen- 
gency basis would have a stake, 
in winning- their cases and.: 


' ’wouliY therefore, be' more com- 
mitted, and: diligent in the pro- 
:paratiqn.,mid presentation of the 

Mpase/ ’ r -"“ •!* • .. -- ’• -• ’ 

-■. .'■Tie.l Royad Commission- 

Xegal Semces found that the 
overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence it; received was opposed 
to- the" inthodBction- of contin- 
gency fees./ 

0 A yesternight lose, by the 

- arranganem in two ways. A 
proportion— ofifffl. substantial if 
-the Cosiqnhi) case is anything to 
go _ .-' by-of, . • any ‘ ‘ damages 
xeoovexedigees .into (be lawyer’-s 
pbiket ; and snce the: lawyer 
p^ys^lS the costs ef the case in 
return for tins proportion of the 
damages he would be exposed to 

.-.the strong temptation to - settle 
the ^cl'aim before, incurring the 
heavy eq>eiase'of preparing for 

- trial; the dtient thus .would be at 
-the ;Sa.wyeii3s mercy and might 
■have *0 sfettleforless :than he ■ 

ought to get. ' Alternatively, the 

cheat having nothing to lose, 

less or ji ’ res po nsib le claim in the 
faint bbpe of getting something. 

• •• The ■' Commissioners regarded 
these fears as enough to recb-m 
mend;’ against"- a ; system; Of this 
type which, they 'thought- would 
not /work “well tn ^tfais country 
where r parties . .to. '.'litigation 
recover their costs if they win. 
(In r Arirericav each ' party bears 

' his bwn- costs regardless of the 
outcome' ; of the case.) The 
Royal Commission - concluded 
that stK^ a 'system woxtid be^ 

. fit only a. limited class of liti- 
gants; ;&nd Would reWard some 
lawyers disproportionately. 

* Th&Times IMT Rtpbrt. April 22. 198 0. 


Nureyev favoured in 2,000 gns. 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
ante-post betting has now 
dwindled to sketchy support for 
just two horses — Nureyev and 
Sr. Johnathan and predictably 
these two are consolidating their 
position’ at the head of the 
market, while the remainder, 


RACING 


BY DOMINIC WIGAN 


with the exception of Night 
Alert and World Leader, are on 
the drift. 

The market reads: 5—4 Nure- 
yev', 6 — 1 St Johnathan, 12 — 1 
Final Straw and Night Alert, 
14 — 1 World Leader, Posse and 
Tymavos, 20 — 1 Known Fact. 
33 — 1 Star Way. Swift Image 
and.Tauran, 40—1 Abington and 
Highest Bidder, and 100 — 1 
Widd. It is unlikely to undergo 
any significant changes by Satur- 
day. However, if we are to see a 
move. for one of those colts I 


believe Known Fact will be the 
medium. 

Willie Carson was far from 
disappointed by the showing of 
his mount in the Gerical and 
Medical Greenham at Newbury 
and was subsequently quick to 
point out that the Jeremy Tree- 
trained colt needed the run far 
more than most of his opponents. 
The outspoken former champion 
has somewhat qualified his en- 
thusiasm for Known Fact's pros- 
pect — he originally commented: 
“ This one will win the 2,000 
Guineas,” he now states: “ Don't 
worry we’ll be in the frame.” 
Confidence is growing at Beck 
hampton. Known Fact, a good 
looking bay son of In Reality, 
has Been showing great zest In 
recent work with other three- 
year-old inmates of Tree's Berk- 
shire stable, and it has not gone 
unnoticed. 


general consensus of opinion — 
certainly among the racing 
fraternity — is that he might 
have been better advised to 
stick by the proven Evita. 
Evita has achieved far more in 
public than her much vaunted 
stable companion 
Saison hits the betting on 
the filly^s classic at 9-2 while" 
other prices read 5-1 Evita; 8-1 
Our Hope and Millingdale 
Millie; 9-1 Firyal and Mrs. 
Penny; and 12-1.. Quick as 
Lightening. 



OPERA & BALLET 


THEATRES 


T&EAJ1IE5 



cards 240 3258. , 
3161. ENGLISH 
Tomor & Fri 7.30: 
7.00: Aida. Thun 
Seville. 104 balcony" 
am on day at oecf. 
Bkgs opens May E. 
(24 hr service) for 


ntr OLD VIC. 928 7616. Youth Theatre 
April 21-26. OUT 'OF . FOCUS. April 2T-. 
ana 22- at 7 JO swn. April -22 at 2JO 
and 7.30 pm. THE MERCHANT ,OF 
VENICE April 24 and- 25 at 7.30 pm, - 
April 26 at 2.30 and 7 JO pul . 


WlNOMU. VCC OT4B - 6»£ ' Twice 
' nltJtJtty. at 8-00 and- 10 . 00 . Sons. 6.00 
and 6.DO.- Pant- Raymond 'presents RIP 
OFF. - Hotter . than era- tor 7980. Tim 
trow .cpejeotxv of - flw- modem . era. 
Fifth great .year. : . ■ 


BATH 

2.00 — Alpine Damsel 

2.30— Royal Blood*** 

3.00 — Graf Mettemieh 

3.30 — Genealogy** 

4.00 — Sandfor'd Rose 

4.30— New Jerusalem* 


COVENT GARDEN. CC. S. 240 1066. 
(Gardencharge credit cards 836 89031. 
THE. ROYAL OPERA Ten’t 7.30: La 
FancJuUa dd West (Giuseppe Giacomlni 
replaces Jon Vickers). Wed 7.30: Die 
zauberfffite. THE ROVAL BALLET Tomor. 
Thu & Sat 7.30: Troy Gam*/ My Brother. 
Iffy Sisters/ Ad lev (New Bint Icy Sailed. 
n.b. change of order. SADLER'S WELLS 
ROYAL BALLET Fn 7.30: Grasse FufieJ 
PtaygrmratffftKiulta. 

65 Amphl. seats arall. tor all ■ peris, 
from 10 am on day of pert. 


OPEN AIR REGENTS PARK. CC. S. 466 
2431. MUW ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
previews from 30th May. A .MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM Joins - repertory*'- ' 1 « 
Jeiy ANDROCLES & THE LION from 29th. 
July. BOOK NOW. 



PALACES 5. CC 01 -437 >6934. Moo-Thlirs 
6.00. Fr1..‘ Sat 6.00 and 6^*0, JESUS 
CHRIST SUPERSTAR. Grow stales 01- 
379. 6061. -LAST FOUR MONTHS. 


ONBiAS 


PALACE. S. CC 01-437 6834.- from Sept ' 
17. The Fabulous. New . Production of 
OKLAHOMA! 


ARC. 2, -SHAFTESBURY' AVE. 836 

. .8961. Sep. Ports. ALL SEATS BKBLE. 
-- 1: APOCALYPSE MOW OO. Wk. 4 
San. . V15. 430. 733. 70 run Dolby 


DUKE OF YORK’S. CC 636 5122. Sun. 18- 
May 7.30 VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
In coavensatiDn with Alan Sl e vewrlgti L ' 
Audio-visual IlluttraCIons. Special guests: 
Gerald Moore 6r Timothy West. Booking 
Opens today. 


PALLADIUM. CC 01*437.7373. YUL 
BRYNNER ID- RODGER5 « HAM ME R- 
SiTEIN'S THE KINO AND l.;Allb.darriHB 
Virginia McKenna. . ffOTLlNE' 01-437 
20bS. E*S. 7 JO. Mats.- Wed A SaL 2115. 
Some good seats available for Wed mats. 


2 STAHTlNtr OVER <AA>: Wk. & Son. 
2-00. SDa BJ15:- . 

. CLASTIC ENTERTAINMENT 
• - 4 "v TELEOATA 01-200 6200 


Although Joe Mercer has 
fulfilled expectations by plump- 
ing for Saison in the 1,000 
guineas on Thursday, the 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

2.15 — Etesian 

2.45— Leiko . 

3.15 — Taryn 

3.45 — Falkland Palace 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE ECJ. 837 
1672. CC 837 38567 535. From -Tomor 
to Sat Evas 7.30. Mat Sat 2.30. Con- 
temporary Dance Company from Japan. 
MIEKO FUJI. Ren Includes: Setxa. Mighty 
Tree Growing. Japanese Folic. Songs. 


PICCADILLY -from 9 am 437 4506. . 
CC- bkgs . 379 '6S8S. Grp' bkgs 836 3962 
Folly atr-copd. ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY In two smashritlt productions; 
Ton’t. -Tomor 7.30 Pwi Gems’ adult play 
PIAF, a spectacular Hollywood extra v»- ; 
ganza ONCE m A LIFETIME -(next peri 1 
Wroi PIAF plays Fri thru Tues aft -wfcs i 
an other serfs lifetime. BSC also af 
Afdwych and Warehouse Theatres. T - I 


house Theatres- 
CC 



Northern Ireland — 3.53-3.55 pm 
Northern Ireland News. 5.55-6.20 
Scene Around Six. 11.50 News 
and Weather for Northern 
Ireland. ■ 

. England — 5.55-6.20 pm Look 
East (Norwich); Look North 
(Leeds. Newcastle); Look North- 
west (Manchester); Midlands To- 
day (Birmingham); Points West 
(Bristol); South Today (South- 
ampton); Spotlight South West 
(Plymouth). 


1L30 Monday Film: " Birds Of 
Prey.” starring David 
Janssen. 

12.55 am Close: Personal choice 
with Bernard Hepton. 

All IBA Regions as London 
except at the following times: — 


BBC 2 


ANGLIA 

1.25 pm Anglia News. ZOO Money- 
Go-Round. 2J0 Monday Film Matinea: 
- The Exile.'- starring Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. 5.15 University Challenge. 
6.00 About Anglia. 6.30 Survival. 11.30 
Monday Late Film: " Perilous Voyage." 
1.10 am Reflection. 


Here Today. f2.30 The Monday Matinee: 
" No Highway." starring James Stewart 
and Marlene Dietrich. 5.15 Sam. 6.00 
Report West. 10.35 Soccer Specie!. 

11.30 Soap. 12.00 George Hamilton IV. 
HTV Cymru/ Wales— A h HTV West/ 

General Service except: 10.05-10.20 am 
ABC. 12.00-12.10 pm Trehetiau. 1.20 
Penawdau Newyddion Y Dydd. 1.25- 

1.30 Report Wales Headlines. 2.00-2.30 
Hamdden. 4.45-5.15 Ser. 6.00 Y Dydd. 
6.26-7.00 Report Wales. 8.30-8.00 Yr 
Wythnos. 


SCOTTISH 


6.40-7.55 am Open University. 
11.00 Play School. 

3.10 pm Snooker: Embassy 
World Profess ional 
Champions hup. 

4J>0 Open University. 

6.55 Snooker. 

7-20 Mid-Evening News includ- 
in sub-titles. 

7.30 Cantilena. 

8.00 Bird Spot 

8.10 The WaltoDS. 

9.00 Not the Nine O'clock 
News. 

9.25 Feelifax by Jim Hawkins. 
10.05 Snooker highlights. 

10.45 Newsnight 
11.20 Snooker. 

1L45 Russian — Language and 
People. 

BBC-2 Scotland only— 6.55 pm 
Party Political Broadcast by the 
Scottish National Party. 7.00 
Join BBC-2 (Snooker). 

LONDON 


ATV 

1.20 pm ATV Newadesk. 2.00 Monay- 
Go-Round. 2.30 The Monday Matinee: 
" Don't Raisa The Bridge Lower The 
River." starring Terry-Thomss. Jerry 
Lewis and Bernard Cribbins. 5.15 A 
Sharpe Intake of Breath. 6.00 ATV 
Today. 11.30 'ATV Newsdesk. 11.35 
Midlands Soccer Player o( the Season. 
12.20 am Something DitferenL 


1.20 pm News and Road and 
Weather. 2.00 Maney-Go-Round. 2.30 
Monday Matmee: " Exoman." 5.15 
Little Vic. 6.00 Scotland Today. 6.40 
Crimedeak. 6.55 A Party Political 
Broadcast by the Scottish National 
Party. 11.30 Lata Call. 


BORDER 

1.20 pm Border Nows. ZOO Maney- 
Go-Round. T2.30 Monday Matinee: 
*' Carnival." starring Sally Grey and 
Michael Wilding. 5.15 University Chal- 
lenge. 6.00 Lookaround Monday. 6.10 
About the Garden. 6.20 Out ol Town. 
6.50 PPB by ths SNP. 11.30 Monday 
Movistimo: " Assault." starring Suzy 
Kendall. 1.05 am Bordar News 
Summary. 

CHANNEL 


SOUTHERN 

1 -20 pm Southern News. 2.00 Money- 
Go-Round. 2.30 ” Something For A 
Lonely Man." starring Dan Blocker. 
5.15 You're Only Young Twice. 6.00 
Day By Day. including Southsport. 
10.30 Southern News Extra. 11.30 Kar. 


TYNE TEES 


9.30 am Schools Programmes. 

10.20 Untamed Frontier. 10.43 
Schools (continued). 12.00 
Chorlton and the Wbeelies. 12.10 
pm Rainbow. 12J30 One Step 
Ahead. LOO News, plus FT Index. 

1.20 Thames News. L30 About 
Britain. 2.00 Against the Wind. 
2J30- Monday Matinee: ” House 
Of Secrets." 4.15 Clapperboard. 
4.45 Enid Blyton's Famous Five. 
5.15 Money-Go-Round. 

5.45 News. 

6.00 Thames News. 

6.35 Crossroads. 

7.00 Lingalongamax. 

7.30 Coronation Street 

8.00 Young at Heart 
8J30 World in Action. 

9.00 Fox- 
10.00 News. 

10.30 Soccer Special. 


1.20 pm Channel Lunchtime News. 
What's On Where, and Weather. 2.00 
Money-Go-Round. 2.30 The Monday 
Matinee: " Do You Taka This 

Stranqer 7 ” 4.12 Puffin’s Birthday 

Greetings. 5.15 University ChaMonge. 
6.00 Channel News. 6.10 Operation 
Handflint. 11 JO Luke's Kingdom. 12.25 
am News and Weather in French. 


9.20 am The Good Word, followed by 
North -ESst News. 1.20 pm North-East 
News and Lookaround. 2.00 Money- 
Go-Round. 2.30 Monday Matinee: " So 
Long At The Fair.” starring Jean 
Simmons and Dir kBoqarde.5.15 Mork 
and Mindy. 6.00 North-East News Head- 
lines. 6.02 Play It Again. 6.25 Northern 
Life 11.30 Northern Report. 12.00 
8arncy Miller. 12.30 am Epilogue. 


GRAMPIAN 


9.25 am First Thing. 1.20 pm North 
News. 2.00 Money-Go-Round. t2.30 
Monday Matinee: ’* Moment CM 
Danger." starting Trevor Howard. 
Dorothy Dandridga and Edmund 
Purdom. 5.15 University Challenge. 6.00 
North Tonight and Area Weather Fore- 
cast. 6.35 Country Focus. 6.55 Party 
Political Broadcast by the Scottish 
National Party. 11.30 Reflections. 11.35 
The New Avengers. 12L30 am North 
Headlines. 

GRANADA 

1.20 pm Granada Reports. 2.0() 
Monay - Go - Round. 2.30 Monday 
Matinee: Rex Harrison in ” Blithe 
Soirit." 5.15 The Roll Harris Show. 
6.00 Granada Reports. 6.30 This Is 
Your Right. 11.30 The law Film: Glenn 
Ford in " Day 01 The Evil Gun." 


ULSTER 

1.20 pm Lunchtime. 2.00 Against the 
Wind. 2.30 Monday Matinea: " Don't 
Raise The Bridge Lower The River." 
starring Jerry Lewis and Tarry Thomas. 
4.13 Ulster New9 Headlines. 6.00 Good 
Evening Ulster. 10.29 Ulster Weather. 
11.30 The Odd Couple. 12.00 Gardening 
Today. 12.30 am Bedtime. 


WESTWARD 

1 20 pm Westward News Headlines. 
2.00 Money- Go-Round. 2.30 The 
Monday Matinee: " Do You Take This 
Stranger ? " starring Gene Barry. 4.12 
Gu 8 Honeybun's Birthdays. 5.15 Uni- 
versity Challenge. 6.00 Westward 
Diary. 10.28 Westward Lata Nows and 
Weather. 11.30 Luke's Kingdom. 12.24 
am Faith For Lila. 12.30 West Country 
Weather and Shipping Forecast. 


YORKSHIRE 


HTV 

1.20 pm Report Wast Headlines. 2.00 


1.20 pm Calendar News. 2.00 Money- 
Go-Round. t2.30 Monday Matinee: 
" Busman's Honeymoon." starring 
Robert Montgomery and Constance 
Cummings. 5.15 University Challenge. 
6.00 Calendar (Emley Moor and Belmont 
editions). 6.35 Chips. 11.30 Kata Lavas 
a My awry. 


RADIO 1 

(S) Stereophonic broadcast 
* Medium Wove 

5JX) am As Radio 2. 7.00 Dave Lea 
Travis. 9.00 Simon Bates. 1131 Paul 
Burnett. ZOO pm Andy Peebles. 4.31 
Kid Jensen. 7.00 Stayin' Alive. 8.00 
Mike R sad. 9.50 Ncwsbeat. 10.00 
John Peel (S). 12.00-5.00 am As 

Radio 2. 

VHF Radios 1 and 2-5.00 am With 
Radio 2. 8.02 pm Folk an 2 (S). 9.02 
Humphrey Lyttleton with The Best a( 
Jeez on records (S). 10.00 With 

Radio 1. 1Z 00-5.00 am With Radio 2. 


R ADIO 2 

5.00 am Nows Summary. 5.03 Ray 
Moore (S). 7-32 Terry Wogan (S) 

including 8.27 Racing Bulletin, 8.45 
Pause For Thought and 9.03 Favourite 
Five Singles. 10.03 Jimmy Young- (S). 
1Z03 pm David Hamilton (S). Z03 

Ed Stewart's Request Show (S). 4.03 
Much More Music (S). 5.00 News. 

5.05 Waggoners' Walk. 5 20 Much 
More Music (S). SJS Party Political 
Broadcast by the Labour Party. 6.03 
John Dunn (S). *3.02-9.40 Soccer 

Special- 9.55 Sports Desk, 10.02 The 
Monday Movie Quiz. 10.30 Star Sound. 
11.02 Peter Clayton with Round Mid- 
night. Including 12.00 Nawg. 2.02- 
5.00 am You and tha Night end die 
Music ($)- 


11.30 Internal Reading. 11.35 Concert, 
pan 2. 1.00 pm News. 1.05 BBC 

Lunchtime Concert (S). 2.15 Christo- 
pher Heading ton: 50th Birthday Tribute 
(S). 2.45 Matinee Musicals (S). 3-45 
New Records (S). 4-55 News. 5.00 

Mainly for Pleasure (S) (1 and mono 
only from 6.20). 7.00 Islam and 

Politics Today (talk by Professor Elia 
Kedourie). 7-30 A Radio Concert from 
Brussel, pan 1: Liszt, Reger, ZemJinsky 
(S). 8.40 Where Law and Order Stan 
(first of two talks by R. A. Hodgkin). 

9.00 Concen. pan Z Reger (S). 9.40 
No Place lor a Lady by Baity Caplan 
(reading). 10.00 Hgmish Milne piano 
recital (S). 10.45 Henri Dutilleux (S). 
11.25 Jazz in Britain (5). 11.55-12.00 
Nows. 

VHF only— 6-00-7.00 am end 6.20- 

7.00 pm Open University. 

RADIO 4 


Story. 5.00 PM: News magazine. 5.50 
Shipping Forecast. 5.55 Weather; 
programme news. 6.00 News. 6.30 
The 27 -year Itch (5). 7.00 News. 7.05 
The Archers. 7.20 Science Now. .7.45 
The Monday Play (SJ. 9.05 Through 
My Window. 9.30 Kaleidoscope. 9.59 
Weather. 10.00 The World Tonight. 
10.30 Conversation Piece . 11.00 A 
Book at Bedtime. 11.15 The Financial 
World Tonight. 11.30 Today in Parlia- 
ment. 12.00 News. 


BBC Radio London 

5.00 am As Radio 2. - 6.30 Rt9h Hour. 

10.03 The Robbie Vincent Telephone 
Programme. 1,03 pm London Live. 

3.03 John Toogood's Showcase. 4.30 
London News Desk. 5.35 Look. Stop. 
Listen. 7.03 Black Londoners. 8.00 
Question Time from the House of 
Commons. 9.00-5.0Q am Join Radio 2. 


RADIO 3 


: ' DOWN 

' f 'State cover is legally ade-. 
quale (5) 


The solution to last Saturday’s 
prize puzzle will, be published 
with - names ' of winners next 
Saturday. 


*6-55 am Weather. 7.00 News. 7.05 
Overture (S). 8.00 News. 8.05 

Morning Concert fS). 9.00 Nawi. 9.05 
This Week's Composer: Mozart (SJ. 
10.00 The Gibbons Family (S). 11.00 
Halle Orchestra Concert, part 1 (S). 


6.00 am News Briefing. 0.10 Fanning 
Weak. 6.25 Shipping Forecast. 630 
Today at the EEC Summit including 
6.45 Prayer (or the Day: 7,00, 8-00 
Today's News: 7.30, 8.30 News Head- 
lines; and 7.45 Thought lor the Day. 
8.35 The Week on 4. 8.46 Patrick 

Moore with the BBC Sound Archives. 

9.00 News- 9-06 Start the Week with 
Richard Balter. W.00 News. 10.05 
Money Box. 10.30 Daily Service. 10.45 
story Time. 11.00 News. 11.05 The 
Countryside in Spring. 11,50 Pootry 
Pleasa I (S), 12.00 News. 12.02 pm 
You and Yours. 12.27 Brain of Britain 
1980 (S). 1245 Weather, programme 
news. 1.00 The World at One. 1.40 
Tha Archers. i-SB Shipping Forecast. 

2.00 News. 2-02 Woman’s Heur. 3.00 

News. 3.02 Listen With Mother. 3.1S 
Afternoon Theatre (S). 4.4B Short 


London Broadcasting 

6.00 am AM with Bob Holneas end 
Douglas Cameron. 10.00 Brian Hayes 
In Luxemburg. 1200 LBC Reports. 

8.00 pm Alter Eight Special: Brian 
Hayes sumo up the EEC summit meet- 
ing. 9.00 Nighdine with Jimmy Groaves. 

12.00 LfiC Reports Midnight. 1.00 am 
Night Extra. 5.00 Morning Music. 

Capital Radio 

6.00 am Graham Done’s Breakfast 
Show (S). 9.00 Michael Aspef (S). 

12.00 Dave Cash (S). 1.00 pm London 
Today First Report (S). 1.10 Dave 

Cash (continued). 3-00 Roger Scott 
(S). 7-00 London Today (S). 7 JO 
Adrian Love's Open Line- (S). 9.00 
Alan " Flulf " Freeman (S). 11.00 

Tony Myoct’s Late Show (S) 200 am 

Pcwr Young's Night Flight (S). ' 
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THE ARTS 


Bristol Old Vic 


cream 


by B. A. YOUNG 


The Soho Housing 
Association 



- - . 




' Richard Cottrell crowns his 
successful five year incumbency 
as artistic, director of ihe 
Bristol .Old Vic, with a fascinat- 
ing Edward II at the New Vic, 
the small studio theatre. (He 
will be succeeded as artistic 
director by John David, a 
former student at. the Bristol 
Old Vic Theatre. School) 

Marlowe’s account of the 
King’s . affair with Gaveston and 
the sinister machinations of 
Mortimer to win .both Queen 
and: Kingdom is played at a 
great pace on a metal grid with 
the audience all round (John 
McMurray is the designer). 
Scene cbses scene on the stage 
with never a pause -for 
breath. The. players wear grey 
sweaters, and breeches with 
only enough costume on top to 
identify ■ the characters, a 
genuinely .Elizabethan proce- 
dure. Twenty seven parts are 
played by 14 actors with little 
attempt at disguise: the lines 
say clearly enough who is who. 

In fact, Mr. Cottrell has taken 
advantage of his small company 
to produce some savage ironies 
by introducing familiar faces. 
Edward thinks he recognises 
Gaveston in the person of a 
labourer as he is led away to 
captivity; later one of the 
soldiers guarding him at 
Killingworth is the double of 
Gavestpn’s successor Spencer. 
Most .' Save of aD, Clive Wood 
who plays Gaveston, - also plays 
Lightborn, Vice punishing vice 
in a. very, explicit rendering of 
the King’s horrible execution. 

There -is no camp about this 
homosexual relationship. Both 
Gaveston and Robert 
'P’Mahooey’s King are tough 
young fighters as tough as 
Achilles and Pa trod us what- 
ever their private amusements. 
Stuart Wilson gives a first-class 
Mortimer growing visibly more 
wicked as his . schemes reach 
fruition: and Meg Davies is fine 
as Queen Isabella miving regal 
dignity with sexual weakness. 
The speaking of the verse is 
admirable by the whole com- 
pany. 

In All My Sons, at the Theatre 
Royal, Arthur Miller sets him- 
self to write a play “ as 
untheatrical as possible." Any- 
thing suggesting a creative 
artiste was to be removed from 
the script As far as dialogue 
and characterisation are con- 
cerned he has managed; the 
* metaphors images and figures 


• of speech ” are there, but they 
are properly attributable to the 
people who speak them. 

On the other hand, - he sets 
himself a mightily theatrical 
situation to work on. Young 
Chris, heir to his father Joe 
Keller's engineering works, 
wants to marry Annie Deever. 
But Chris's mother believes that 
his elder brother L#ury, reported 
missing in the war, is still alive 
and will come home and Annie 
was engaged to him. Moreover, 
Annie’s father, formerly old 
Joe's father, is in jail for heaving 
sold 40 cylinder heads to the 
U.S. Air Force and there is a 
suspicion that it was Joe’s fault 
not bis partner's. No one can 
say there is anything un- 
theatrical about the develop- 
ment of What is indeed a grip- 
ping story with its hidden due 
revealed at the last moment: but 
Miller's failure in his objective 
may be readily’ forgiven since 
his failure gives us an exciting 
play. 

It is admirably acted on John 
Elvery’s naturalistic garden 
scene with the Keller's pretty 
clapboard house upstage. David 
Waller thunders out his belief 
that dishonesty may be accepted 
if it helps to hand on a goodly 
heritage to his son and Terence 
Wilton puts Chris’s case for 
morality with an appropriate 
lack of restraint. Louise Jame- 
son as Annie and June Barrie 
as Chris's mother provide simi- 
larly opposed views from the 
distaff side. John Dove is the 
director. 

★ 

Leonard Rossiter’s name 
somehow drops out of the 
sentence in which I praised his 
performance in Make cmd Break 
on Saturday. Let me praise it 
again now; Leonard Rossiter as 
John Garrard is outstandingly 
good even if not. apparently, 
unforgettable. 


by GILLIAN DARLEY 


''Nabucco' at 
Bristol 


The Bristol Opera Company 
is to present Verdi's Natmcco 
(in English) at the Victoria 
Rooms Theatre. Clifton, from 
Wednesday, April 30 to May 3, 
starting at 7.30 pm. 

The producer will be Andrew 
Shore who has taken leading 
singing roles with Opera for 
All and Kent Opera as well as 
being involved in the- pro- 
duction * side with various 
companies. 


IT COMES as a surprise to dis- 
cover within a couple of hundred 
yards of Piccadilly Circus 
tenement blocks without bath- 
rooms. Similarly, it is sur- 
prising to le>arn that no new or 
renovated family housing has 
been provided in Sobo by the 
council (Westminster) since the 
war. Clearly there was work to 
be done and tfie Soho Society 
grasped the nettle in 1973 with 
a co-ownership project; this is 
turn became a fair rent housing 
association, the Soho Bousing 
Association, which has at the 

moment projects costing £2.5in 
at every stage from complete to 
outdine schemes. 

There is special housing need 
in Soho. Despite its more 
infamous trades. 50 per cent of 
exports in the Westminster area 
are from Soho and 25 per cent 
of manufacturing industry in 
the borough is in this small 
square. It is' no dying inner 
city area but a thriving core ; 
equally the restaurant and 
theatre trade employ large 
numbers of people who must 
live on [he spot. Increasingly, 
as evening public transport con- 
tracts, it is essential to tiheir 
jobs. A very large number of 
the Housing Association tenants 
are Italians which leads to 
unusually strong family ties and 
a high incidence of multi- 
generation households. 

The first project to he com- 
pleted in the programme of 
works for the Housing Associa- 
tion was the rehabilitation of 
a sturdy mansion block in 
Meard Street It was opened 
by Prince Philip, in February. 
Architects Peter Mishcon and 
Associates ingeniously adapted 
tbe 12 sub-standard fate (again 
no bathrooms) to high stan- 
dards, for remarkably low cost, 
and even managed to 
incorporate a toddler's play- 
ground on the roof. This bene- 
fits from clever touches such 
as the dual use of the fire 
escape stair as a slide, the seat- 
ing for watching adults wrapped 
around the chimney stacks, and 
plenty of planting areas so that 
the place is a promising roof 
garden as well. Given the 


advantage taken of such roofs 
in New York or any Italian 
city it is curious to look out 
over the Soho rofccape (which 
affords marvellous views on 
every point of the compass) and 
■see how little exploited this 
area remains. The Royalty 
Mansions playground is tbe first 
for small children in Soho. 

The Housing Association has 
under way an ambitious phased 
scheme for a block bounded by 
Brewer Street and Archer 
Street; from the present 140 
desperately sub-standard units, 
68 will emerge (and another 
roof garden). Westwood Piet 
Poole and Smart, architects for 
this scheme are demolishing one 
inner block to provide open 
space add better daylighting for 
tbe remaining blocks. Pro- 
nounced unfit some years ago 
by the council, they turn out to 
be robust buildings eminently 
suitable for adaptation. An 
attractive feature is a series of 
glazed balconies which will be 
restored. There are problems in 
carrying out works on such a 
constricted site (especially 
demolition) but “ superb " con- 
tractors have leapt many of 
these hurdles. For the Housing 
Association the principle prob- 
lem is the complex one of 
decanting tenants; however, on 
the whole, they are remarkably 
co-operative and resilient to 
hitches and' temporary discom- 
fort. 

The third scheme ‘ on the 
ground." a mixture of new hous- 
ing in a terrace of Bridle Lane 
(taking up some of the housing 
loss on the former scheme) and 
rehabilitation of listed 1720s 
housing in Great Pulteney 
Street is being carried out by 
Feilden and Mawson. The latter 
is undoubtedly the trickiest: 



Wigmore Hall 


Ann Woodward 


by ANDREW CLEMENTS 


A graduate of the Curtis 
Institute and the Yafle Music 
School, Ann Woodward made 
her London debut on Saturday 
afternoon at the Wigmore Hall. 
Violists do not have an extensive 
choice of material for solo 
recitals, but even so Miss Wood- 
ward's selection was berid and 
valuable; works by contem- 
porary American composers, all 
but one of- them (Ernest Bloch) 
still composing. 

But enterprise and crusading 
zeal are not always well 
rewarded. Although there was 
ample proof that Miss Wood- 
ward is an accomplished and 
intelligent pflayer (if prone to 
moments of insecurity) the con- 
tent of her reciral was too 
uniform for comfortable assimi- 
lation. Tbe curious brand of 
rehashed romanticism that 
informs tbe music of so many 
of the older generation of 
American composers — repre- 
sented here by Boss Lee Finney 
and George Rocbberg^— faHs too 
easily on the ear. tbe sound 
events are grateful enough, bet 
undemanding. 

Rochberg’s latter-day conver- 
sion from thorny serialise to 
soft-centred Mahlerite seems 
particularly hard to accept. We 
heard the British premiere of 


his Viala Sonata, written last' 
year, and tawdry stuff it was, ■ 
with an exceptionally mawkish 
central Adagio. Finney studied 
first with Nadia Boulanger and - 
later with Alban Berg — an un- . 
likely succession of teachers, , 
He Is an earnest seeker after 
fusions of tonal working and 
serial techniques, though, in Ms 
second viola sonata of 2953, the 
product seems routinely charac-' 1 
terised lyricism. 

What positive shapes there 
were in this recital had been 
offered first. Elliott Carter’s 
Pastorale is not especially suit- 
able as an opener, its writing . ' 
is too dense and the demands • 
made of the viola too unidio- 
matic to create the most favour- 
able impression. Yet its ferti- 
lity seems endless; the rhythmie • 
variety, and sudden changes of - 
gear and mood chafe against 
the modal ambitions of the first 1 
melody, it demonstrates the 
dilemma of Carter's music in * 
the 1340s quite precisely, that 
opposite pulls of creating a 
popular music and of writing ( 
the music that expressed what 
he wants to express. But out 
of the tension a taut essay 
emerges, and rts obvious talent 
cast a very unfavourable light 
on the rest of Saturday after- • 
noon's programme. 


Georgian houses in Great Pulteney Street 


adaptation of early Georgian 
houses with much of their 
interiors intact to small flat and 
maisonette units is. with the 
best will in the world, awkward, 
expensive and difficult torecon- 
tile with the character of the 
housing. 

Two of the houses are finished 
and phase two. now under way, 
has benefited from the experi- 


ence. Yet with no Clerk of 
Works on site there have been 
mistakes and accidents to irre- 
placeable fittings and while 
some rooms have retained their 
proportions and characters, 
others bave gone. 

Listed buildings present 
special problems and allow for 
special solutions and there 
needs to be much more research 
into this area, with more 
exchange - of information 
between architects practised in 
such work. Other schemes that 
the Soho Housing .Association is 
drasung up include two mixed 
use projects. The resolution 
of this complex position is 
crucial to central urban 
development and the Inner City 
Commercial Premises Associa- 
tion is a body working along 


with the housing association to 
find some answers. 

All schemes, those on the 
ground and those, as yet. “in 
the air" require enormous 
expenditure of time and effort 
from everybody concerned. The 
architects shoulder- a consider- 
able burden; Housing Cor- 
poration finance Is limited, the 
technical problems consider- 
able. However it becomes 
clear, talking to the many in- 
dividuals involved, that the task 
of reviving the housing stock of 
Soho is eminently worthwhile 
and. in the long run, very satis- 
fying. It all gives the over- 
worked phrase “inner city” a 
novel ring of optimism — there 
seem few. enough cheerful 
events in that arena at tbe 
moment. 


Julia Cload 


by DAVID MURRAY 


Wigmore Hall 


Book of the Year Award 


Syntagma Musicum 
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by FRANK DOBBINS 


A new *• Book of the Year " 
award will be made at this 
year's Whitbread literary 
Awards, increasing the prize 
money to a total' of £10,000 from 
£4,500. 


Meg Davies and Stuart Wilson in ‘ Edward II ” 


A large audience greeted the 
Amsterdam group's Wigmore 
Hall concert on Thursday night 
and were rewarded with a fine 
performance of 15th and 16th 
century motets and partsongs by 
Dufay and some of his succes- 
sors. The success stemmed 
principally from the vocal 
skills of Rita Dams and Marius 
van Altena supported by an 
instrumental quintet which 
generally coordinated the poly- 
phonic lines of the music with 
clarity and equilibrium. Tbe 
sackbut and bass viol which 
accompanied the vocal duo in 
the opening double motet byl 
Dufay may not represent an 
entriely authentic combination, 
but they provided an admirable 
foil to the lucid lines of the 
vocal duo. The flute and re- 
corders which joined in other 
motets and chansons by the 
same composer were less im- 
pressive and the three crura- 
horns which played alone in 
“ Helas et quant vous veray " 
were painfully ill- tuned. 

Good intonation, lucid phras- 
ing and rhythmic accuracy are 
all essential for the complex 
lines of Dufray’s music to 
combine effectively. The singers 
possessed these qualities in 
abundance and their perform- 
ances were consistently dis- 
tinguished even in the Lament 
for the fall of Constantinople 
where the low tessitura of the 
top part could hardly have been 


natural for the mezzo-soprano. 
They achieved a delightful, 
spritely interpretation of ‘Je 
veul chanter’ and ‘Ce raoy de 
may’ and combined with lyrical 
sweetness in the eloquent 
setting of Petracb’s ’Vergine 
bella.' Complex melismas and 
cross-rhythms offered them no 
problems in the sparkling ver- 
sion of ‘L'alta belleza’ which 
concluded the first half of the 
programme. 

The second half was devoted 
principally to four settings of 
“Alma redemptorls mater," all 
using common melodic material 
and representing a chronologi- 
cal evolution of musical styles: 
the first anonymous version 
dating from the early 15th- 
century included English tropes, 
tbe second reflected tbe artistry 
of another English composer, 
John Dunstable, who exerted a 
considerable influence on Dufay i 
whose richer harmonies were 
excelled by those of bis Flemish 
successor Josquin. j 

The concert concluded with i 
a selection of partsongs by 
Obrecht, Isaac, Pierre de la Rue ! 
and Compere which illustrated j 
the verve and humour of which | 
the Dutch are sometimes cap- : 
able. Newsi flier's ratber dull 
and mechanical transcription of 
Tandemaken at last offered tbe 
lutenist an opportunity to dis- 
play his ability to play more 
than one part while Compere's 
chanson “Alons qui nous fait 
barbe" provided a fitting atii 
spirited conclusion for the wind 
and voices. 


The authors in the three cate- 
gories of “ Best Book," “ Best 
Biography or Autobiography” 
and “ Best Children's Book ” 
will each receive £2,500 and, in 
addition, one of these three win- 
ning works will be chosen “Book 
of the Year." 

“The author will receive a 


further award of £2,500 and the 
Book of the Year will not be 
decided until the day of presen- 
tation. which is normally in 
■November," a Whitbread spokes- 
man explained. . 

Judges for the 1980 awards, 
which are ten years old this 
ypar, are author and critic 
Penelope Mortimer, a former 
Whitbread Award winner, John 
Rae, headmaster of Westminster 
School and author of children’s 
books and Nicholas Bagnulf, 
literary editor of the Sunday 
Telegraph. 


Bursary scheme for piano tuner/technicians 


Miss Cload's piano recital on 
Friday proved interesting be- 
yound her programme of fami- 
liar masterworks. She searched 
into them — even on occasion 
worried at them — with dedicated 
intensity, and. a quite personal 
form of keyboard address. 
Above all she prized her rests: 
not portentous dramatic 
silences, but simply the points 
where phrases end, which she 
marked as if with a didactic 
pencil. No simple fadeaway, no 
pedal-wake behind, always a 
clean cut. The effect was not 
dry. but it gave a special insu- 
lated significance to each 
phrase. In the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, one 
assumed that this was Miss 
Cload's way of rendering the 
harpsichord rhetoric for the 
piano — and very striking too, 
fixing the attention on the 
power of Bach's . invention in- 
stead of on tbe pianist's 
prowess. 

With Beethoven’s E-flat 
Sonata op. 31, no. 3. It became 
clear that it was nor Miss Goad’s 
Bach manner, but ber manner 
tout court. From the opening 
phrases, all the written rests 
were taken absolutely, llteraHy® 
— disconcerting because so 
uncommon — and everything 
between them spelled out with 
intelligent plainness and with a 


saving rhythmic vitality. The 
E-flat Sonata is a comic work; •. 
this anti -inflationary treatment 
succeeded charmingly, like a ' 
joke which had found just the 
right deadpan delivery. 

Always in her partic ular ■ 
style, she took up the D minor: 
Fantasia, K. 397, of Mozart with - 
un-antiquarian passion. like 'I 
all very good performances of j 
the 'Fantasia, this one suggested 7 : 
that Mozart's expressive material 
was constantly in danger of ex-' 
ploding its modest formal case: % ‘ 
In Schumann's Fantasy In C,- 
which is not formally modest or 
constrained at all. Mass Cload's 
microscopic concentration be-" 
gan to seem one-sided. Thi ,r 
work took some 36 minutes. no£ ' 
because her basic tempi were' 
unduly slow, but because of her 
anxiety to plumb the signiflanea , 
of every expressive turn, every ’ < 
bit of quasi-recitative; It was 
rivetting to listen to, but the 
bold sweep of the work was- 
undeniably hobbled— it has a 
longer stride than . she left 
room for. 1 must add that she 
has tonal and technical re- 
sources on a generous, culti- 
vated scale (not quite proof 
against the hazards of 
Schumann's middle movement). 
She seems to me a remarkably 
interesting and thoughtful musi-J 
cian. 


The Arts Council is again to 
finance an advanced training 
scheme for piano tuner/tech- 
nicians wishing to work in the 
specialist field of concert 
performances. For the second 
time Steinway and Sons have 
offered to provide the year's 
training free of charge and the 
Arts Council wHl provide a 
bursary to -help the selected 


trainee with personal costs. 

Closing date for entries is 
Friday, May 30. 

The scheme is open to all 
tuner / technicians. including 
those who a fte about to complete 
a full-time training, course; 
applicants seeking help for basic 
training will not be considered. 

The first bursary was awarded 
to Martin Locke in 1979. 


St. Jofm's, Smith Square 


Music Group of London ; 


Bicentennial 

fellowships 


Ferrier Memorial 


Scholarship prizes 


The five British candidate 
who have been awarded fellow- 
ships under the United King- 
dom/United States Bicentennial 
Fellowships scheme, now in its 
fifth year, are Tony Longson, 
Philip Martin, Snoo Wilson, 
Clive Sinclair and Patrick 
Ward. 


The fellowships which are 
worth £9,720, provide for the 
exchange of up to five Britains 
and five Americans annually in 
the creative and performed arts. 


The finals of the Kathleen 
Ferrier Memorial Scholarship 
'(celebrating this year its 25tb 
anniversary) took place at the 
Wigmore Hall last Friday, in 
the presence of the Duchess of 
Kent 

The adjudicators were Bruce 
Boyce, Joan Chissell. Sir Keith 
Falkner, Alfreds Hodgson and 
Dr. Gerald Moore, chairman of 
the panel, who announced the 
following results: Kathleen 
Ferrier Prize (1st prize, £2,000): 
Penelope Walker, contralto; 
Decca-Kthleen Ferrier Prize 
(2nd prize, £1,000): Stewart 
Buchanan, baritone. 


If there is a difference in 
emphasis when a piano quintet 
is played by fire independent 
instrumentalists, rather than by 
an established string quartet 
with guest pianist, the Music 
Group of London would be 
likely to reveal it. Almost alone 
of ensembles working in tbe 
mainstream of chamber music it 
draws its personnel from a wide 
range of backgrounds; if there 
is a core it is the piano trio of 
Hugh Bean. Eileen Croxford 
and David Parkhouse. Other- 
wise the players come together 
only for concerts by the Music 
Group. 

In Schubert's Octet, which 
closed last Thursday's concert 
in St. John's, the approach 
allows an easy, relaxed per- 
formance — too relaxed at times 
for the aood of intonation — 
that does not concern itself with 
higher truths but is content to 
produce unaffected music- 
making. The -lack of a dominant 


shaping personality is hardly 
noticed here; but in Shosta- 
kovich's piano quintet it creates 
more of a problem. The fin-alo- 
of the quintet tin parts sounding 
uncannily like refracted. 
Dvorak) suits the consensus 
policy well. But the opening 
Lento and the Scherzo in par- 
ticular needed evidence ■ of a 
firmer hand, though tbe fugue' 
was delicately shaped and 
shaded; and there are moments, 
of high- spirits throughout the 
work whose vulgarity deserves 
honest recognition. 

The programme had opened 
with a trio for violin, cello and r 
horn in F major by Danzi,' 
pleasant and unremarkable. 
Some nimble horn plaiting from' 
Alan Civil apari. it was played 
somewhat carelessly r novelties 
demand the same thorough pre- 
paration as more familiar fare! 
if they are to be justified for, 
their own sake. 

ANDREW CLEMENTS 


RUGBY BY PETER ROBBINS 


TENNIS 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


Creativity loses to containment 


Showbiz spectaculars hold the stage 




SCHWEPPES, clearly, pleased 
with' its sponsorship of the 
Welsh Rugby Union Cup, has 
just announced it will continue 
its investment for a further 
three years. 

The sponsorship figure is be 
raised to £90,000 and wiH be 
index linked. 

This competition is one of 
the easiest to administer 
because major Welsh clubs are 
close together and the final is 
now well ' established as the 
third most important Welsh 
rugby event 

The closeness of the dubs has 
been a great advantage, particu- 
larly since the advent of 
organised coaching and 
especially for the national team. 

But it is a positive disadvan- 
tage when both • team and 
individual tactics are so well 
known that an attitude of pro- 
vention rather than creativity 
prevails among dubs. 

It was this very attitude that 
spoiled Saturday’s final between 
Bridgend, the . holders, . and 
Swansea, 

Bridgend won ! 5 — 8, although 
with only minutes left the. teams 
were level with three penalties 
each. Then Davies,. Bridgend’s 
mobile hooker, -took his second 


strike against the' head. Gerald 
Williams broke on the blind 
side, and Owen scored the win- 
ning try which Fenwick con- 
verted. 


on half time, Keyworth. Cheese- 
man and Roberts mounted a 
heroic defence to keep them 
out . Brynmor Wiliams also 
played an exemplary part. 


• Having seen Swansea beat 
.Newport in a breatbtakingly. 
fast semi-final, it was disappoint- 
ing to. see the team so. obviously 
out of sorts. 


- David Richards was much 
missed at fly-half, not because 
Dacey played badly but because 
Richards engenders confidence 
and instills a sense of order 
into the centres. 

Meredith and Jenkins in the 
Swansea centre did make late 
breaks, but Swansea’s game is 
based on creating an overlap 
from second-phase possession. 

It was in this phase that 
Bridgend won the game. They 
effectively killed Swansea s 
possession at the breakdown, 
thanks to the excellent work of 
Jones. Ellis and. Gareth 
Williams in their back row. 

“Wheel had a quiet day and 
with the Swansea front row 
experiencing considerable prob- 
lems, tbe onus was on the . back 
row. 

: When Bridgend had a pro- 
longed period of pressure just 


Unfortunately Swift’s defence 
on Owen was not in the same 
class, and the Bridgend left- 
winger had already beaten him 
twice on the inside before 
scoring that winning try. 

It was a major surprise that 
Bridgend dominated the 
Swansea pack and the cham- 
pions were particularly adept 
at the rolling maul. 

Bridgend also used the four- 
man line-out in which Gareth 
Williams had the better of tbe 
Swansea opposition. 

Yet that was only part of the 
young flanker’s contribution. He 
catalysed the others with his 
ono-stop running and controlled 
aggression. He covered tire- 
lessly and was still going well 
at the end of a Fast game. Such 
talent presages a bright future, 
and Sills, the No. 8. was never 
far behind him in any phase. 

It was strange that Bridgend 
did not score during a ten- 
minute siege of the Swansea 
line just before half time. 

It was Wales-Scotland all over 


again, and Gerald Williams and' 
Ellis could and should have let 
the ball out once or twice from 
a succession of scrums. That is 
the most difficult position to 
score from when the blind side 
is restricted as it was. 


In spite .of that tactical lapse, 
Williams had a splendid game 
and one can only marvel at 
tbe apparently endless supply 
of class scrum halves in Wales. 

Bridgend’s fly-half Pearce 
also showed class but, as things 
were, Bridgend • were not 
desperately interested in using 
the other' three-quarters in 
attack. 

J. P. R. Williams infiltrated 
the line to put has brother away 
on the right, and also attempted 
the odd sortie upfield. But 
it did not have the same dash 
or physical commitment 

Comebacks are always risky 
and, although JPR was security 
itself in aD he did, I would 
bave preferred to remember 
him as he was, not as he is. 

One might say tbe same of 
Fenwick. No one can deny Jus 
contribution to his club or 
country’s success over the years 
but I suspect the time has now 
come for him to make way. 


WE HAVE reached the point in 
the tennis calendar when tbe 
richly - rewarded “showbiz” 
events hold centre stage. 

This week in Dallas the eight 
singles finalists of the World 
Championship of Tennis will 
share 5200,000, and the eight 
doubles players a further 
$50,000. Far away, on the edge 
of the Arabian desert, eight 
more of the world's leading pro- 
fessionals will benefit by 
550,000 at the BP Dubai Classic. 

Next week, there are two 
clashing events — tfie 'Ambre 
Solaire Nations Cup in 
Diisseldorf for eight national 
teams of up to three players 
each, and tbe WCT Tournament 
of Champions at Forest Hills, 
New York, for some 32 tourna- 
ment winners— which together 
will offer a .staggering $900,000 
in prize money and bonuses. 

These spectaculars are an 
important and necessary part of 
the modern professional game, 
provided that they remain in 
those weeks designated for them 
by the Men’s International Pro- 
fessional Tennis Council, which, 
as we shall see, is not always 
the case. 

' The WCT finals in Dallas, 
which this year celebrate their 


tenth anniversary as the first 
event in the new 17,600-seat 
Reunion Arena, have probably 
contributed more to the growth 
of professional tennis since 
1968 than 'any other single 
event 


dam tournament, beating the 
worJd No. 6, Gene Mayer 
(USA) in the final and Lend! 
won the last of the eight WCT 
titles in Houston with a first- 
class win again Eddie Dibbs, a 
former finalist in Dallas. 


Staged with flair and Imagina- 
tion by WCT directors, Lamar 
Hunt (brother of silver specu- 
lator Bunker) and his nephew 
A1 Hill, and direted by former 
British No. 1 Michael Davies, 
this . annual play-off among the 
points leaders of the. WCT tour 
has set new standards for 
professional presentation. 

. .This year’s field is the 
youngest in the history of the 
event, with an average age . of 
22 years, and includes five of 
the brightest prospects in the 
game, who join the established 
stars, John McEnroe, himself 
only 21, Jimmy Connors, and 
the talented Indian Vijay 
Amritraj. 1 ■ 

Heinz Gunthardt (21), of 
Switzerland, and the 20-year- 
old Czech Ivan Lendl were the 
world’s leading juniors in 1977 
and 1978. They are both now 
established among the top 
echelon of the men’s game. 

Gunthardt won the Rotter- 


John Sadii, a 23-year-old right- 
hander from Charlotte, Carolina, 
has been causing a stir with 
the power of his service, which 
helped him to reach the final 
of the Australian Championships 
in December, where he extended 
Guillermo Vilas, and to win the 
New ealand title, and has earned 
him the scalps of Geruflaitis, 
Smith, and Solomon. 

The 22-year-old South African 
Johan Kriefc impressed me 
greatly in the U.S. Open last 
September with his speed and 
flexibility- His victory over 
Gerulaitis in Milan put paid to 
the American former WCT- 
champion’s chance of repeating 
bis 1978 win. 

At -last, Dallas-born Bill Scan- 
lon, a 23-year-oid former U.S. 
inter-collegiate champion, seems 
likely to fulfil his considerable 
potential. He finished second to 
McEnroe on the points table, 
which underlines his consistency 
Mid has beaten Vilas, Gottfried 


(twice), and Solomon. 

McEnroe, then, has no easj 
ride this week, and will ' be 
pushed to hte limits by thii 
eager band of young challenger* 
to retain the title he woe 
spectacularly last year with 
back-to-back wins over Connor* 
and Borg, who has not put the 
WCT finds on his priority Hsl 
this year. 

The BP Dubai Classic; played 
on the format of the Grimd 
Prix Masters, is essentially q 
pioneering event There is d 
strong field, with three leading 
Americans — Victor Amaya (a 
winner last week over Tanner), 
the 1970 Wimbledon semi< 
finalist Pat Dupre, and the 
Grand Prix doubles winner 
Sherwood Stewart, two Austrfc 
lians, Mark Edmondson and Rod 
Frawley, who has had a 
tremendous run this last six 
months, plus three European^ 
Mark Cox (GB), Patrice 
Dominguez (France), and the 
Yugoslav? No. 1, Zdjko 
Fraoulovic. 

This is the first S50,00fl 
tournament in the Gulf, and 
from the interest it has aroused 
locally it would seem to be an 
ideal advert for the game. 
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The West, Iran 
and the Gulf 


IN THE immediate aftermath 
of the abortive .attempt to 
rescue the American hostages, 
the unity of the alliance must 
be the fundamental concern, of 
Western leaders. But ' the Euro- 
pean Community summit in 
Luxembourg should also 
urgently address ■ itself to the 
damage that armed intervention, 
albeit on a limited scale and 
for a just cause, has done to 
the already deteriorating rela- 
tions of the U.S. and the West 
as a whole with the Arab and 
other Islamic states of the 
region. Not the least, the 
leaders of the Nine should 
examine ways to improve them 
and not be hesitant in express- 
ing its recommendations 
forcibly to the Administration. 

Violation 

All the states in the turbulent 
swathe of territory stretching 
from the Bosporus to the Karak- 
oram Mountains have con- 
demned or criticised the gross 
violation of international law by 
Iran. The exception is Syria,, 
which for its own reasons 
related to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. has kept silent on the 
subject. Some, no doubt, 
secretly would have liked to see 
the daring American mission 
succeed. However. If it had. 
they could not have applauded 
the operation openly. Apart 
from Oman which agreed to 
make military facilities avail- 
able to the U.S. earlier this year 
I but has not publicly confirmed 
as much), every country in the 
region is formally opposed to 
any military intervention in the 
Gulf. These countries were un- 
responsive to the promise made 
by President Carter in January 
to defend them following the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Both the launching of the 
American rescue operation and 
its failure may well reinforce 
the trend towards non-align- 
ment that was fully evident a 
year ago when Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan decided their security 
was best assured by keeping 
within the fold of majority 
Arab consensus and rejected 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty. Three months ago the 
Islamic solemnly declared its 
opposition to intervention and 
interference in the region by 
either super-power. 

The general outcome of the 
meeting was that stability and 
security would best be achieved 
by solidarity and neutrality, 
now a well-established principle 
that has in no way been under- 
mined by the bitter quarrel 
between Iran and Iraq. Part of 
the price for the strongest poss- 
ible solution condemning the 


Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
was one expressing, concern over 
U.S. pressure on Iran. Thus, 
Islamic.solidarity aside, all the 
countries of the region deplore 
the prospect of concerted econ- 
omic sanctions, arguing that 
tightening the screws can only 
increase instability in the 
region to the detriment of exist- 
ing regimes and to the advan 
tage of the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. and West badly 
need stability in the region and 
the support of the Islamic 
countries there, particularly 
those in the Gulf whose oil is 
the life-blood of the world's 
economy. Their relations with 
them, however, have been 
increasingly distorted by the 
Middle East conflict, which 
politically has been aggravated 
rather than solved by the 
bilateral Israeli-Egyptian peace 
treaty, and the failure in any 
way to satisfy the aspirations 
of the Palestinian people or 
remedy its deep grievances. 
The Islamabad Conference 
showed the problem . of 
Jerusalem to be more 
important to the participants 
than the Soviet rape of 
Afghanistan. It is significant 
that King Hussein of Jordan 
a close friend of - the West for 
more than two decades, last 
week should have described 
Jordan’s relations with the U.S 
as being worse now than at any 
point in his 27-year reign. 
Criticism of Soviet action in 
Afghanistan would win no 
Moslem ' support - while 
Jerusalem remained under 
Israeli control, he warned- 


AU 





not yet 



By JUREK MARTIN, U.S. Editor in Washington 


Leverage 


The o nly effective way to 
repair the crumbling bridges 
between the West and the 
Moslem countries is for Presi 
dent Carter to consolidate his 
one foreign policy success, the 
Peace treaty, by 1>ringing about 
a form of Palestinian self- 
determination giving some satis- 
faction to a people who are 
either under military occupa- 
tion or refugees. The hitherto 
desultory talks on autonomy 
for the inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip not only 
seem unlikely to be concluded 
by the May 26 deadline but as 
yet have shown no prospect of 
resulting in any self-rule owrthy 
of the name. Regardless of his 
electoral campaign. President 
Carter should now exercise the 
potential leverage that the U.S. 
undoubtedly has over Israel to 
bring about a comprehensive 
peace settlement in the Middle 
East which Arab and Moslem 
states other than Egypt can in 
some way endorse. 


Not obscene, but 
ill-deserved 


This RENEWED Labour assault 
on the “ obscene ” profits of the 
clearing banks in Parliament 
last week was a little disingenu- 
ous; the old Wilson enthugipsm 
for mergers of all kinds did a 
good deal to foster the oligopoly 
which has helped to protect 
clearing bank profits. Neverthe- 
less, the Government's reaction 
was reserved; the idea of penal- 
ising the clearing banks in some 
way has been shelved, hut not 
altogether rejected. This reac- 
tion, despite the temptation to 
score off the Opposition, shows 
good sense. There are sound 
reasons for concern over the 
performance of the banks— and 
equally sound reasons for sup- 
posing that a tax would be the 
most irrelevant answer to the 
problems that exist. 

Protection 

What needs to be said clearly 
is that the in Bated profits re- 
cently declared by the clearing 
banks are neither “necessary” 
nor a normal expression of 
the business cycle— arguments 
which have been advanced by 
the Bank of England. It i& cer- 
tainly desirable that a bank, like 
any other enterprise, should 
earn enough to finance the ' 
maintenance, of its working 
capital; but banks have no 
special claim to protection in 
their efforts to do so, especially 
if their success is at the expense 
of otter, harder pressed corpo- 
rations in the industrial sector. 
In any case, the growth of bank- 
ing profits has been well in ex- 
cess of the rate of inflation, not 
just this year, btu for several 
. years. There is no conceivable 
case for a protective attitude to 
bank profits. 

This is not in itself any argu- 
ment for criticising such profits;' 
but there are otter arguments. 
The reason why the profits of 
the English clearing banks rise 
so steeply when interest rates 
are high is nothing to do with 
the nature of banking— in the 
U.S., the financial squeeze has 
imposed large losses on the 
banks. It is largely due. as 
the chairman of Barclays 
frankly acknowledged in his 
annual statement, to their so- 
called “endowment” — the fact 
that they pay no interest on 
current retail deposits (though 
large, clients enjoy interest- 
bearing overnight facilities). 


This is largely an English 
phenomenon. The canny Scots 
have long since learned to 
economise on non-rewarding 
holdings, and to mobilise depo- 
sit accounts for current settle- 
ments. As interest rates rise, 
the scale of ibis endowment 
increases far faster than the 
cost of servicing current 
accounts- 

It is not perhaps surprising, 
in these circumstances, that the 
clearing banks have been losing 
retail deposits to rival institu- 
tions — notably to the building 
societies, some of which are 
now installing cash dispensers 
.to serve what are essentially 
current depositors. What is 
more surprising is that despite 
the trading advantage offered 
by low-cost deposits, the clear- 
ing banks have also been losing 
a significant slice of their lend- 
ing market Foreign banks now 
service nearly a third of the 
British corporate markei — 
another example of " import " 
penetration on a scale unkonwn 
elsewhere. At the same time 
the services offered are clearly 
not as attractive as they might 
be; Britain* has almost the 
highest unbanked population in 
the developed world. 

All this suggests that the 
Government should legitimately 
be concerned about the struc- 
ture •. of retail banking, 
especially in England. It is 
far too late to consider undoing 
any of the mergers which, now 
dominate the market, but it is 
not too late to declare a welcome 
for any new competitors in the 
market Potential competitors 
include some foreign banks who 
wish to enter the retail market, 
and the building societies, which 
need not be prevented from 
offering a wider range of 
services. 

Discipline 

At the end of the day compe- 
tition would not reduce the high 
interest rates which are neces- 
sary to check inflation, but 
it would pass a larger propor- 
tion of this flow of income into 
the hands of the thrifty, rein- 
forcing monetary discipline 
while helping to maintain in- 
comes. Financial intermediaries 
are the natural channel for ths 
transfer; they have no claim 
to colect for their own benefit, 
a one-way tax on borrowing.' 


T HE .Gulf of Perception be- 
tween Europe and the 
UdS. can rarely have been 
wider. In Hamburg on Friday, 
a selection of sophisticated 
European Finance Ministers and 
senior officials attending the 
IMF meeting, were collectively 
throwing up tteir hands as news 
of the aborted U.S. raid into 
Iran unfolded. 

Their comments were pained 
and worried: did Carter not 
know the risks he was running 
for world peace? Are 53 Ameri- 
can lives worth a global holo- 
caust? Should the allies not have 
been consulted in advance rather 
than led down a primrose path 
into believing that their support 
of diplomatic and economic 
sanctions meant that the U.S. 
would, for the moment, eschew 
any form of mili-tapr option? 
Is the American military really 
as incompetent as initial 
accounts of the raid suggested? 
And what does this- mean for 
the security of Europe, not to 
mention the oil producing Gulf, 
against the proven might of the 
Soviet Union? 

Some of these concerns are 
apperent in Washington. But 
they must be sharply contrasted 
with a mood which is by no 
means as critical of President 
Carter, grim though it nonethe- 
less is. Although the full details 
of why the adventure was called 
off have not been told, the 
tendency, among many in Wash- 
ington is to ascribe it to bad 
luck. Americans have been 
growing progressively more in- 
sistent in their demands that 
the President “ do something ” 
about the nearly half-year long 
incarceration of the embassy 
staff in Tehran and, at least 
temporarily, seem as much satis- 
fied by the fact that he tried 
as the undeniable fact that he 
failed. 

The ' important Michigan 
Democratic Party caucuses on 
Saturday certtainly provided no 
instant clues that the public was 
turning against the President 
He and Senator ' Kennedy 
finishesd in a virtual dead heat 
Admittedly the closed caucuses, 
attracting only 16.000 odd parti- 
cipants, was far from a pure 
test of public opinion, which 
might have been obtainable in 
a fully-fledged primary. 

But it tended to confirm the 
proposition that it is very hard 
to determine how each stage 
of the Iranian drama will affect 
the electoral process. That the 
Presidential race has itself be- 
come another Iranian hostage 
is undeniable: it now looks as 
though it will continue to be 
so all the way until November 4, 
election day in the U.S. and the 
first anniversary of the taking 
of the hostages. 

But some of the wilder 
rumours heard in Europe last 
week — that President Carter 
might even withdraw from the 
race — find no echo here. Back 
in 1961. President Kennedy 
noted after the Bay of Pigs 
disaster that had he been Head 
of Government in a parlia- 
mentary system he would have 
been forced to resign from office. 
Some of his brothers more 
ardent supporters (Congress- 
man Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, 
for one) were suggesting over 



A dead American and part of the aircraft wreckage after the abortive Tabas raid 


the weekend that this is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Carter should 
do now. 

But nobody expects this to 
happen, least of all those who 
are contending for the White 
House. The reserved, even 
statesmanlike comments from 
Messrs Kennedy, Reagan and 
Bush reflect both their sense 
that national unity is as import- 
ane as their own presidential 
ambitions as well as tteir 
obvious caution not to be seen 
to be misreading the political 
fallout from this latest Iranian 
adventure. Mr. Reagan, above 
all otters, still has time to 
exploit Iran in the months 
before the November election. 


Mr. Carter is leaning on 
k tight group led by 
Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski 


A key element in both the 
public and political reaction — 
and. without doubt, in the 
eventual drawing together of 
the tattered shreds of American 
foreign policy— will be the 
investigations into what went 
wrong last week at Tabas. U.S. 
institutions — above all the Con- 
gress and the media— tend to 
have a more consuming 
interest in the retrospective 
whos, whats. whys and wheres 
of such an incident than in 
what it means for the future 
of America’s -role in the world. 
(The Watergate scandals are a 
classic example of this.) 

It is apparent that the full 
story has yet to be told. It may 
be assumed that the adminis- 
tration's reluctance to come 
completely clean Is both legiti- 
mate and understandable, if 
the full truth, and nothing but 
the truth, meant compromising 
the safety of those in Tehran 
(Americans and/or Iranians) 
who were to assist in the raid 
on the Embassy compound. 


But all recent history suggests 
that American patience about 
not knowing the full story is 
not infinite, and when they 
come detailed revelations about 
the raid could produce both 
collective and individual dam- 
age to the Carter Administra- 
tion. 

This process is hardly going 
to help the Western, allies as 
they try both to interpret and 
perhaps Influence the subse- 
quent course of American 
foreign policy. In the short 
term, though it is impossible 
to say how long this will last, 
some elements are dear. The 
U.S. still clearly expects its 
allies to endorse the pro- 
gramme of diplomatic and com- 
mercial sanctions against Iran 
drawn up by. European Foreign 
Ministers a week ago. If the 
EEC heads of Government fail 
to do this, then the West will 
be thrown into an unholy 
crisis of confidence — which the 
U.S. is convinced its friends 
are determined to avoid, what- 
ever tteir private reservations. 

Put another, more cynical 
way, the U.S. Government is 
of the opinion that if the allies - 
want to exert influence over 
American action then they can 
only do it from the inside— 
as it were, by co-operation— 
and not from the outside by 
dissociating themselves from 
American policy. 

It must also be apparent by 
now that though the allies may 
see the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan as a much more 
serious problem than the 
.American confrontation with 
Iran the distiction between the 
two in U S. eyes is less obvious 
This is partly because of the 
emotion generated here over 
the plight of the hostages: but 
it also reflects a more sustain- 
able view that no marriage 
between Iran and the Soviet 
Union would ever endure. This 
is simply because the gulf 
between the Islamic clergy and 
the Soviet Union is inherently . 


too wide 

In other words, U.S. policy 
will continue to be directed at 
the central proposition that it 
is in Iran’s long-term interest to 
resolve detention of. .. the. 
hostages. Some officials -even 
argue .that last week's raid- 
demonstrated that the U.S: still 
has the capability of striking 
deep into Iran, without being 
detected, and that one failure 
does not mean that subsequent 
attempts would end up so 
dismally. 

Yet there is clearly a certain 
amount of pie-in-the-sky opti- 
mism about this. Confidence in 
American military prowess has 
undoubtedly been weakened by 
last week’s failure. Even allow- 
ing for the fact that the full 
story has not been'told. it does 
seem dear that the operation 
was inadequately planned and 
executed: That great manifesta- . 
tion of technological warfare, 
the combat helicopter, was 
shown up as a fallible instru- 
ment of attack in the Iranian 
desert as graphically as it ever 
was in the jungles of Vietnam. 
This is not the first occasion 
in recent years that military 
execution has been defective — 
the Mayaguez inddent in- 1975. 
and the attempt to free Ameri- 
can prisoners of war from the 
Sontay prison outside Hanoi in 
1970 immediately spring to 
mind — but the latest instance 
comes at a time: when American 
policy in the - Gulf area ' is 
predictated on the existence of 
an attack force capable of strik- 
ing efficiently wherever trouble 
arises. 

The so-called Carter doctrine 
towards the region .unveiled 
earlier this year devotes maxi- 
mum attention to building up 
a rapid deployment force: in 
recent months, UE- policy has 
been concerned .with establish- 
ing base facilities from which 
such a force might operate. 
Admittedly, this force is not 
due to possess full combat 
readiness until 1985 but it had 


been the Tins pokes, assumption 
in .'the interim, period that the 
-U.S. would not be bereft of. 
conventional military : capa- 
bility. That assumption- must 
now.be questioned-.in the, wake 
of “the Iranian failure-7-aztdr 
officials here . concede-7-mzist 
cause great unease . in; rttofce. 
Gulf states which ' still 1 trust ■ in- 
the efficacy of .the American 
military shield It will not be 
. easy for the U.S. to convince 
friendly, Arab nations that tteir. 
trust is not misplaced. On tte 
other hand, some officials 
believe ttat, at least privately, 
the -Saudi Arabians and otter 
oir producing States will not be 
displeased that the U.S. showed 
its willingness to use military 
muscle, even iftte action itself 
failed "■ . ■ 


Another concern of 
the allies is the , 
structure of decision 
making in Washington 


Another central concern of 
America’s allies is the structure' 
of whole* foreign policy deciskm- 
making process in Washington. 
This was ; brought into" acute 
focus in the middel of last week 
by press reports of .a ..special 
White House meeting. at which 
senior aides were asked for' 
their opinion* on the military 
options .open to the T31S- jn- Iran 
Much derided' at the time; it 
is possible to . see the leaked, 
new stories of ttis\- event as 
part of a calculated .attempt by ; 
those very few officials who : 
knew about the. raid to lull the 
Iranians into a sense of false 
security. It is now dear that 
the decision to . proceed with 
the • rescue '" attempt • was 
authorised some weeks ago: 
thereafter public comments by 
the Administration lost some of 
their bellicosity. • The allied 


. sanctions programme agreed in 
'.Luxembourg a^weekrago may 
further; ham. - to 

• as “dis- 

^ jnf nrmatioy”^tnoagh the Euro- 
£pe®^oniC-.!fc -seems, we*e 
unwftj&g 'participants tt ^tte 
.' -process): in as' it implied 
^-ttaf tte '. U.S.'- to 

.apply conventional boii-m ili tary 
.pressure. 

•. ..Yet, even-, allowing for the 

■ artfulness with which The Fresi- . 
. dent and' his inner circle may - 

have, pursued -this, couse, one 
_central fact remains/ This is 
that Mr. _ Carter &eenis to. be 
.leaning mtteasingly for. advice 
bn a - tight -group led by Dr. 

: Zbigniew. . - ’. Brzezinski, ; " his 
.National Security - Adviser, and 
:• progressively' / eschewing the 
- more ■ moderate' advice . he is 
getting "from hi? conventional 
Secretary, of State, Mr. ..Cyrus 
Vance.-who it has emerged, was 
actually, ^way. oh. holiday when 
the decision to. go through with 
the rescue attempt -was made. 

J3r. Brzeainski is;- . hot a 
popular figure in . Washington, 
any more: than he is -in Euro- 
pean capites.- Senator Henry 
Jackson' warned ' over the week- 
end of the dangers inherent in 

born higain- hawks,." .implying 
clearly that Mr. *<iart e r’ s emi- 
nence grise was hie’ National 
• Security Adviser- Only a: .few 
/days' ago, one Congressional 
.committee held hearings oh the 
■- proposition that the National 
" Sebutity^'iAdviser should, like 
Cibttpthpmnbers.i'he' approved 
by . " , Congress. : :naqi . ' merely 
appointed by the President 

Moreover, , as his fondling of 
a ride in the Khyber Pass a few 
months .'back: so : . graphically 
demonstrated, ' he seems to 
possess*, ihe un-mflitaiy man's 
perennial fascination with- and 
faith';- inthe efficacy of the > 
military. option,.;., • ... 

This confidence,- has presum- 
ably been, temporarily dented. 
It -is hard to see how the U.S. 
can launch anotberpara-military 
operation, now that the hostages 
have' '.been ' -- dispersed around 
Iram .Theretis some- hope here 
that this .very act will make it 
harderfor the militants to main- 
tain secure control of tteir ' 
captives: but It is 'also accepted 
, ttat nothing fri Iran is predict- 
able these days, which is why 
the U.S. is ruling nothing oiit 
in the fntiire . . . 

As Lord ;CaiTingfan will . : un- 1 

■ doubtedly find out when he 
comes to Washington this week, 

: there is no -inclination 0x1 the 
part’ of Americans, be they in 
Government or -cut of it,, to 
.apologise for what happened last 
week or. even to regret the inci- 
dent The whole hostage saga / 
baa. & Struck deep ' into • the 
American- psyche; Jt is influenc- 
; ing the political process in a 
-way which previous elections 
have- not been-— even though 
International cri ses, have a way 
of cropping up to coincide with 
American elections. The debate 
on tactics, : consequences and 
motives is intense already and 
likely to grow more so. It is an 
internal Tnelodrama that 
America's friends in the world 
must realise has not necessarily - 
reached its final act . 


MEN AND MATTERS 


Stable cleaner 
branches out 

I found Alan Gruber leaning 
on a shovel in the Savoy coffee 
lounge. The shoVel, meta- 
phorical of course, was the one 
he used to tackle the mucking 
out of that latter-day Augean 
stable. Equity Funding. Readers 
will remember the stink which 
followed the collapse of this 
U.S. insurance company which 
sold some 56,000 bogus policies 
to reinsurers. 

Now pristine, odourless and 
transmogrified into the Orion 
Capital Corporation, the corn- 
100 major U.S. banks and 
financial institutions within 
fall-out range of the so-called 
billion dollar bubble,” has 
entered its first full-scale over- 
seas venture. 

Gruber, chairman and chief 
executive, was in London to tie 
up the ends of a reinsurance 
consortium involving his com- 
pany and British, West German 
and Japanese interests. But with 
four years of blameless growth 
at Orion behind' him, I found 
him still more than happy to 
reflect on the task he took on 
in the aftermath of the Equity 
scandal. 

A company doctor of some 
renown, he was head-hunted in 
1975 from the fringes of the 
Rockefeller empire and in- 
structed to make what he could 
of the remnants of the fraud- 
ridden Equity corporation. 
Robert Loeffler, the trustee 
appointed after the collapse in 
1973, had no wish to take on the 
ob. 

“We did not have a river to* 
divert through the Augean 
stables,” Gruber told me. “I 
had to use a shovel.” What be 
found beneath the mire was two 
clean" life insurance com- 
panies on which to build. 

Orion, springing from well- 
feriised ground, has grown 
cautiously anrf steadily. It has 
just celebrated its fourth “re- 
birthday" with earnings of more 
than ?14iq. — more than double 
year. Caution, however, is still 
those of its first operational 
the catchword. “I am a little 
schizophrenic about what we 
should do ” said Gruber. “When 


you are pushing for perform- 
ance it is easy to take risks in 
this business. We want to be 
dynamic and progressive, but 
we feel a duty to keep well out 
of trouble.” 

Now out of jail, but still not 
out of the wood, is Stanley 
Goldblum, the man who began 
the whole Equity affair in 1960. 
He went to prison with a $300m 
judgment against him. This was 
reduced to a trifling SlOOm 
when he was adjudged in-, 
solvent, but it can still be 
voided should he be found to 
have concealed assets. 

And to consolidate his down- 
fall. Gruber told me that on 
seeing how well the Watergate 
gang did from their memoirs, 
the courts added a clause forc- 
ing Goldblum to forfeit to 
Orion any income he might 
make from writing about his 
extraordinary career at Equity 
Funding. A pity, really, since 
the process by which this 
remarkable ex-butcher taught 
the U.S. financial world that 
two.' and two made five could 
be an education to us all. 


Among friends? 

The rehabilitation of Richard 
M. Nixon continues apace. 
Several Government ministers, 
I hear, were among members 
of the Conservative Philosophy 
Group who gathered at his feet 
in the home of Jonathan Aitken 
last night. 


Back in fashion 

Robert de Keyser is not the 
most popular man at W, L. 
Pawson, the Leeds-based cloth- 
ing group. Since September, 
when he ousted from a sub- 
sidiary board, he has tempted 
away a handsome slice of its 
management talent to help him 
launch his own rag trade em- 
pire. Pawson directors Michael 
Binns and Michael Bancroft, 
plus production brain Jack 
Martin, have thrown m their 
lot with him. 

This old-boys’ quartet, in com- 
pany with son of former Cunard 
chairman. Sir Aubrey Erockle- 



“Mrs. T. wants you to get 
over there, see what 
Jimmy’s doing and tell him 
he mustn’t . . 

bank and de Keyser's brother- 
in-law Michael Sinclair, is now 
busy making waves in the storrn- 
tossed dotting industry. These 
stem from the acquisition — for 
virtually a kiss and a promise 
— of two moribund companies: 
Rembrandt Designer Collections 
and Airfix Footwear. 

Rembrandt came tteir way in 
February, courtesy of Toray 
Industries, when de Keyser and 
Brocklebank each paid £475 for 
190,000 shares aciepe. In March 
they bought Meccano's loss- 
making shoe interest “for a 
nominal sum." Now, my spies 
tell me, tte self-styled "con- 
sortium ” is interested .in buying 
more companies in similar 
trouble. Not so. de Keyser says. 
He claims he has six' figures in 
the Rembrandt account and is 
ready to buy going concerns. 

Not a man to waste time, he 
made more than half the Rem- 
brandt staff redundant within 
weeks of the takeover. The Air- 
fix payroll is also being sub- 
stantially reduced. “I employ 
very ample methods,” he says. 
“No pluSh offices. Profit from 
cash flow. Expenditure kept to 
the minimum- I am having a 
notice in my office thaat says: 

* Overheads walk in here on two 
legs 


Not interested in drafting 
fancy designs that make the 
colour magazines and flop in the 
shops, he says he will stay with 
what sells best — middle of the 
road fashions — and plough up 
profits from the fallow ground 
between Far Eastern cheap im- 
ports and the posh end of the 
home industry. 

In spite of his good family 
connections in the UDS mail 
order trade, others in the 
industry are scepticaL Still, 
even though the fashion 
business is going through one 
of the worst patches in its 
history, he still managed to col- 
lect some £100.000 in orders at 
recent shows. Some improve- 
ment on .the £40.000 taken by 
Rembrandt last year. There 
seems a long way to go, how- 
ever. before he can convert last 
year’s £500.000 loss at Rem- 
brandt and Ail-fix's £200,000 
deficit to a financial foundation 
strong enough to support his 
longer-term plans to stitch 
together comprehensive clott- 
ing group fit to be floated on the 
Stock- Exchange. 


Coppers count 

They are nothing if not meticu- 
lous down at the Police Com- 
plaints Board. The latest 
accounts show beneath the 
entry for the Home Office bin- 
ning costs grant a curious 
“ other receipts ” heading 
against which stands the. total 
of £2. The board tells me this 
was payment from a former 
official for a private call on the 
office phone. The board plainly 
needs every penny It can get. 
Last year it dealt with more 
than 14,000 complaints against 
the police on a budget of 
£396,000— an average of £28 a 
time. 


Picking a fight 

"We tried to plan our holiday 
last night. W e started off with 
a choice of two places and by 
bedtime the wife had narrowed 
it down to six." 



NOW HELP 
US TELL 
AMERICA 
ABOUT 



Today’s Financfal Times survey is going to appear a Second 

time — m World Business Weekly on June 3th. • 

World Business Weekly is 'a' close relative of the FT— . 
It is published each Monday in New York as a 64-page 
magazine -containing news items and background on world' 
business trends. . Material from the Financial Times is 
and re-edited for the internationally- 
minded business community of North and South America 

„ in October 1978 “ WBW ” has attained 

a weekly circulation of 20.000, predominantly in- the USA 
withja wide, distribution among the different business 
centres. It ss_- rated as a first-class- guide to what' 
happening m the business world outside the Americas. - - 

’’ % specially condensed and adapted 
Surv< ? wdli tell . America all abcSt 

. K y°n would like to' .help .us tell the store hv tafcfac* 

ESS* \ OR F- Ward, Advertising Director. 

Wortd Business Weekly, 13S West Mtt Street - 

New York NY10020. Teh r (212) 245 77S4. - Telex- 42S5M * 
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THIS SURVEY attempts to answer the key 
questions about the Western world's biggest oil 
supplier. 

The initial articles, on pages H to IV, assess 
the stability of Saudi Arabia, its foreign policy 
and its ability to defend itself. Pages VI to X 
analyse the eeonomy, with emphasis on the 
forthcoming new five-year development plan, the 
way the Government spreads wealth among 
individual Saadis and how it invests its financial 
surplus abroad. 

Individual sectors of the economy are studied 
in detail from pages XT to XIX, starting with the 
vast downstream petroleum industry projects. 

Between pages XX and XXDI the survey 
examines the Saudi Arabia few visitors see— the 
provinces and the rural areas away from the 
three main urban centres. 
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The remaining five pages, XXIV to XXVm, 
look at Saudi society and its development and the 
erudal role of Islam. On page XXVII appears the 
full story of last winter’s Mecca siege which first 
raised doubts about the Kingdom’s stability. 



SAUDI CATERING 



CONTRACTING COMPANY 



★ 
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1980 marks 15 years of our service to industry in Saudi Arabia . 

We specialise in the following fields of activity: 

Catering and Camp Services ★ Civil Construction Works 

Provision and Erection of Gamps and Related ^ provision of Third Country National Labourers 

Facilities mainly in Prefabricated Buildings . „ . , 

ic Design, Construction and Provision of Fully Equipped * Electrical Installation and Maintenance 

Kitchen and Mess-Hall Facilities ★ Maintenance of Camps and Auxiliary Facilities 

At the present time we provide quality services for 40,000 people of 16 nationalities and we employ 6000 
staff in various areas within the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Our main clients are the Ministry of Defence — 
mainly the Royal Saudi Air Force and the Saudi Air Defence, Saudi Arabian National Guards, Aramco, British 
Aircraft Corporation, The Royal Commission Jubail, U.S. Corps of Engineers/Morrison Knudsen Saudi 
Arabian Consortium, Northrop, Ballast Nedam, Saudi Oger, Fluor Arabia, Philips LM Ericsson, Bell Canada, 
Vinnell Corporation and many other Companies operating in Saudi Arabia. 


if you are operating in Saudi Arabia or you have recently been awarded a contract in that area, we can 
make your task a whole world easier by supplying you with any or all of the above mentioned services. 


Our office addresses in Saudi Arabia are : 

RIYADH 

Telephones ... 61510, 67029, 87037 

Telex 201126 Caserv SJ 


ALKHOBAR 

8644220, 44262, 44263 
670038 Caserv SJ 
258 


JEDDAH 

603660, 603708, 603684 
401220 Caserv SJ 
2266 


P.0. Box... ... 308 

Or you may contact us fa London through our Management Consultants : 

ABELA & GO. MANAGEMENT & SERVICES S.A., Melrose House, 4/6 Savile Row, London W1X 1AF 

Telephone: 01-439-0051 Telex : 24241 Caserv G 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


ALBERT ABELA GROUP OF COMPANIES 









KIMMA CONSTRUCTION 


THE ELECTRO MECHANICAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 



General Contractors - Residential Building — Civil 
Works-industrial Building and Development 


Contractois-Power Generation, Power Transmission, 
Substation Internal Lighting, Street Lighting, 
Pumping Stations, Plumbing, Fire Alarms 


SAUDI INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORT CO. 

Land Conveyance of General Cargo Building Materials 
from, towards and within Saudi Arabia and all the 
Middle East Countries— Pipe Haulage within Saudi 
Arabia 


Telex: 200291 Kimma SJ 
Phone : 4786915, 4782906 
P.O. Box 8269, RIYADH 




.Telex: 200364 Elemco SJ 

Phone: 610Q0 

P.0. Box 8997, RIYADH 


Telex : 670038 Caserv SJ 
Phone : 86-44262/3, 44220 

(Or RIYADH 61 510. 67037, 67029 JEDDAH 603660. 603684} 

P.0. Box 258, ALKHOBAR 
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SAUDI ARABIA H 



THE self-confidence of the Saudi Arabian 
Govenunent has been shaken by last winter’s 
seizure of the Grand Mosque of Mecca by 
Moslem fanatics. The Government is trying to 
remove causes of popular dissatisfaction, 
but its room for manoeuvre is limited. 



to 




The* ..photograph : of King 
Khaifid, below, rad the 
majority' -of pictures .'used in 
.this r survey are hy Saadi 
international Media Systems, 
Riyadh;- Phiotbgrapfiear \J 4 
SmaDood and'L,. Fierce. - . 
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NO ONE should underestimate 
the crucial importance of Saudi 
Arabia to the West, and the 
disastrous results that any 
erosion of its stability would 
have. Yet, that stability now 
faces greater internal and ex- 
ternal challenges than for more 
than a decade. 

This extraordinary country is 
by far the world's biggest oil 
exporter and, largely to oblige 
the Western countries, -is still 
producing 9.5m barrels of oil 
a day — lm b/d above its 
theoretical ceiling and far in 
excess of its financial needs. 

It is responsible for perhaps 
$60bn worth of liquid or semi- 
liquid funds held in the West 
but manages them in a way 
which is intensely conservative 
and, from the Western point of 
view, responsible. It is pro- 
foundly antl- Communis t and 
can normally be relied on to 
provide funds on a large scale 
to back regimes sympathetic to 
the West, as in Turkey, Pakis- 
tan and, until recently, Egypt. 
And it consumes 4 per cent of 
the OECD countries' exports. 

So, if a regime less sympa- 
thetic to the West took over in 
Saudi Arabia it would not only 
have appalling economic con- 
sequences, but it would veiy 
likely precipitate the collapse 
of the 1 traditional regimes of the 
oil states of the Gulf and Oman, 
as well 


intervention apparently lacking 
and the mosque not being the 
seat of government the attempt 
ultimately failed. 

But it did indicate that the 
policy' of large scale govern- 
ment spending combined with, 
the preservation of religious 
orthodoxy was not being totally 
effective; that the. intelligence 
services had been remiss; and 
that the army and National 
.Guard were poorly led, ill-co- 
ordinated and less than compe- 
tent And it focussed attention 
on other underlying internal 
problems. 


august chairman of a grouping 
of his 30-odd full and half 
brothers, of whom the senior 
active members are Prince Fahd, 
the ' Crown Prince rad, effec- 
tively, • the chief executive. 
Prince Abdullah, commander of 
the National Guard, and Prince 
Sultan, Minis ter of Defence. 

The family, historically allied 
with the leaders of the austere 
Wahhabi sect of Islam, rules in 
dose association with the 
religions leaders or ulema, by 
whom all legislation is approved, 
but though the Koran is the 
constitution Saudi Arabia is not 
a theocracy- - ■ 


INTRODUCTION 

JAMES BUXTON 


Following the. Mecca and 
Eastern Province incidents, it 
has replaced'- bad ■ or incom- 
petent provincial governors and 
sacked top men ul the aimed 
forces. 


Shia riots 


Riots by Saudi Arabia’s signi- 
ficant Shia minority in the 
crucial oil-producing Eastern 
Province coincided with the 
siege. Not long after, came the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 


bringing Soviet forces dramati- 
cally c 


Anxiety about Saudi Arabia's 
stability developed after last 
November's seizure of the 
Grand Mosque at Mecca, the 
holiest site in Islam, by a band 
of mainly Saudi Moslem 
extremists. This action, which 
turned into a two-week seige, 
was both a demonstration of 
opposition to the Saudi regime 
and a concerted attempt to 
overthrow it though one which 
relied on divine intervention to 
achieve its aims and bring 
about the mill ennium. Divine 


closer to the Arabian 
peninsula and the Gulf, and re- 
inforcing perennial fears in 
Saudi Arabia about Russian en- 
circlement (Russians are en- 
trenched in South Yemen and 
Ethiopia). The Arab world has 
been split, and Saudi Arabia pul 
in an excruciating position, by 
Egypt’s peace treaty with Israel 
— vigorously promoted by the 
Kingdom’s chief ally, the U.S. 

Uniquely, of all the countries 
in the world, Saudi Arabia is 
named after a family. The House 
of Saud is the common element 
uniting what are still the widely 
scattered settlements of a 
largely desert country, put under 
one Government by the father 
of the current ruling generation 
of Saudi princes. King Abdul- 
Aziz ibn Saud. Heterogenous 
groups have been united by 
marriage to the Sauds, who now 
number about 5,000. 

King Khaled is not an auto- 
crat in the sense that the Shah 
of Iran was, but rather the 


■ This traditional structure has 
had to stand the strain of oil 
wealth on the colossal scale 
caused by the 1973/74 and 1979 
oil price rises. It has made 
Saudi Arabia a country of 
wprld importance and caused a 
staggering economic transfor- 
mation, putting a fair number 
of Saudis among the world’s- 
billionaires. 

The kingdom has .achieved 
some striking successes in 
economic development, but 
there has also been tremendous 
waste, which — according to one 
estimate — has eaten up 60 per 
cent of every dollar spent in 
the past few years. And wealth 
has caused profound, though 
hard to quantify, distortions in 
a simply puritan, poorly edu- 
cated society. 

Much of the uncertainty that 
now afflicts Saudi Arabia is the 
result of the disorientation 
caused by the social and physi- 
cal metamorphosis of the coun- 
try in the past six years. 

The Mecca outrage was one 
manifestation of this confusion. 
Its leader Juhaiman al-Otaibi 
had been well known before 
the incident as a fanatical 
preacher against the increasing 
secularisation, and Westernisa- 
tion of Saudi Arabia and the 
alleged godlessness of the Royal 


Family, which he said at Mecca, 
was “ beyond redemption.” 
Despite the regime's intensive 
efforts to appease them' the 
ulema had some discreet sym- 
pathy with the rebels. 

Ranged against the religious 
traditionalists are the so-called 
technocrats, young, Western- 
educated (though not neces- 
sarily Western in outlook) 
businessmen and administra- 
tors, who detest the craving for 
more restrictions of the 
religions leaders rad believe 
that -the Government already 
takes far too much notice of 
the ulema. 

But significantly, they would 
agree with the religious opposi- 
tion in condemning inequality 
the con tinuing poverty of 
many Saudis and the gross 
hypocrisy of many of the rich 
and famous. 


stealing from the country. 

It has become associated with 
waste, one example of which is 
seen to be the production of oil 
at 9,5m b.d. and the selling of 
it at a discount on current 
market prices, a system now 
known to benefit at least one 
prince in the generation below 
the current leadership. 


' The Royal Family^ sensitivity 
. to any impugnment ' of its 
. integrity was shown- by its angry 
reaction to the showing on 
British television of a film 
about the execution for adultery 
of a Saudi princess, which led 
to the kingdom asking -Britain 
to withdraw its ambassador. 


Many members of the Royal 
family live morally - upright 
even ascetic lives, but others 
infuriate their fellow country- 
men by barging the queue at 
the doctor’s, bumping legitimate 
passengers off Saudia flights 
and even, as has happened, 
diverting international flights in 
mid-air frbm scheduled destin- 
ations to where they alone want 
to go. What might be pardoned 
in an autocrat is not easily 
forgiven to a ruling class. 


CoAunissions 


A lot of the criticism, both 
at Mecca and elsewhere, has 
been directed at the Royal 
family itself. Its financial pre- 
eminence has never been 
challenged and the payment to 
many princes of commissiorLS 
on contracts could just be 
regarded as . a function of a 
system that is endemic through- 
out Saudi’ and Middle Eastern 
society.- But the size of the 
commissions has become so 
vast because of the enormous 
value of the major contracts, for 
which a potential contractor 
needs a prince's blessing, that 
the Royal family is' in great 
danger of becoming a privileged 
class apart, publicly regarded as 


All this murmuring contri- 
butes to a climate of discontent, 
despite most Saudis’ constantly 
rising prosperity, but it is a 
feeling that is diffuse and 
fragmented, for the mass media 
are strictly controlled and 
gatherings of people forbidden 
(except in mosques). The result* 
is that for Saudis as for out- 
siders hard information is 
replaced by rumour and- the 
muddled interweaving of contra- 
dictory fact an dfiction,' which 
is more dangerous than the 
truth. 


Prince Fahd has firmly stated 
his- intention to. stamp' out. 
corruption and conspicuous con- 
sumption among the Royal 
family. Steps are being taken 
to set up .a nominated 
consultative assembly, an. oft 
postponed idea, and give the 
country a written constitution. 

- Everywhere ' in the kingdom 
one finds an emphasis on trying 
t o introduce a greater sense of 
moral rectitude as well 'as 
economic purpose. The new* 
Five-Year Plan, to he announced 
next month, afog at reducing, 
wasteful spending, and building 
.no more white elephants but 
concentrating on better educa- : 
tion- and training and on 
.creating a self-sustaining, 
economy less dependent on 
Govenunent subsidies. 



King Khale&bvrk AWuX-Aziz oj Saitd. 


sensus of \ the different' view- ^ tradrfioniillste. hi Iran was "made 
points traditional and ^possible bj .the japiions:. & the 




The Saudi Government has 
become worried and perplexed 
by the strains in what had been 
considered a cohesive society 
and the threat to the Royal 
family's rule it implies. 


WORLD’S BEST 


Yet, the Government’s room 
for manoeuvre is limited. It is 
: rorn between the .desires of the 
religious traditionalists and 
those of progressive * outlook, 
with the merchants, primarily 
interested in high Government 
spending, sandwiched in 
between.' Since Mecca; the con- 
cessions' have, .inevitably been- 
towards -the traditionalists with 
such steps as the banning of the 
import of dolls and dogfood rad 
the -vettihg'rOf « videotapes— steps 
which exasperate the techno- 
crats. "■ The behaviour of a con- 
stantly- growing Royal fondly is 
hard to" control rad co-ordinate 
— a seteo’r' Arab Minister has 
referred "to -the - family as a 
bureaucracy ;of - its own— rad 
senior ' princes evidently 'find it 
hard to curb- the dangerous 
activities of their own sons. 


reformist— in the fam ily an4ut . Itanira.-mpb,. but there '.-is no 
hopes, in the country as' a whole. Saudi mob; The regular ..army. 
Yet this consensus has its; scattered' iii ' remote, Wrap s, is 
drawbacks. King Khaled issick, corater^itiraced Y - by the 
but Crown Prince Fahd de^ . NaliiWtGaaj^ -wld<di is ^ the 

not have his regal authority, centre, erf-power. - . .1 

This . slows . down- decision^ ... -rTbet-only force -.which ^could 
malting .at times- of. crisis rad bridge gaps between the 
allowed problems io drift— such cities would' 1 be the air -force, 
as, until recently, the increasing wfajch would be essentia} to any 
undesirable rule -of the dm crmp attetopt ^utit ri doi^^ 
Jiluwi. branch of the. family m . bow.' many sorties * it would be 
Eastern Pro vine*. - - • abie* make .without the 

At tunes, cecisions are made- aeqidesceneevof the? -American 
by whoever happens to b e avai l- and British tecbnicianson whom 
able at the tune. Yet, all nnpor- it' heavily depends.;. It is far 
font paperwork has Uy go fnnn probable that th»*removal 
through Crown Princft t .Falid,. ; « f ■: tte -*un^ ieiid^ 
who is tremendously busy raft House ; 'of ' Saua"woaw. : :cause 
in none too good health lnm-^ ^Uapse the w the 

self. Whether these problems; Ethiraira reyaUmnse tSiapsed 
win be resolved by tin* sliced m; 'i974 '\sSW ' its lead was 
sion, under which it is agreed removed— there are .too many 


i 


- -f 

- mim \ . 


that "Fahd .would - become -King : Saftds :with greAer Achtim to 
and- p™* -AMull** .-.Crown } e #tima<fr:rad : s&rafJfer regional 

links feah 'those of Emperor 


_ . . n .■-T 0WI t legitimacy. and strongferregional 

Prince— depends ' on ; which of links than 'those of VTrm »«<- 
the two most senior members of Haile Selassie's fomffy. ■ 
the regime dies Jirst IbVfocIs-' L £he replacement of 


But, even- in Saudi Arabia; group afSandj? by. another, 
the Royal family rules - by pc®- - - ? ■ 


_ . . ^. in a p^ace.cbap. is' one of. the 

sent of the people. There is no nore .’plausible possible, events 
sign at all that the-people are ff the cQuhtrVff ciirrenT Tnalaise 



Saudi — rad it is hard to- see fhe- 
occasion that Would make them 
do so. The inchoate sense of. dis- 
content _ could,' howfever, be .... The- House of ^ Saud fe' now 


-Young -Turks'^ in-' the 'Royal 

family : -i* ' 


UNDER ONE BRAND 


JltUaCopco 


That's Gee's policy — to meet ail your equipment requirements with - 
the most comprehensive range of world leading products available m Saudi Arabia. 
Whether you need trucks, tractors or telecommunications; cranes, compressors 
or crushing plant; gensets or graders, rock drills or Range Rovers, 

GCC has the capacity to meet you half way with a unique 
Kingdomwide sales and service network, backed up with massive investment in 
spare parts and factory trained personnel. 

Not that having the best came easy.. Ittook us 30 years, 
so take advantage of our experience, rather than find out the hard way. 

GCC — One brand name for the world's best. 


Even, the creation of a con- 
sultative -assembly is a step full 
of pitfalls, an implicit admission, 
that the traditional system of 
| communication between ruler 
rad ruled via the majlts or in- 
formal- assembly no -longer 
works properly; yet the new in- 
stitution can hardly satisfy the - 
articulate critics of the regime. 

The ruling circle of the Royal' ' 
Family* should represent ’aeon-" 


capitalised • on: by - a' -!■ well- 
organised - rad co mmi tted 
group. 

Any group ..- tryihg to --seize 


well • awjire of the' dangers it 
faces -and: it: has: powerful 
instinct for. survival.' How well 
it fares depends nor just on 


power in Saudi. Arabia- 'would? vfaat "faction vft: takes;-. -but on 
face formidable . difficulties, what support; it- wins from its 
Apart from the pervasiveness, chief ' ally, 'the tJ'B. The TEGng- 
if .occasional inattentrveness Of- -dom faces infernal crittcltfn for 
the security forces, the 1 centres ' over-producing Oil to ~ help the 
of population are scattered rad V.SJ , : rad . for "-hot Opposing 
it is unlikely that seizing power American policy - dia-TP&Ifestine 
in Riyadh would automatically ' more-rigbroU£^.‘Oti bb& Issues, 
ensure'tiie fall 1 of Jeddah tir :aR;tfie= UBI “cbtfld'BP Sfihaf , 'more 
Khobar*. : / - ~r : t helpful to a r criiciiFhlIydDr M the 

The takeover “by. reUgtous;: arc of crisis^* ' 
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EVEN HYPOCHONDRIACS 
sometimes have real illnesses. 
The Saudi leadership, fearful 
for year® of the threats from 
outside the realm, last winter 
awoke to a domestic scene: in-, 
tumult ' 

For a period, after the attack ' 
on the Grand Mosque in Mecca, ; . 
even royal spokesmen admitted 
mistakes', and promised a 
broadening of the base from 
which decisions affecting 5m 
Saudis are taken. With the 
Royal Family at hay, other., 
voices . chimed in. Rich com- 
m oners, importers oc commis- 
sion agents, said this son of 
thing was .bound to happen 
since they were no - longer - 
consulted. The ulema' called 
for greater rectitude in! public 
life to absorb and deflect the 
eastigations of a Juhaiman. - 
Reform-minded intellectuals, of 
Muslim temperament but 
Western appeal, spoke of exces- 
sive . corruption rad mad 
extravagance in the -civil 
service and Royal Family. 

Soon after the . end of the 
siege. Crown Prince Fahd 
made . his' suggestions. . The 
Koranic foundation of Saudi 
life would be defined In '200 
new- articles rad a consultative 
assembly formed to advise the 
seat of pewer. What the 
assembly's legislative powers 
might- be, if any. was not clear 
but the make-up of the com- 
mittee discussing the new body 
showed it would probably 
consist .of merchants and 
ulema. . 

Fahd’s deadline for both 
Constitution and Majless Al- 
Shura, as it is known, passed 
some months ago and few 
believe that the projects are 
being pursued with any energy. 
Neither are in ray way revo-. 
lu tion ary. The Majless Al- 
Shoura was formed of Hijazi 
notables in 1926 to absorb 
opposition to the new Saudi 
regime and to recognise the 
greater sophistication of the 
province imported , by years of 
Turkish rule; the Alireza family,, 
represented now by a single 
deputy minister, once sent a 
deputy -to Istanbul. 

The constitution .'was also 
promised in 1926 when a statute 
recognised the realm as an 
ab sol ate monarchy limited only 
by the Sharia (divine law). But 
since then, Saudi Arabia has 
not felt the nee'd - for a con- 
stii^iion as far 'as the rights 
of the subject and the form 
of the administration are con- 
cerned. It has relied on the 
highly personal rule of a king, 
whose involvement even in the 
pettiest affairs of state so 
impressed early visitors . to 


POLITICS 


jI' J AMjES BUCHAN 




Saudi Arabia, ab'd-ihe haphazard - inter the-hrajfs-pf Fahd. 
formulation of Royal Decrees Equally where technical 
in areas where the Sharia was ministries t; have been ceded to 
silent .men fromv .-merchant or jurist 

Under the Sharia, all' execur background ; (some of excep- 
tive power- . was .originally' titmal abili^,agd international 
gathered in ~the * hands qf the repute), the* -influence of the 
king. Even so, radio tig- before commoners- .Tths tended to be 
.administration bfecame : com- limited ‘to their . own ministries 
gex as it is today,.rthe : Saudi and; even theire. has been sub- 
kmgs respatted -and- acted on ject to- - ' royal '-pressures, parti- 
advice. Every day between, the cuAariy in'.. contracting. An 
■sunset and dinner praypr, Abdul ,, exception Should be made for 
Aziz met the ulema of Najd three men/'Hisfiam Nazer, the 
rad would later sit with a highly . planning minister, and the 
mforaia 1 council ( which ^ the „^ance minister, Muhammad 
explorer Harry St John Aha AI-Khail, have built exceo- 
: ^^rn? y 0 ? te f n aI lfnded)^.. - two al- - atrth o rity into their 
iflie mtonnal; royal : rad offices.. Thi^r ■ supervision of 
princely-, malices, rad their !otiier mlnist rii ^ led to the 
wide range _ of activity, haize tiesignatiraof .-ohe royalminis- 
sumved both the creation --^)f ter.,- last yeah- - Ahmad Zakx 
the CouncU- of Ministers, as the Yamani. the* Oil Minister, is a 
preenunent consultative ..rad -inan whose abMhty and flair' for 

•' caused resent- 
1950s. and the proliferation of raent hut who would he sorely 
new ministries since _ then, missed. Yet for the moment, 

S ^«n f ? r ^l5 ers _the appears unwilling to 
defended the - parallel system look ^beyond the-extensive first 

lt , work 5- genetatiph-.df'-the family, let 
u* j 11 »“ people and- ^Xone outside, it for new Posts 

Sfl ^ impose.- P0StS 

majless- often before the'‘ fanul £ 

Government department con- wfiv 311(1 

cerned. - - parity a reflection of the. damage 

. . . wrought iri the pre-eminent 

IpvpJ states of the' '.Mug by Saud’s 

nignesi level . •_ misrule and . ejection -in the 

At the heart of the Saudi Tl’ t ° 0, 

system is the Royal Family, so 

vast it resfembles-a tribe rather SS+!, J to the . Pattern of hon- 
than a family. It is concerned, “ 

except at the highest- level, with - SLSSL'* 6 .strongest. Arraian 
its won interests as opposed reeJlue5 : - • - ' 
to those of the merchant com- . King. Khaled-js ' a cbnsrien- 
mumties or the ulema. The tious and pioOs'-ruIer, limited by 
amcept of loyalty to the state sickness- rad- shyness in hand- 
in ,- fhe implex host of business 
SSL «i?^ 1 T a - tably 111 ' a i hat i -^-not exist in his. boy* 
deasion *? ,aIdn S '■ -Hk Prime- concern has 
the few- heen^fo maiataln a balance 
sowangly,' the. : family, increasingly ■ 

$ iS> ea Jess than- ®vided by. yaiming^MiJ 
" - w eaith and - pS^Srad ^ fear 
its. own interests as opposed , of .-critidsm. - ^ 

mu nines or the ulema. ■ ■-■ 7 - - - TAThtw. v ' . -• ; 


a £, * .. respunsiDUiry. 

under Abdul ”a 2E d th^ r ™ * ^*“1 ?°T er 

primarily because the complaint as 

s#! asSSS 

cortrol h« b-i gaup *£2,&$3&§3Si 
. . . * . CONTINUED ON. NEXT •' 
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SAUDI ARABIA III 




U.S. links dominate issues 


_ • DIPLOMATS in Jeddah often 
' .complain that - Saudi foreign' 
■ policy is particularly elusive be* 

* cause normally not more than 
three or four people at the 

> "Foreign- Ministry have any idea 
what the' policy on any issue 

• .- actually it Yet if Saudi policy- 

■ -.shaking .Js .highly centralised, 

' fbe kingdom- is also extra- 
.^'.«rdfOarily- active in foreign 
J ! -r affairs.; given its relatfve inex- 
: v perience — there are few parts 
the- Eastern Hemisphere that 
^.feaye, hot at some tim e been 
^bject of dose attention by 

ft-v thje.Udngdom. 

^.-'But-the country which inevi- 
®^thbly merits the most attention 
Sv-“Js the United States with whom 
% - the- Idngdom has developed an 
»£■, ; inier-dependence which often 
g- <- appears to fake precedence over 
¥. .everything else. 

" ' In the belief that only the 
U.S ^ has the ability and the will 
. to. defend the kingdom from ex- 
*■* terhal attack, Saudi Arabia is 
prepared to produce consider- 
ably more oil than its economic 
; ' neds dictate to help the world’s 
r - most wasteful energy user; to 
=•• allow the four U.S. Aramco 
- partners an - enormously advant- 
ageous -and anachronistic posi- 
i‘ tion in the oil market by setting 
f its oil price below other pro* 

■ ducers’; to invest a considerable 
part- .of its enormous financial 

I ':: surplus in the U.S.: and to 
= allow the U.S. preponderance in 
l. the lucrative development of the 
• . Kinddom’s 1 own defence. The 


U.S. and its Wsetem allies are 
extraordinarily well-served by 
Saudi Arabia. 

But Saudi Arabia knows 
(which the current U.S. adminis- 
tration in its remoteness from 
the Middle East ignores) that 
the kingdom’s internal and 
external security depend, in 
pie -first instance, on stability 
in the Arab world itself. 

The key destabilising factor 
is not Soviet expansionism— 
though this is bad enough— but 
■the issue of Palestine which 
Saudi Arabia, as guardian of 
the holy places of Islam, has 
to concern itself with. 


Embargoes 

While .the Palestinians re 
main aggrieved, all Arab states 
pice the danger of regional 
instability and subversion, not 
to mention war, and for the oil 
states, the embarrassing ques- 
tion of embargoes on supplies 
to the West. And all Arab 
regimes are judged both intern- 
ally and externally on the 
stand they take on the Palestine 
issue. 


It was a failure of Saudi 
policy that President Sadat 
started bis peace intiative with 
the dramatic trip to Jerusalem 
in November, 1977, in face of 
Saudi disapproval — the king- 
dom had given Egypt no less 
than $7bn in non-military aid 
alone since 1973, yet lacked 


the military and moral clout to 

stop him. 

When President Jimmy 
Carter became more involved 
with the peace initiative, first 
with Camp David in September. 
1978, then with the treaty itself 
in March, 1979, he consistently 
underestimated Saudi Arabia's 
opposition, which was based 
both on intense emotional dis- 
like of a treaty which seemed 
to do nothing on the crucial 
Saudi demands of the creation 
of a Palestinian state and the 
return of East Jerusalem lo 
Arab hands, as well as on hard- 
headed assessments of self- 
interest 

The treaty semed to 
Strengthen the hands of the 
radical Arab states and of the 
more extreme Palestinian 
groups which Saudi Arabia has 
always feared. And it forced 
the Kingdom to decide whether 
or not to break relations with 
Egypt and impose sanctions on 
it. 

In the end, despite some divi- 
sions within the Royal Family, 
some of whose members were 
fearful of the effects an Arab 
boycott would have on the 
stability of Mr. Sadat's con- 
servative regime and of the 
wrath of the U.S., the Kingdom 
joined the boycott of Egypt 
agreed at the Baghdad summit 
in March 1979, broke relations 
with Egypt, stopped financing 
Egyptian military projects, 
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place. More recently the bank- 
■ ruptcy of the Crown Prince's 
attempts, to pursue an inde- 
pendent Saudi line over Camp 
David last spring almost pre- 
cipitated a crisis of confidence 
in Fkhd, badly overworked as 
he was. ' . 

Yet to the surprise of no-one, 
'his absence merely produced 
confusion and be re-established 
his authority over . 1 foreign 
policy and. disbursement with- 
out difficulty. There can be no 
doubt oyer .his succession, only 
about the limitations the family 
will place on the growth of his 
power. • At the very least, it 
appears that he must accept 
Prince Abdullah, the conserva- 
tive commander of die National 
Guard, or his nominee as crown 
prince- in .place of Prince 
Sultan, the defence minister, 
witt whom his relationship is 
marginally better, 
formal system works, it must 
be remembered, first that tradi- 
tion and sentiment militate 


against the young, the Shiites, 
the regions outside the Saudi 
heartlands, foreigners and 

The door of criticism, opened 
by Juhaiman, has yet to be 
closed and by virtue of his 
Americanism and bis financial 
power, Fahd is particularly vul- 
nerable. 

In assessing bow this in- 
women; and second, that the 
issue is not the absence of any 
elected body to represent 
opinion. After all, the Govern- 
ment makes few demands on 
the population, there are no 
taxes to speak of, people are 
free to do business almost with- 
out regulation: schemes that 
might create popular demand 
for representation (like mili- 
tary conscription of a formal 
kind) are opposed for exactly 
that reason. Without fiscal con- 
trol, the Majless AJ-Shoura will 
for ever be a cipher. 

The burden of political 
demand is for greater consulta- 
tion and, to a much lesser 



Croion Prince Fahd bin 
Abdul-Aziz al Sand, 
effectively the country's 
chief executive 


extent, greater rectitude. 
Embarrassed by the Mecca 
fiasco, the Royal Family may 
need to give up a portion of its 
power if only to forestall a 
polarity of rulers and ruled. It 
will not do so willingly. 


pulled out of the Arab Organi- 
sation for Industrialisation (the 
fledgling Egypt-based Arab 
arms -industry) .and stopped 
balance of payments support 

So far. though, the Kingdom 
has. stopped . short of severing 
all links with Egypt, despite 
the foul insults President Sadat 
has ‘ hurled at it: it has not 
stopped flights to Egypt, or 
expelled the 250,000 Egyptians 
working in the country, or 
stopped them remitting money,, 
or withdrawn the $lbn odd it 
has on deposit in Egypt, or 
stopped private investment and 
■property ownership by Saudis. 

Yet the partial imposition of 
the boycott can only be sus- 
tained if the talks between 
Egypt and Israel on Palestinian 
autonomy make some degree of 
progress and the May 26 dead- 
line is looming. Then, or 
shortly after, Saudi Arabia has 
to weigh up its position in the 
Arab world against the possible 
endangering of its relationship 
with the U.S. 

The weakness of the Saudi 
position is compounded by. the 
absence of a viable alternative 
to the U.S. Western European 
countries do not have the mili- 
tary capability or the willpower 
to defend the Kingdom on their 
own or in- co-operation with 
each other, nor the financial 
ability to absorb all the King- 
dom’s investible surplus. And 
they do not have the diplomatic 
power to promote a Middle East 
settlement on their own, though 
Saudi Arabia is encouraging 
their moves towards recognis- 
ing the PLO . 

The Soviet Union and the 
East Bloc are beyond the pale. 
The House of Saud does not 
believe in detente nor see the 
Communist bloc in the un- 
certain shades of grey still so 
common in the West: the Soviet 
Union and Communism are 
utterly inimical to the Kingdom, 
which also refuses to recognise 
China. Partly in order to worry 
the U.S. the Kingdom has in 
the past year hinted that it did 
not totally rule out some form 
of ties with the Soviet Union, 
but the Government strongly 
denies that the idea is now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Abdullah - Alireza. Deputy 
Foreign Minister, says: •* If 
Soviet intentions towards us are 
peaceable, then there is nothing 
to worry about so we wouldn't 


need relations. If not, then 
having relations won't make 
any difference.” 

These are reasons which have, 
of course, only been fortified by 
■ the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, which has brought 
the -Soviet Union much nearer 
the entrance to the Gulf. 


Pincir movement 


Saudi Arabia sees its fears of 
being at the centre of a Soviet 
pincer movement confirmed: in 
the past three years the Soviet 
Union has built up a strong 
position in Ethiopia, just across 
the Red Sea; greatly 
strengthened its base in Aden in 
South Yemen, in the Arabian 
peninsula itself; and within the 
past few months become rather 
more involved in North Yemen, 
which the Saudis like to regard 
as their protegee, through an 
enormous arms deal. 

The Saudis blame the U.S„ 
in varying degrees, for all these 
developments, though it was 
Saudi heavy-ha rdedriess as well . 
as American tardiness that made 
North Yemen ~so disapleased 
with last year's U.S.-Saudi 
trilateral arms package that it 
turned to the Soviet Union for 
a much larger quantity of arms 
delivered much more quickly. 

The Saudis also note grimly 
that the UJ5. did not burn a 
finger to help the Shah and 
prevent the Iranian revolution, 
whatever the difficulties it 
faced. 

So, the Saudis are delighted 
that the U.S. is now. as they see 
it. taking its global respon- 
sibilities seriously and assessing 
how it can move forces into the 
area quickly in the event of an 
unspecified emergency. 

In public, the Saudi Govern- 
ment has insisted that it does 
not want American troops in 
the Gulf, or in the Kingdom 
itself, and that the nations of 
the region, including Saudi 
Arabia, are perfectly capable of 
defending themselves. In view 
of the Kingdom 7 * • exposed 
position on' the Camp David 
issue it would be dangerous 
to talk otherwise. 

But in fact the Kingdom is 
prepared for the P.S. to have 
the military facilities it is 
negotiating in Oman, Somalia 
and Kenya, which will involve a 
small number of U.S. personnel, 
and the prepositioning of some 
stores and equipment to receive 



BASIC STATISTICS 


Area. 

865,000 sq. miles - 

Import* (1978) 

SR 81.8bn 

Population 

7.87m 

UK trade (1979) : 


GNP 

SR 185^bn 

Imported from UK 

£893.6bn 

Per capita 

SR 23,555 

Exported to UK 

SMOSbn 

Exports (1978) 

SR 139.5bn 

Currency, Saudi rfyal; 

£1=SR 7.40 


a U.S. rapid deployment force 
by air and sea: Saudi Arabia 
may help finance the arms deals 
with those countries that will 
match the arrangements for the 
U.S. military. 

As for the U.S. using military 
facilities in the kingdom, the 
stationing of troops is totally 
ruled out; as is the preposition- 
ign of stores since, as the Saudis 
wryly point out, the U.S. won’t 
allow the Saudi forces to stock- 
pile nearly as muc hammunl- 
tions as they want, for fear of 
upsetting Israel. 

But with about 10,000 Ameri- - 
can military and civilian per- 
sonnel involved in the Saudi 
defence forces, and stationed at 
virtually all bases, it would be 
extremely easy for U.S. aircraft 
and ships to use the kingdom's 
facilities — as- a pair of AWACS 


reconnaissance aircraft did for 
90 days last year after the North 
Yemen crisis. 

The developing tensions of 
the past year and a half have 
led the kingdom to take its 
external security yet more 
seriosuly: it has concluded a 
significant security agreement 
with Iraq, with whom it appears 
to be at odds on ideological 
grounds, as well as co-ordinat- 
ing internal security arrange- 
ments with the Gulf states. 

It has been prepared to pour 
yet more money into Pakistan 
in. the wake of the Afghanistan 
invasion, while it directly helps 
NATO and the OECD countries 
by its assistance to Turkey. It 
played a leading role in per- 
suading the Islamic conference 
in Islamabad, in January, to 
condemn the Russian invasion 


of Afghanistan and was the fir 
country to refuse to send a teai 
to Moscow for the Olympics. 

Yet, despite the independer 
initiatives of Saudi foreig 
policy the events of the pa: 
year or so have increased Sauc 
dependence od the U.S. and thi 
accentuated the kingdom 
approaching dilemma on th 
Palestine question. 

Saudi Arabia's refusal to de; 
with the Soviet Union is goto 
to come under greater pressux 
as Russia becomes more deep} 
involved in regional affaii 
through its presence in Afghan 
stan and as it begins in th 
course of the decade to seek t 
buy oil in the Gulf, as its ow 
supplies fall short of demani 
Saudi Arabia's dependence o 
the U.S. has put it in 
dangerously exposed position. 
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The challenging problems of this new 
decade demand both teamwork and ex- 
pertise in construction as well as in other 
. fields. And Hanyang, as a world- 
renowned general contractor, can readily 
provide you with these essential in- 
gredients for successful completion in a 
■wide variety of construction, engineering, 
and related services. 

Member Company Teamwork 

The members of the Hanyang Group 
work together to make any prefect you 
have a one-stop package deal: Hanyang 
Corporation provides the construction; 
Hanyang Engineering, the engineering and 

constancy; Hanyang Lumber, wood 
products— construction materials— furni- 
ture; Hanyang Metallndustrial, industrial 
and construction machinery & equipment; 

Hanyang Shipping, materials & product 
transport; and Hanyang Stores, shopping 


centers— supermarkets— leisure & recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Member Company Expertise 

Each member company of Hanyang is 
staffed with experts with years of technical 
experience, and combined with our com- 
puterized analysis system, modem equip- 
ment, guarantees you the latest in tech- 
nology and expertise in Housing & 
Architectural, Civil Works, Industrial & 
Power Plant, Electrical &; Mechanical, and 
Environmental Protection Works. 

Teamwork and expertise. An essential 
combination for a new and challenging 
decade. And Hanyang provides you with 
both. 
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Areas of military weakness revealed 


IN THE PAST 15 months, the match the forces of one Yemen whether the National Guard ground officers who form the, 
Saudi Arabian armed forces on its own.) ' amounts to an elective -counter- backbone of- other air forces, 

have shown to be as weak and But these are highly theoreti- insurgency force. The navy is the smallest of 

feebly-led as most informed - cal contingencies, and any. The regular army, which num- the regular, services with only 
people— excluding sycophantic invader would be ■ strongly bers 35,000, has no specific coun- about 1,500 men. Together with 
arms salesmen, the New Left deterred by the enormous ter-insurgency units, (unless the coastguard they operate a 
and in its more foolish expanses of son-blasted sand one counts the parachute bat- number of fast patrol boats and 
moments the Israeli general separating the Kingdom’s major telion). But ithas an astonishing hovercraft an dlatdy acquired ■ 
staff— knew them to be. centres of population and power quantity of equipment hi hand four coastal minesweepers, 

First in February 1979, the from each other and from the or on order considering its rela- which could be useful for 

Kingdom dared not' make the border. And If there were an lively small numbers. It has sweeping the Strait of Honnaz 
slightest gesture of military invasion from any country but plenty of armoured cars and at the entrance to the Gulf, 
support from its own resources Israel Saudi Arabia could other vehicles which ' give it He navy is being further 
for its ally North Yemen when reasonably expect help from its flexibility, but an enormous expanded; both its procurement 

a small but dangerous, border chief ally, the U.S. amount of the army’s strength programme and the supervision 

war with South Yemen flared Far more likely threats are and manpower is concentrated of the building of bases bom 
up. It was obviously out of the the possibilities of air attacks in two heavy armoured units, on the Bed Sea and the Gulf 
question to send in large-scale on Saudi cities; border skir- one equipped with French AMX- in the hands of American 
military reinforcements, but a mishes of the kind that , flare 30 tanks and the other hr the concerns. - •* 


flypast of Saudi F5s and 
Lightnings over Sanaa, the 
North Yemeni capital, would 
have stiffened morale there and 
alarmed the South. As it was, 
the Saudi forces, though placed 
on the alert, did nothing, and 
Riyadh called instead on the 
U.S. to bolster -North Yemen 
with arms and to reassure faint 
hearts in the Kingdom itself, 
at the same time. 

Secondly, the Saudi National 
Guard and the army are 
generally considered to have 
badly mishandled at least the . 
initial stages of the siege of 
the Grand Mosque in Mecca in 
November and December. Soon 
afterwards a new chief of staff, 
a new army commander and a 
new air force commander were 
appointed. 

Th earmed forces of several 
other Arab countries would not 
necessarily have acted axiy dif- 
ferently in either case, and con- 
sidering the low quality man- 
power base and the sophisticated 
equipment they have to learn 
to handle the Saudi forces may 
be up to par. But the question 
ought to be asked, both by the 
western countries which supply 
Saudi Arabia with arms and 
depend on its oil supplies, and 
by Saudi citizens, who see a 
dhrd of the national budget 
going on defence and security, ' 
whether the Saudi forces a.re 


up occasionally on' the 
Kingdom's border with South 
Yemen ; and, . more recently, 
North Yemen; and terrorist 
attacks in the border zones — to 
raid oases and murder sheikhs, 


process of acquiring American 
M-60 tanks, each with its own 
distinct support group, one 
French, the other American. 

Given the enormous logistics 
needed to sustain a large tank 
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for example — and 
the oilfields. 

The Kingdom’s chief defence 
requirements would therefore 
seem to be; a strong and effec- 
tive air defence' system, consist- 
ing of both aircraft and missiles; 
a well-co-ordinated, highly 
mobile army capable of being 
air lifted to trouble spots for 


to sabotage force over the distances which 
fighting in Arabia involves, it is 
difficult to see what the tank 
forces would ever be able to 
do. and they see mto represent 
a major diversion of manpower 
away from infantry fighting to 
prestigious but complex and ex- 
pensive mechanisation. 

— - The air force is profitably the 

tough fighting demanding- nigh most professional branch, of the 
initiative; .a forpe . well-trained forces .and has a. solid basis in 
in counter-insurgency tech- a e tr aining and support role 

tuques; and - a ■ useful coastal performed by the British Aero- 

navy to guard the long Gulf space Corporation (BAe), which Ministry 


and Red Sea shores. 

How well do the Saudi, armed 
forces match up to these re- 
quirements? 

First it should be remem- 
bered that the forces are divided 
betwen the regular .army, navy 
and air force and the National 


As well as polarised ; accord-- 
Ing to manufacturer with each 
arm (except the navy), the regu- 
lar forces are poorly co-ordi- 
nated with each other, even ex- 
cluding the National Guardi ' 
Co-operation between the 
army and the air force is stfll 
in its infancy, despite the large - 
transport fleet, and air defence 
is split between the missile bat- 
teries operated by the army and 
covering the oilfields, Riyadh 
and the Mecca-Medina-jeddah ’ 
triangle, and the- li ghtning s 
operated by the air force. 

The entire defence establish- 
ment, including the National 
Guard and the intelligence org- 
anisations under Prince Naif, 
Minister of the Interior, are 
never see as a whole. 

These problems were obvious 
at Mecca where the overall com- 
mander, Prince Turki bin 
Faisal, the head of the Director- 
ate General of Intelligence, was 
unable to co-ordinate the Minis- 
try of Defence 
the army) and 

of Interior under 



Bedouin horsemen of the National Guard, whosemain task is tovrqkect^f^k. : ; : 

National . Guard use. armcnirea cccrs,- ; fv r , v 0.v_v'; ' f . 


Other mats of the 


ing initiative. • . . 

So, itis not necessarily against 
the Royal Family’s interests 
that the forces should be run 
with a careful eye on~the com- 
mercial possibilities open to 
those wh orun the defence 
establishment with such colossal 
defence spending (defence and 
security took np a third of last 
year's official SR 160bn budget 
and several defence items are 
known to be excluded from the 
budget — the Kingdom is the 
seventh biggest defence in the 


■ equipment; but they are much 
less 1 good at maintaining or 
repairing.it: that will depend 
far. many years on foreign 
technicians— 3here are 10,000 
Americans attached to the US. 
military mission alone, and 
BAe has 2,000. T heir role in 
war to internal upheaval is 
uncertain. 

The' military is anyway and often critically, 
hampered by the national man- 
power shortage, though succes- 
sive pay rises have lately done 


From, the Royal ;FamBy*s- '^Tt bury be argued that tire 
point of view it is mA: cexfiia- general: Jtevetdf 'attack of com- 
whether keeping the armed.; petence of anuies iit.ttte 
forces divided and .'.-=hdsy -'-Third Worid isfar less than it 
"absorbing”; their equipment "appears od’paperi and that most 
stops them acquiring the; countriea • "'are 'not. -really 
"modern" ideas which are -the threatened.' - - 

'• Unfortunately,- that is not lie 

spires^? to SkSi 

oftori £rttt«m v • ^three of whose neighbours— 

" ^ .-Israel, -^onth_ Yemen .and 

iifasic **-V • EthiophMre military powers 

nt:w luea ® • - v winch - take combat training 

The air force was tire source seriously and could stage just , 
of coup, plots in 1969 and 1977 ; kind of opriier raid'^that 


runs both the King Faisal Air 
Academy, training pilots, and 
the Technical Service Institute 
training ground staff. 

The company also provides 
armament support construction 
supervision, medical services 
and so on, and services the 18 


wnetner tne sawn rorcesa.re GlIard ; The first three are under : Li ghtning s which are the King- 
developing la.the. t«t way to Snlt!m . a justly D e- S^Srceotor foraiidthL 


Prince Naif. Most of the Gov- 
ernment deaths were caused by 
a foolish attempt to land a heli- 
copter under heavy fire, in 
broad daylight in the centre of 
the mosque. 

Problems also arose in the 
National Guard where officers 


much for recruitment (the 

l d°T 0 i Pr TSJ ‘ TSwfi «he later a ve^ feeble 

0f ._S! head of population). Institute has more than . the a^ttere to.;^»epared^t^ ;v ; 

The bulk of the spending is on doubled in the past year). "® conflicts between^ young frr the event 1 of a bigger con- 

physical infrastructure, ranging Discipline, in both the army o®CCTSwho c°me back ftnm tiie flfet, Sg^ Arabia could reason- 

from mbilitary bases to eques- and the National Guard, is ?' S - ,, br ! sl T ri f expect- the U.S. to step in. 

trian clubs, rather than on often law— soldiers bad- lrua 7 ated fina^ ^ ■meir.com- Saudi Arabia, does hot want any 

weapons purchases, but on the recently to he forbidden to “^ders^are of a pcbEc' agreement on the U.S. 

procurement side it makes com- drive taxis, which they used to dmonal hue- There are Signs ; having military facilities in the 

mercial thou gh not always mili- do in working mnre ***** lmmr. 

tary sense to play one supplier officers can often 


fence, the last under the totally 
separate command of Prince 
Abdullah. The National Guard 
is designed as an internal de- 
fence force responsible for 
guarding cities and the oilfields 
and. is deliberately intended to 
be a counter-weight to th* regu- 
lar forces, a defence - for- the 
Royal Family and a means of 
making use of tire loyalty of 
many of the tribes. 

Divided into two parts— regu- 


s interceptor force and the 
two BAE Strikem aster squad- 
rons which are classed as 
counter-insurgency / tr aining 
units. Trainees of BAe then go 
on to fly the 65 Northrop F5E 
fighter bombers, the 36 Lock- 
heed C130 transports as well as 
other units which are in the 


from the modernised battalions 
were put in charge of men from 
the unmodernised units. These 
refused to obey orders from 
anyone but tribal officers, and 
some men deserted. 

The basic reason for the way 
the forces are developing is that 
tile Royal Family is well aware 
that Third World regimes are 


vising the building 
villas: 



become an effective deterrent 
and defence force against the 
Kingdom's enemies. 

- Vast spaces 

: No one seriously expects that 
regular forces of only about 
44,500 men, supplemented by a 
further 26,500 paramilitary 
forces, including the National 
Guard, would be capable of 
defending the vast wastes of 

the Kingdom and its principal _ _ _ 

oilfields ag ains t a large, well- lar and territorial, tile latter to. pilots and technicians go to the symbol, and to be able to fulfil 
equipped invading force, let be called up in emergency — it U.S. to train on the highly some obligations to other Arab 

alone launch any serious effen- * is - more lightly. . atffi simply sophisticated F15 fighters, states (Saudi Arabia sent 700 

sive. ‘ equipped than ' lie army, which will probably eventually men to the Arab peace keeping 

This means that in combat' it' Recently, though, the American replace the Lightnings as force in Lebanon), 
would be extremely unlikely Vinnell corporation finished interceptors. The Kingdom wants to defend 

training four mechanical bat- A major weakness of the air itself against external attack, 
talions using Commando force is that despite the core But the need to defend the 

armoured cars, while the British provided by BAe it is still to a Royal Family comes first and it 


sation. " v . ’I;*'.:. ^ prepared , to finance trilateral 

How well do the Saudi defence ;deals; but unlike those two 


Conscription is desired by 

Prince Sultan, though this forces meet the . objective ^countries it r already _Jias large 
initially weaken the criteria set outabove? n of .American' equlp- 


would 


hands of tr ainin g teams from usually overthrown by the armed 
the respective American forces, rather than anyone else, 
aerospace companies. It wants to have reasonably big 

The ir force will shortly be forces, for reasons which include 
disrupted as some of the best the need for a national virility 


off against another. It is also a 
big Saudi contribution to re- 
cycling its oil wealth. 

The diversification of sources 
and the general emphasis on 
equipment at the expense of 
training in actual fighting and 
on mechanisation at the 
expense of walking must retard 

the development of the forces spirit and rigour into Saudi dom doe* not possess gnmnd -emergencq, tiiah it wxMiId those 

as effective fighting units, life rather than purely as - a farces of the balibre.it ‘Should .-of other. statesVin the region— 

Saudis are said to be good; in means of strengthening the have or tramed to meet; the kind : and this is -taxdfly^ 

many cases, at operating their armed farces. of attack that is most probable: ' by both sides/ :■ 


forces by drawing manpower defence system and thenayy ' wwmt- anrir pers onn el at. virtually 
into, training: rotek He and in' the process of development" JH its military bases. It would 
other princes' sere ft as' a way but could theoretically iqeet tire ,j)e far easier foir the U.S. to use 
of inculcating some nationals kingdom’s needs; but -the-Mng- Saudi facfiities; in a time of 


Policies are 



that the Saudi forces could 
withstand an Israeli attack in 
the north-west an Iraqi attack 
m the north-east, or an attack 
Bjy the combined strength of the 
ftvo Y emeus in the south-west. 
fThe Saudis might be able to 



review 


army maintains a mission of 
technical specialists who advise 
at headquarters, plus an en- 
gineer team. It is hard to assess 


large extent a collection of units 
built around different aerospace 
companies and has no solid 
administrative base or corps of 


is not considered in the Royal 
Family's interests that toe 
forces be too efficient, too well 
coordinated or too used to show- 
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The international bank 
with special expertise in 

SaudiArabia 


Saudi International Bank 

AL-BANKAL-SAUDIAL-ALAMI LIMITED 

99 Bishopsgafe London EC2M 5TB. 

Telephone: London (03) 638 2323. Telex: 8812261/2. 

\ 

* 

Authorised Capital: £50 million. 

Issued and paid-up capital: £38 milli on. 

Shareholders: Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
National Commercial Bank (5audi Arabia), Riyad Bank, 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, The Bank of Tokyo, Banque Nationale de Paris, 
..... Deutsche Bank, National Westminster Bank and Union Bank of Switzerland. 


THE POLICY of an the OPEC 
aid-giving states is now under 
intense scrutiny. In the wake of 
the -doubling of toe oil price, in 
1979, there is mounting pressure 
— both from the developing and 
the industrial countries for 
OPEC — to compensate Third 
World states for toe damage 
their balance of payments are 
suffering. 

This comes on top of toe 


deal with toe Soviet Union): 
Under this heading would also 
come- such things as contri- 
butions to Afghan rebels and 
presents to visiting beads of 
state. 

•Saudi Arabia is also a big 
contributor to multilateral 
Arabm, OPEC, Islamic and UN 
aid funds. The bulk of toe 
kingdom’s multilateral capital 


contributions were made in 
mounting anger of the African' 1974 and 1975 as-a spate of new 
countries at toe only partial or enlarged ■ financial institu- 
fulfilment of toe four Arab tions were capitalised. But this 
states’ pledge of $1. 4491m in aid year, for example, toe kingdom, bureaucracy: 

over the five years to 1982 given agreed to donate $55m to the six months and two trips to arguably of only medium 

at Cairo, in 1977. And toe UN’s World Food Programme Riyadh to get an .allocation priority and which, if imple- 

Brandt Commission hads made for the years 1980 and 1981. The for a new penal sharpener, - ; jjjented.’ would . mean Sudan 

its own contribution to the kingdom will be toe largest one embittered contractor re- : br eaking fa agreement- with toe 


any. Saudi nationals to'da' the -receive. a^ut 9260m aver three 
work. ... ■ •• ... .years. SaUdi 'Arabia had been 

Despite the {mbstabti^ to ^ 

amount of money , it w ^ uc ^ 1 waa a 

mits, and presumably disburses, , s ^ Ju ^9 e . .the- funds to 

staff admit and outsiders, who ijriuch tirelMF prowded Su d a n , 
deal with it confirm -that the ’ obi«£ of the IMF agree- 

fund is in some • disarray—- mei1 ^ was to give, Sudan the seal 
sh ort of staff from toe-doorman approval so that other sym- 
upwards, and barely able to Pathetic states Would make pro- 
keep pace with its workload.- r , gramme .aid grants., : ' 

rnn(Tartn « “made a loan of, 9300m to Sudan. 

. Contractor depending- . oa- ^ kingdom,: subsequently 
funds authorised by. the SFD v3ut tw&tiiirda of It fe. ear- 

complam of T ' marked for projects, including 

It takes -about « nAur mwf « xa 


a new port and airport, which 


debate, while virtually ignoring 
the fact that toe OPEC countries 
are already substantial aid 
donors. 

■Saudi Arabia, as the biggest 
aid donor in OPEC, and one of 
the four biggest aid donors In 
the world, is not taking a very 
nroniipent patr in the debate — 
its decision-makers’ attention is 
focused on the more explosive 
foreign DOlicy issues of 
Afehanistan. I rah. the Yemens 
and Palestine. 

Rather, the muddled and 
obscurantist Saudi aid-giving 
machine is more interested in 
trying to sort but fts own'ineffici-" 
encies and contradictions than 
in confronting global policy 
issues. For the past two yean, 
the Saudi aid-giving operation 
has been under intensive 
internal review. 

E*rlv -estimates 

Preliminary estimates from 
OECD indicate that toe King- 
dwom’s disbursed aid rose in 
1979 to Sl:9hn. compared with 
Sl.Sbn in 1978. There was an 
increase in bilateral and. multi- 


donor to toe programme. Both 
programme and multilateral 
aid is disbursed by toe Foreign 
Ministry on the instructions of 
the council of ministers'. 


centiy complained. As in many 
Saudi institutions, the senior 
Saudi staff are decisive and 
industrious, but their under- 
lings, both Saudi and noxir 
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The Saudi Fund for Develop- 
ment (SFD) disburses most of 
the’ kingdom's project aid' and 
administers those project aid 
items which- are technically 
funded, bj^ tiie Ministry of 


IMF not to commence new pro- 
jects. but- to ^concentrate on 
finishing or xehabiltating old 
ones.. - . .... 

/• But -Saadi Arabia's project 
aid is easier to control and 
easier to understand than pro- 
gramme aid; the crying need of 
developing countries, however, 
is for fast disbursing funds and 
these Saadi Arabia is reluctant 
to supply.. 

- Now toe kingdom's reassess- 
ment of its aid policy has been 
overtaken before reaching any 
firm conclusionS by the plethora 
of proopsals from different 


Saudi, often are. not 

A strong and effect! ve SFD 

could become toe leading quartets for a far bigger trans^ 
institution in a restructured fer of resources from toe OPEC 
and reoriented Saudi aid pro- states to developing countries 
gramme. It is generally The proposals include those of 


ackniiwtedged within 1 

have Become somewhat obscure, dom, especially in the Foreign = new OPEC aid agency with a 

Ministry which appreciates that capital of $20bn to give pay- 
aid is one of the kingdom’s ments support to poorer coun- 
chief foreign policy weapons, tries; there are toe proposals of 
that the whole programme the Group of 77 developing 
should be made not just more countries made at last year’s 
efficient bnt more cost-effective. Manila conference; there are 
The kingdom has no clear proposals for expanding the 
strategy for what it wants to ..IMF and toe World Bank; there 


since it has not issued a report 
covering the period since June 
1978.. Up lo that time the SFD 
.had. committed some SR 10.3bn: 

'Since then, the flow of 
announcements from toe SFD's 
headquarters in Riyadh shows 
that commitments have con- 
tinued steadily, including a 


, , _ colossal SR^MOm loan to achieve .with ^ aidprogramine'axetoe.proposa^ oTuNmOi 

lateral aid and an important Turkey for a number of develop- n ° r h ™. ll ^ economac * and there is toe Brandt Corn- 
reason for it was the increase in ment projects. achieve Its aims. mission, call far the OPEC 

contributions to the Arab front- What is not clear is the What, for exam ple, should countries, as Well as the indus- 
line states—Syna and Jordan — current level that commitments tte kingdom’s altitude be to - trial states , to transfer their 
and the Palestimans agreed at have reached, nor the rather programme aid for developing ’ resources to the third world, 
the Baghdad summit of Novem- more crucial Hi?hnrcomont countries in dire economic The kingdom is certainly pr 

straits, as opposed to the Arab ' pared to consider all these 
confrontation states ' vtoo ideas, though^ Sheikh Aba al- 
receive it for political reasons? .KhMI eays he wishes they could 
r ' ’be filtered so that toe kingdom 

UetlCltS . - would have only' to consider 

Sheikh Aba- al-Khail accepts composite proposal 

that balance / of. payments the. kingdom generally 

deficits are the worst problem resen t s the ImjSication that the 


her 1978. The 1979 figure is still 
Ipss than the record $2.4bn of 
1977. 

The bulk of Saudi aid is in 
effect programme aid — direct 
budgetary or balance of pay- 
ment ssupport as opposed to 
aid tied to specific projects 


more crucial disbursement countries in dire economic \ Tie kingdom is certainly pre- 

level, which directly affects .—-.-——a *- - - 

recipient countries’ current 
account balance of payments. 

Sheikh Mohammed Aba al- 
Khail, the Saudi Minister of 
Finance, told jthe Financial 
Times In March that a further 
SR 2bn had been allocated to 


(project aid). The kingdom is toe capital. of the SFI^which 

^.to_SR I2bn. ££ ments proMems ar^ertirely-toe 

r&cnnneiWIitv nt AWn ' ZJ.- 


to toe confrontation states and 
toe Palestinians under toe 
Baghdad agreement, in which 
previous commitments under 
toe Rabat and Khartoum 
summits were subsumed, and 
from whidh contributions to 
Egypt were subtracted. 

Under this heading also 
comes annual budgetary .assis- 
tance for. North Yemen, for 
which the sum of SR 345m was 
agree din June, last year. (In 
fact, toe flow of this aid was 


■JE5SK at 


1974: In* toe case, of Sudan, J* 11 *.®* fought -hard’ but 
which , now faces a foreign 1 ^^.^ msnc cessfnlly last year 
exchange resource gap of about ? oil prices rising too 

for 1977-78; the actual 'figure for fi?3£L' l TO 5 rear ’ shorta e e ■’ tw' it 
1977-78 was not relea^T It is Sd do^r ^ ***& 

known, however, that by early ? omi S bu ^ ng oU other ' 

1978 toe SFD had disbursed ™P°^’ ,!T d ..- S0 ham- ^ a . to toe fact 


ducefl only the fact that dis- 
bursements in 1978-79 were 43 
per -cent higher than the figure 


about SRlba 
The SFD said it was not' more 
forthcoming With information 
because only Saudi nationals 
are allowed to compile toe 


out off later in the year as a fund's overall accounts — and three-year agreement with the entar an 

sign of displeasure with North given the national manpower IMF on an economic reform about tom* 

Yemen for concluding an arms shortage the fund cannot find .programme under which it will mar? ddfe? ' getting . 


e r — , . -r uaur |i_, , -—w w tun xaui* 

pers an ambitious development toe/bulk of OPEC (and 
programme which Saudi Arabia ®»es to a few near- 

is partially financing itself- of the Arab oil - 

with project aid. ffltes, Mr; Abdullah Aiirora ^ 

Last year, Sudan signed a ^ - 

ree-year ameement ?! J^anriaT'nmes: “I cant 

^Kuiuent, . wito . yon . 


a 



















NADCO, The National Development Company (H. Alharthy & Co-) is 
one of the largest contracting companies in the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

NADCO is involved in a variety of projects related to the industrial 
development of Saudi Arabia including civil, mechanical and 
electrical construction and maintenance as well as commercial 
activities. 

The ever-changing face of the industrial, engineering and commercial 
world is highlighted, in Saudi Arabia and no company is more 
concerned than NADCb with a continual programme of sustained 
modernisation. NADCO will continue to maintain its policies or 
expansion and joint ventures to further strengthen its position in the 
futuristic Saudi Arabian environment Employing the highest tec nno- 
logicai skills, NADCO is ready and able to face the challenges of the 

1980's. 

Scope of Activities 

Civil Construction 

Highways, Bridges, Tunnels 

Airports, Harbours 
Institutional Buildings, Hotels 
Housing Development Schemes 
industrial Plants 

Mechanical Construction 

Storage Tanks 

Structural Steel Works, Pipework 
Equipment Erection 
Air Conditioning 

Electrical Construction 

Power Stations 
.Electrical Installations 
Communication Systems 

Maintenance 

Operation & Maintenance of Airports 
Process Plant Overhaul/Turnarounds 
Power Stations 


NADCO Subsidiary Companies and 
Joint Ventures 

SAGE 



Saudi Arabian Gas Engineering Company 

A joint venture with the British Oxygen Company to provide the 
design, installation, operation and maintenance of Gas Production 

Plants. 

Industrial, Medical and Fuel Gases. 

P.O. Box 7362 (NADCO and BOC LUC) Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
Telephone: 4783336 Telex: 201118 NADCO SJ 


NADCO BRANCH 


I 
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Saudi Arabian 
Mechanical & Electrical 
Company Ltd. 


Specialist Sub-Contractors for Building Services to the Construction 
Industry incorporating mechanical and electrical installations. 

P.O. Box 1002 Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 4783336 Telex: 202394 SAMEC SJ 


National Quarries Company 


Market Leaders in Stone Production 

Granite, marble and limestone is quarried, sawn, cut, polished and 
finished in Saudi Arabia to a variety of grades. 

P.O. Box 5953 Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 61 823/672.840/672.844Telegram : GRAN1TKAN Telex: 401 475 FAST SJ 

NADCO/AVCO ... 

A joint venture formed specifically to operate, maintain and upgrade 
all the ground facilities at Dhahran International Airport. 

P.O. Box 165 Dhahran Airport, Saudi Arabia 
Telephone: 3201 Telex: 601224 NADCO SJ 




AhoUron mterftvttof** pI hotmt 

r 

Dhahran International Hotel 

Designed, constructed and now operated by NADCO the Dhahran 
International Hotel offers all modern amenities balanced by traditional 
Saudi Arabian hospitality. 

P.O. Box 428 ■ Dhahran Airport, Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 48555 8648138/8648934 Telex: 601 272 DIAH SJ 

NADCO Commercial Division 

The Commercial Division of NADCO serves the Construction, Manu- 
facturing and General Industries as well as Hotels, Hospitals, Schools 
and other Institutions. • „ . 

With branches in Jeddah, Riyadh, Alkhobar/Damman the following 
Companies are represented at present: 

British Oxygen Company Ltd., U.K. ^ . 

For Gas Engineering, Gases, Welding, Cutting Equipment and 

Materials. 

Servicised Expansion Engineers, U.K. (Division of W. R. Grace) 

For Expansion Jointing Engineering Materials, Waterproofing 

Systems and Materials. 

Sternson Ltd., Canada 

For Building Chemicals Construction and Maintenance Materials, 
Architectural Finishes (Protective Texture Coatings), Etc. 

AMOA Chemicals Ltd., U.K. 

For Cleaning Chemicals and Detergents. 


Jeddah Office 

P.O. Box 2424 
Telephone: 57360 


Tarf Office 
P.O. Box 400 
Telephone: 23822 
Telex: 450064 NADCO SJ 


Tabuk Office 

P.O. Box >70 


Dhahran International Airport 

P.O. Box 119 
Telephone: 79-3132 


Dhahran Construction Section 

P.O. Box 428 
Telephone: 79-2524 


Al-Kharj Office. Alkhaii 

Telephone: 8318 



NADCO National Development Company (H. Alharthy & Co.) 
Airport Street, P.O. Box 7362, RIYADH, Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 478 3336 Telex: 201118 NADCO SJ 
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H. Alharthy & Co. 
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SAUDI ARABIA is back in the 
land of financial position it last 
enjoyed in about 1976: its 
revenue is comfortably exceed- 
ing its spending, and surplus 
revenues are once more being 
accumulated abroad on £ large 
scale. The kingdom’s financial 
fortunes have been transformed 
over the past year , by the 
progressive doubling of the oil 
price • ; and the Kingdom’s 
increased levels of -oil 
production. 

Each, month, .Saudi Arabia 
should be. earning about 
SR 23bn ,($7bn) from oil 
Bowing at 9.5m ., barrels per 
■day, and' spend about SR 18.5bn 
-<$5bn), This should leave -a net 
monthly surplus in the region 
of SR 6.5bn ($i.95bn) to be 
invested abroad. 

Yet, as in the years following 
the 1973/74 quadrupling of the 
oil price, Government spending 
is showing signs of rising to 
meet income — following the 
dictates of what Professor C. 
Northcote Parkinson called 
Mrs. Parkinson's Law. 

Some SR 160bn was 
originally budgeted for the 
current financial year, which 
ends . in mid-May. But Sheikh 
Mohammed Aba al Khail, the 
Minis ter of Finance, recently 
told the Financial limes that 
as a result of supplementary 
allocations official spending 
would be in the region of 
SR 200bn. 

For the 1979/SO financial 
year, total revenue, including 
non-oil revenue, is likely to be 
about SR 220b n. The full 
annual benefits to the surplus 
of the 1979 price rises will 
emerge iq the next financial 
year, while for the current 
calandar year SAHA estimates 
that the surplus will grow by 
at least $20bn. Investment 
income is destined to become 
an important factor in Saudi 
finances. 

But it is hard so far to detect 
many signs that the economy is 
enjoying the upturn one would 
expect from a government 
spending 36 per cent more than 
the SR 147bn actually spent in 
the previous financial year — 
making this years increase the 
biggest for five years. Nor is it 
at all dear what the additional 
funds have been allocated to. As 
in other* low population oil 
states government spending is 
the main determinant of the 
level of economic activity. 

So far, in fact, the Ministry 
of Finance has been displaying 
all the rstntining instincts -that" 
it developed over the past three 
years in holding back spending. 
It has delayed by as much as 


six months approving payments 
to contractors for work done 
and accepted— even m the case 
of highly reputable companies. 

The result was that at least 
until recently, contractors were 
having to borrow Saudi Royals 
from the commerce banks in a 
very right market (a market 
made tighteer by the outflow of 
private funds attracted by high 
dollar interest rales) and local 
interbank rates were in the 
region of 27-18 per rent for one 


land -compensation payments, 
disbursements by the SIDF 
and REDF, and direct payments 
■to the royal family. As Saudi 
Arabia's overall reserves 
started to decline from .their 
pbak of $60bn (at the end of 
2977) gloomy voices in the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency (SAMA) pointed out in 
early. 1979 that, at current 
rates of spending, reserves 
would be down to half that 
level by mid-1980. and it was 
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month money in early March. 

This highly conservative 
approach to spending followed 
the Government’s growing alarm 
in 1978 and 1979 at the ex- 
orbitant rate at which it 
seemed to be consuming its 
revenue. - Spending, in both 
1976-77 and 1977-78, was far in 
excess of budget, and the 
Exchequer was only saved by 
revenue also exceeding predic- 
tions. 


In 1978-79, however, despite 
painful efforts to hold back 
spending by tbe usual crude 
method of not paying creditors, 
compounded by customary 
bureaucratic inefficiency, the 
government recorded a deficit 
of SR 14bn after spending some 
SR 147bn. 


Yet the extent to which the 
government was spending and 
overspending its revenue barely 
sank in, either at home or 
abroad, then or later. Saudi 
businessmen talked angrily at 
the time of billions .of riyals 
being salted away when they 
could have been spent while 
idealists were saying that Gov- 
ernment spending could be 
financed out of an oil produc- 
tion rate of 3m b.d. ("This would 
only have been possible had the 
oil price doubled as a result 
of the cutback.) 

The running down of the 
Kingdom's foreign exchange 
reserves was rather more 
striking than the budget figures 
indicate because many big 
expenditure items are not in 
the budget In the first place 
while Saudis shipping out their 
money may have accounted for 
$3bn to $5bn last year. Off- 
budget items include the* gas 
gathering project in Eastern 
Province, some - substantial 
defence programmes, some 


gradually realised that since 
1978 the Government had made 
commitments for physical 
infrastructure that outstripped 
its current income. 

Of course, .the oil price rises 
of 1979. which took the price 
of Saudi crude up from $13.3 
per barrel to $26, came to the 
rescue of the reserves. But 
until well past the middle of 
last year it was not clear to the 
Saudi authorities whether the 
oil price rise was a temporary 
phenomenon or not and it con- 
tinued to restrain spending. 
Though the Kingdom officially 
regards the surplus as a reserve 
fund of money waiting to be 
invested at home, rather than 
the basis of a future existence 
as a rentier, actually drawing 
on reserves touches nerves of 
parsimony in the Saudi official 
soul — as wen it might, when at 
least one report the Govern- 
ment has commissioned told it 
that 60 cents in every dollar 
spent was going into excessively 
expensive or duplicated 
facilities. 


Port congestion 



The fact is that since the 
bottlenecks of port congestion 
and shortages were broken 
Saudi Arabia has developed a 
tremendous capacity to spend 
and to absorb revenue, and the 
virtually institutionalised system 
of large commission payments 
on contracts mean that many 
people, from the Royal F amil y 
downwards, have a vested 
interest in the government 
spending as much money as 
possible. 

The term “ absorptive 
-capacity" is still used in con- 
nection with the economy by 
Saudi officials and luminaries, 
but its meaning has changed: 
it used to mean that spending 
was limited by what projects 
bureaucrats could dream up and . 
authorise; now it is taken to 
mean what the country can 
afford to spend without causing 


undue strain in the form of con- 
gestion and inflation. 

But' in the debate that has 
been raging for the past year 
or so over future ■ spending 
patterns critics .of wasteful 
spending have, adopted the 
definition put forward by Mr. . 
Abdul- Aziz DuXbeal, formerly 
Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance, that absorptive capa- 
city means spending money on 
what is economically viable. ■ 

“There . is . no limit. . to 
irrational spending,” be says. 

Because -of the. scale of :the' 
economy construction work is 
still going at a furious pace, 
even on infrastructure and 
housing, and unlike cities like 
Abu Dhabi or Muscat both 
Riyadh and Jeddah still have 
a distinctly unfinished look, 
while developers clearly 
envisage each city stretching 
many more miles out into the 
surrounding deserts. 

Yet, for the visitor, the most, 
striking thing about Saudi 
Arabia today is how relatively 
efficient things are: hotels are 
generally well -run, food is 
good and the telephone works. 
The days of . appalling 
congestion and misery are over. - 

But the more thoughtful 
Saudis regard the economy’s 
current liquidity as Being far 
from a blessing — a “disaster” 
is what Mr. Abdul-Aziz Dukheal 
calls it- He argues, that coming ' 
after a time when Saudis were 
beginning to face up to the 
need for fiscal restraint it can 
only stimulate consumption of 
a kind which even Saudis regard 
as wasteful and foster a 
psychology that -makes Saudis 
think they don’t need to work.. 

He, and many like him, would 
wish to see oil production 
brought down to a level that 
produced just enough income to 
meet reasonable spending needs. 
The trouble is that Saudi Arabia 
is such a big oil exporter that 
a substantial drop in oil produc- 
tion — well below the 8.3m b/d 
official “ ceiling ” now being 
breached — would almost cer- 
tainly lead to compensating oil 
price increases which would 
restore income levels. 

Yet all tiie indications about 
the Kingdom’s new five-year 
plan, to be unveiled on May 15, 
are that it will embody the 
principles both of fiscal 
restraint and of fostering 
greater self-reliance among 
Saudis. 

Though the amount of money 
to be allocated to Government 
spending ■ during the ' ' plan 
period, which includes all 
government spending oir the 
kingdom -itself (but excludes 
aid and concessionary deposits 
abroad) has risen from 
SR 832bn to perhaps a little over 
SR 1,000 bn, the figure win be 
in current prices. 

The details of the plan and 
other crucial development issues 
are considered fully in another 
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1975- 76 

1976- 77 
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The Saudi Minister 




a JrKhail 


Sheikh . Ho hammed 


article.' Here only two points - It is a view that would pzob- 
sbould be made; ffns^.a^veiy ably, be echoed discreetly »by 
large amount of -government Sh eikh , Ttisharri. -Nazer,' the 
expenditure . during, the-'t-plan' Minister . <1 of 'Planning, ’ who 


period will have to go to main - believes ..strongly that one can- 
tauting the existing, infrestruo- not sustain an economy on cou- 


ture at its present .standard' .in' stniction expenditure and that 
a fiercely hostile dimate/and a In the future young Saudis 


generally wasteful - and ' infla- - should not- -be : cushioned from 
tionaxy . environment Tbia.ifieneed for work and enterprise 
expenditure item could edt intO';'hy .'the subsidies on . arvast range 
the allocation for new devdop- 'Of food and '■ elec- 


ment projects. 


'tridtytod^esticaMme tickets 


Secondly, as . the . economy . which are an enormous drain 
depends 1 oh , tbe Government on the exchequer costing- more 


pouring money into it anjr - drop toah SR - '6hh: a year. ; 
in the real level rf^te^pend- • Bu t,^ while he and Sheikh Aba 


ing is likely ot reduce foe ^ 

ofeconanuc activily. would like . to’ see subsidies 

It would not ™ a ^^ Ul *_i f . phased ou t m ..due course lie 
this only meant foreign . con- triefltp cut tlteT ifiylast year's 
struction companies packing - up ‘ budget but they were^ restored 
and t akin g their foreign wor- - shortly afterwards 'by order of 
kers away with them* but their Crown Prince Fahd) there are 
departure will also hit fee. hous^ ^ many fundam entsT problems to 
ing market (already over sip- ^creating . a - self-sustaining 
plied at the higher 7 "quality economy less dependent bn gov- 
level), ' supermarkets, motor, eminent spending (and there- 
dealers, travel agents; hotels jbfe dn oil and gas), even with 
and other businesses and their the Considerable investment in 
Saudi- .owners or. par# owners, , Vnlanp0Wer J - ' develbpmcnf - -fhe 
many of- whom are inffoential.’ GOveitunent-is ' planning. - : - 
- The- Saudi technocrats isgue • *- The trouble is that there are 
that this would he ho. bad thing, so . few * other resources to 
Abdul-Aziz -.Dukheil; . “What is develop— whicdi is- why Saudi 
wrong with recession in certain - Arabia was such a: poor country 
areas — such- as . lavish constuop- until oil was discovered— and 
tion and white elephants? Let that 7 oil i will always retain a 
things be painful for some monstrous preponderance in the 
people— better than being bad. GDP as long as Saudi Arabia 
for the whole economy." remains a big oil exporter. 
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Our Company caucenfiates on the services aspect of industry in developing countries, with 
particular emphasis on the Middle Bast 
Our expertise is in the following areas: 






Management 

We provide skilled management teams, for clients 0 specific requirements, to fulfil any function on 
construction and allied projects. Oar services range from provision of indrvidual(s) for short-term 
requirements, to complete turnkey operations. 




Procurement 

We obtain competitive quotations to clients’ specifications and analyse alternatives. Upon receipt 
of clients instructions we place orders and progress through to final delivery. 


Freight Forwarding 

We specialise in ‘door to door* movements incorporating local customs clearance and delivery 
whether by sea or air. We operate our own exclusive weekly groupage container service to Jeddah 
and Dammam to serve the interior. Competitive foil load container quotations provided. 


Insurance 

Cover can be arranged to suit clients requirements through Lloyds of London. 


Recruitment 

Reliable, skilled manpower will ensure the profitable and timely completion of your projects. 
Many clients seek our assistance in obtaining suitable staff, and our specialist knowledge and 
experience has made us veiy- successful in recruiting at all levels from General Manager to 
Tradesmen. We guarantee Personnel for three months, and replace free of charge if unsuitable. 
Please apply lor our terms and fees. 



Office Services 

We arrange: legalisation of documents, visas, and traveL 


Publicity and Advertising Service 

hi association with Park Lane Advertising in London weproduce brodmres and handle advertising 
accounts, for leading Companies. 

If we can be.of assistance to you, please do not hesitate to contact us. / SS * 
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Executive Manager John A. Rump 
Freight/Procurement Manager: Roy F. Lynch 
Recruitment Manager: Tony J. White 
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SAUDI PLANNERS have been 
extraordinarily coy about pro- 
viding the final details of the 
Third Development Plan (1980- 
85), which is due to come into 
operation in the middle of next 
month. Indeed, relishing direct 
enquiries about the level of 
expenditure, . Sheikh Hisham 
Nazer, the Planning Minister, 
said, “the only one who knows 
is- the Minister of Pla nning and 
he doesn’t know.” 

In fact, there were good 
reasons for this imprecision. 
For there have been enough 
statements from himself, other 
ministers and advisers to make 
plain the priorities and size of 
this forthcoming plan. 

The Second Development 
Plan (1975-80) is drawing to. a 
close and should . generally be 
regarded as a success, and not 
just because Saudi Arabia’s 
income is of such proportions 
that (in. crude statistical terms) 
it was certain to exceed invest- 
ment targets. It did, as was tbe 
case with the First Plan. Then 
financial requirements were put 
at SR 56.2bn ($16.9bn), and 
actual expenditure totalled SR 
7Sbn ($23.4bp). Under the 
Second Plan, expenditure was 
calculated at SR 498Jflm 
($149.6bn). According to 
Sheikh Hisham Nazer about 
SR 700bn ($210.2bn) will have 
been spent 

The Second Plan has been 
successful in gradually altering 
tbe composition of the economy. 

Projections for the Govern- 
ment sector— 12.9 per cent 
growth rate — have gradually 
.decelerated from 23.9 per cent 
the Erst year to match the tar- 
get rate in 1978-79. . . 

In the non-oil private sector 
above-average performance in 
agriculture, transport, com- 
munications and storage offset 
poorer growth in the manufac- 
turing and construction sectors. 

As evidence that the shape 
of the Saudi economy is gradu- 
ally changing SAMA shows that 
tbe contribution of the non-oil 
private sector to the GDP at 
constant prices has risen from ‘ 
26.8 per cent at the beginning 
of the plan period to 3A3 per 
cent in 1978-79 

By sector, the achievements 
i of the Second Ran were out- 
lined at a conference in Hous- 
ton. Texas, last December by 
Mr. william Grindley, a mem- 
ber of the Stanford Research 
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Institute (SRI), which has pro- For the Second Han had as its * 
vided a team of planning first principle the need, to 
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of success as: 
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SAUDI ABASIA bas had less 
seed of hanks than most 
co entries. Many young Saudis 
enjoy the status of a big desk 
and the ritual hospitalities of 
office life. But few have any 
real interest in banking; Many. 
If not most, of their . fathers 
still regard Islam as a 'bar to 
the payment of interest on cash 
time deposits— and as an 
important; influence on the pay- 
ment - of interest under any 
drcumstances. 

The money-changers of the 
souq still remain, the preferred 
agency for many Saudis in their 
day-to-day financial affairs. 

Tweirty-four-hour transfers of 
money ham east to -west of the 
kingdom are still far better left 
to the fabled devices of the Al- 
Ra*h& : 'Company for Currency 
Sxcfeange and Commerce, than 
the mercies of -any bank. 

: Even , the - kingdom's Business- 
have. >ad limited uses for 
hanking- sector. A 
merchant community, swollen 
wife shrpiu? cash and threaded 
extended families,' hasToeen 
^^Sf-financing.-. Medium- 
. Junds have been available 
the six specialised credit 
jnsritHtiims set up by . . the 
GwprMBeQt' for the weaning of 
■i iiaoctern industrial economy. 
Arid, - .for any shortfall, the - 
spc&aBsed international 

beakers of Bahrain . have been 
eagerly at hand. 

Bat this indifference to bank- 
ing is- changing. The climate 


has changed because illi quidity 
in the riyal interbank market 
has choked the efforts of many 
non-Saudi banks to compete in 
Saudi Arabia. The structure 
has changed because of the 
Saudi Government’s own desire 
to replace foreign banks with 
Saudi institutions. 

The combined effect, in some 
ways ironic, is that the domestic 
menu of Western banking 
techniques grows longer every 
month. Dependence on the 
meals-on-wheels services of 
Bahrain’s Off-fib ore Banking 
Units has been failing 
accordingly. 


addetj a limited amount of 


Bridging loans 

In the past, the substantial 
profits made by some of the 
commercial banks in . Saudi 
Arabia have had a relatively 
narrow base. Most important 
have been bridging loans to 
finance contractors’ expenditure 
and importers’ costs in advance 
of the receipt of government 
payments and sales revenues, 
respectively. • 

- In the latest SAMA Annual 
Report, for the . year ending 
May, 1979. the reported alloca- 
tion of commercial- bank credit 
shows building and. construction 
taking 21.9 per cent (against 
25.6 per cent in 1978) and com- 
merce taking 33.9 per cent 
(against 34.4 per cent in 1978). 
NO 19 — 8/8$ 

To this business must be 


retail banking and. much more 
important, the provision of 
trade financing (through letters 
of credit) and of contractual 
guarantees (through bid. per- 
formance and advance payment 
bonds). The National Commer- 
cial Bank. which easily 

dominates the whole sector, 
shows total footings of SR 26bn 
in its latest accounts- This 
rises to SR 44bn if. all contin- 
gent liabilities are included and 
the same pattern is evident in 
other banks' statements. 

But these activities in them- 
selves have accounted for 

almost all of the domestic 
banking in Saudi Arabia. 

The limited number of banks 
in the kingdom, the absence of 
interest rate regulations, the 
lack of a domestic capital 
market and the slow progress 
towards any investment bank- 
ing activity — relying, that is, 
on management skills rather 
than balance sheet muscle — 
have set Saudi banking apart 
from developments in Kuwait, 
Bahrain and the UAE. 

Nowhere is the contrast more 
interesting than in respect of 
interest rates. In the Gulf, bank 
rates are regulated quite 
arbitrarily by the Govern- 
ments. Wjth international rates 
much higher, the arbitrage 
opportunities have naturally 
encouraged an exodus of capital. 

The Saudi Minister of 
Finance. Sheikh Mohammad Aba 
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Al-Khail, has acknowledged 
many! times the problems posed 
by high international rates, 
drawing Saudi capital overseas. 
He has consistently held that 
no short-term arbitrary solution 
is available — and that the longer 
term remedy must lie with the 
marketplace. 

This may be easier for him 
to say than for some of his 
counterparts in the Gulf. Saudi 
Arabia has powerful social 
forces mitigating the sharper 
effects of the free market 

More important, rhe Saudi 
Governmeot has a huge pro- 
gramme of infrastructural 
expenditure. This is the source 
of the money supply. 

By regulating the expenditure, 
the Government has controlled 
the growth of the money supply 
impressively: it was up only 
14.5 per cent in fiscal 1979, 
against 43.6 per cent in 1978. 
But having no Government debt 
market, the Saudis cannot take 
money out of the economy at 
wiZL Capital outflows perform 
this function. Without them, 
inflation would be impossible to 
restrain. With them, money can 
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fident that it ch n lessen its 
. dependence on foreign man- 
power,. Sheikh Hosbam Nazer 
was vehement that foreign 
labour amounted to only just 
over ,1m.- but tflms is half the 
size of most estimates, particu- 
larly when compared with a 
Saudi workforce of about 1.5m. 

According to- the official argu- 
ment a gradual reduction in 
construction and greater eropha- 
sfis on management and main- 
tenance will reduce the demand 
for. foreign labour. This will 
be paraUdde by the develop- 
: mem of a larger indigenous 
workforce,, composed both, of 
- graduates' and of those studying 
.at vocational and technical 
schools. 

■ It was an indication of the 
extent to which the Government 
has been preoccupied by_ the 
: question -of employment that 
earlier, this year it decreed that 


persons under 35 would be 
banned from holding taxi 
driving licences. For the taxi- 
driving profession was both 
attracting people entering from 
other professions and clearly 
affecting, for example, the civil 
service, from which moonlight- 
ing during office hours was 
prevalent. 

But more miportant is the 
question of the employment of 
women. This was undoubtedly 
a controversial issue in the 
compilation of tile plan. Sheikh 
Hisham Nazer described it as 
“one of the lievlist debates 
taking place ” and said that 
their right to work — provided 
it di dnot mean mixing with 
men — had been accepted by the 
ulema or religious leaders. 

By the end of the Third Plan, 
he reckoned there . would be 
about 40,000 women graduates, 
not necessarily wanting to enter 


the areas already earmarked as 
uncontroversial employment, 
such as education, medicine and 
the sod^l services. 

But tiie fact remains that 
most people regard as remote 
the chances of Saudi Arabia 
being able to provide sufficient 
local work force for such enter- 
prises as the vast industrial 
zones planed at Jubail and 
Yanbu and. of being able to 
interest women, whose academic 
records are often higher than 
those of men, in being tele- 
phonists, typists, or in postal 
work (which the Planning 
Minister identified) or even in 
extending the operations of a 
wh oily-female banking system. 

Saudia Arabia and its officials 
and advisers are not sheer 
plan-worshippers, . operating 
under the belief that to have 
enshrined priorities and alloca- 
tions almost tantamount to 


having achieved them, even if 
financial resources are enor- 
mous. Dr. Ghai i al-Gosaibi the 
Minister of Industry and Elec- 
tricity in a lecture to King 
Abdel-Aziz University in Jedah 
at the beginning of March had 
six borne truths for those of 
bis generation who had thought 
that “ wealth was the gateway 
to Utopia.” 

First, he said it was an illu- 
sion to believe that the King- 
dom bad unlimited resources. 

Second, he said, that money 
could .not provide all . the 
answers. It would be an illu- 
sion to “belivee that any prob- 
lem could besolved by throwing 
a bundle of banknotes at it” 

Third, problems could not be 
solved just by setting up 
another body — a symptom of 
the “organisational delusion." 

Fourth, . was the belief that 
all problems could be solved 


be " taken out " simply by not 
•putting any in, relying on the 
outflow to continue. 

Nevertheless, concern over 
capital outflows has on occasions 
been evident in Saudi Arabia 
as in the Gulf. But the Saudis 
have continued to show a 
markedly greater trust than 
some of their Gulf neighbours 
in financial markets — and in 
their ability to use them for 
their own ends. The trust shows 
itself in the willingness to let 
borrowing rates rise in response 
to higher credit demand. 

The commercial banks’ claims 
on the private sector were up 
75.9 per cent in the year to 
May 1979 and demand has con- 
tinued high since then. It is not 
possible to quantify how mucb 
of this demand is accounted for 
by arbitrage speculation; but 
the latest SAMA Report does 
show residents’ foreign currency 
deposits rising rapidly. 

The ability to use the markets 
predictable exchange rate 
between the riyal and the 
dollar. 

In this, SAMA was motivated 
more by its known desire to 
discourage international riyal 
speculation than by any urge to 
complicate the dealings of the 
arbitragers. Its action can 
hardly be described as a regula- 
tion of the market since the 
latter is effectively delineated 
by SAMA anyway. It was really 
a caution atht no small particip- 
ants in any market should take 
for granted the actions of a 
dominating' principal partici- 
pant. 

. By March this year, . some 
devaluation of the riyal was 
widely expected. Given a 
stronger dollar, this would have 
been consistent with SAMA’s 
earlier revaluations of the riyal 
as the dollar had grown weaker. 
But SAMA jumped «he other 
way. 

jloving the riyal away from 
SR 3.36 to $1, SAMA made it 
dearer (at SR 3.34 to $1) 
instead of cheaper (at SR 3.38 
to $1 as was expected). Caught 
short of riyals, the market’s 
. dealers, particularly in Bahrain, 
suffered sizable losses in closing 
forward contracts: 

. Future moves are not predict- 
able.. • either in terms .of the 
dollar or of the SDR— which 



The twin towers in Riyadh which house the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, 
' the country’s Central bank and investment audioriiy 


used to be the yardstick — and 
fewer positions will be left 

Unfortunately, trusting to the 
market is less straightforward 
in the area of interest rates. To 
begin with, their upward move- 
ment has been leavened by the 
social and. religious- pressures of 
a community very different 
from the West The result has 
been a three tire prime rate. 

For the best customers, rates 
vary from 7$ per cent or less 
to about 9 per cent " on long- 
standing facilities. For addi- 
tional lines, rates are 12-14 per 
cent. And for new Saudi 
customers and for non-Saudis, 
loan rates reflect the 17-18 per 
cent which now prevails in the 
interbank market. 

Such high rates as these 
imply a compromise with tradi- 
tional Saudi society which is 
bound to cause some discom- 
fort The problem is com- 
pounded by the Government’s 
actions to restrain inflation and 
— what may amount to the same 
thing — the failure of Govern- 
ment ministries to meet con- 
tract payment dates. 

The present sharp illiquidity 
of the banking market owes 
much to the absence of contract 
payments since early February 
and some relief is expected 
with . the arrival of the new 
financial year, next month. 


Lion's share 


The “Saudi-isation” of the 
kingdom’s banks— six down 
with .four to. go-^is sure to 
heighten the debate over rate 
levels. National Commercial 
Bank and Riyad Bank, the 


other original Saudi bank, bave 
until now enjoyed the lion’s 
share of those domestic deposits 
whose owners seek no interest 
(but perhaps accept a small 
commission of 2-3 per cent). 
With perhaps 75-80 pe rcent of 
their funds arising from tin's 
source — they have virtually no 
interbank borrowings— ^they hav 
been protected from the sharper 
effects of higher rates. 

The former British. French, 
Dutcb, American (Citibank, due 
to give way next month to the 
Saudi- American Bank;, Egyp- 
tian and Jordanian banks are 
now allowed to -have branches. 
They are keen to attract a 
greater share of the cheap 
deposits. 

NQB and Riyad Bank have 
responded by expanding their 
regional teams, often with 
expatriate staff. The new joint- 
stock banks (with 60 per cent 
Saudi shareholdings for the. 
most part) are similarly expand- 
ing. In both cases, the emphasis 
has fallen on the corporate 
finance departments. 

These are the developments 
which portend a major growth 
in the banking sector in Saudi 
. Arabia. It is an evolution which 
will be encouraged by the 
needs af the expanding hydro- 
carbons industry and perhaps 
the investment - activities of 
. institutions such as the Arab 
Petroleum Investment Corpora- 
tion and overseas banks, 
including Saudi International 
Bank based in London, anxious 
to build their investment bank- 
ing income in the kingdom. 

But the coincidence of these 
changes with the unsettling 


effect of high interest rates will 
demand that no-one forget the 
social tensions which they 
cause. An industry for which 
the country yesterday had little 
need, banking in Saudi Arabia 
looks Set to become a good deal 
more conspicuous, 
just be importing people and 
material from abroad. 

Dr. Gosaibi went on: "The 
fifth of our development illu- 
sions pertains to hte erroneous 
beliefs that at present and in 
the future we can dispense 
with a basic human function, 
namely labour . . .the decline 
of the work initiative is now 
getting to be a widespread 
phenomenon: it is being 
replaced by inclinations towards 
luxury and the pursuit of easy 
materialistic benefits .... 
This negative outlook to work 
has developed into the abandon- 
ment of private initiative and 
reliance instead on the state.” 

Finally, he said that another 
danger on the road to develop- 
ment to be avoided was "the 
notion that happiness can be 
obtained through wealth, 
authority and fame/’ 


He went on: “ Once I had the 
belief that our desires would 
ever outstrip our wealth. I 
was convinced that our wealth 
was the gateway to Utopia: I 
had not discovered the great 
peril embedded in the material- 
istic outlook, nor the harm of 
the spiritual void.” 


This sums up the spiritual 
and psychological conflict at the 
heart of Saudi Arabia's develop- 
ment plans. 



The A.B.AL-ZAMIL GROUP OF COMPANIES is an outstanding 
example of the dynamic growth in Industry and Commerce in 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrain* We are one of the fastest growing 
organisations In the area with a strong local manufacturing base 

which includes 

ZAMIL REFRIDGERATIONairconditionmg equipment, 2AMIL-SOULE 
range of pre engineered industrial and commercial steel buildings, 
ZAMIL ALUMINIUM doors, windows 'and fittings, ZAMIL MARBLE 
cutting, polishing, installation, ZAMIL GREATWAYS food processing, 
storage- and distribution, ZAMIL NAIL AND SCREW FACTORY range 
for builders and contractors, SAUDI PLASTIC WARE domestic and 

industrial plastic products. 

We also provide a wide range of services, and products through 
other Zamil Companies and Joint Ventures with world famous 
organisations which include : * 



-ZAMIL COMPANIES 


P n Box * 9 Al Khobar, Saudi Arabia, Telex: 670132 ZAMIL SJ -Tel.: 8642567, 8642784 

P d f zK. Manama . Bahrain Tetex:8381 ZAMILBN-Tal.:253445 



ZAMIL MARINE SERVICES ship repair, supplies, housing barges, 
ZAMIL TRAVEL full travel agency services, ZAMIL CORELAB core 
analysis, geological consultancy, ARABIAN GULF CONSTRUCTION 
general contractors, eiectricaf, rhechanicaf and power transmission, 
ENGLISH ROSE KITCHENS, FREUDENBERG CARPETS , EMERSON 
ELECTRIC CO., U.S. electrical motors, Rosemount office system, 
Daybrite lights, SPD tools etc., ALUS CHALMERS pumps, 
compressors, mineral processing equipment SIEMENS-ALLIS 
- electrical power apparatus, AL AHLIA INSURANCE, TELEDYNE 
computerised control systems; TEXAS INTERNATIONAL.- drilling 
rigs, SOCIETA ANONIMA ELECTRIFICAZIONE electrical towers 
and substations, INTERGULF STEEL. all type -of steel, 
ARENCO waterproofing and fireproofing, HEITMANN BRUUN 

power transmission equipment 

FOR -FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT RON MORGAN IN SAUDI ARABIA 
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THE PRIORITIES and circum- 
stances of Saudi Arabia's oil 
industry have altered consider- 
ably in the past few years. As 
recently as two years ago, the 
Government appeared to be 
planning to raise production to 
at least 14m barrels/day, and 
tiie U.S. was pushing for even 
higher levels. 

Today installed capacity Is 
12m b/d, and production, levels 
could be sustained at about 1m 
barrels less. But such have been 
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of existing fields and the dis- 
covery of small fields. .In 1978,- 
a total of 120- wells was com- 
pleted onshore and offshore for 
all purposes, and this number 
was increased considerably last 
•year. 

To maintain production 
levels, Aramco for more than a 


been operating on the assump- 
tion that it has been .taken over 
.completely by the Government. 
In fact mention of the inten- 
tion to take over Aramco was 
first made in 1974. Talks began 
four years later and general 
terms arranged back-dated to 
January 1, 1976. Compensation 


times have gone when Saudi in- 
fluence on prices was ultimately 
paramount There was no 
clearer example of this than 
the announcement earlier this 


Israeli conflict. Only the appli- 
cation of the UN resolutions 
giving a homeland back to the 
Palestinians will resolve the 
situation. -It can he assumed 


quarter of , century has been . h3s been settled, and ultimately 


the changes in prices and he year that the price of the refer- that the West will pay a heavy 


politics of oil that to most Saudi 
officials the current production 
level of 9.5m b/d, lm above 
the ceiling the government set 
at the beginning of 1978, seems 
too high, although this sets 
them at odds with the Arabian 
American Oil Company 
(Aramco), the producer of 97.1 
per cent of Saudi Arabia's oil 
in 1979. 

First oil prices have risen 
so stupendously (for Arabian 
light from $12.7038 barrel at 
December 1978 to $26 today), 
that it is becoming both financi- 
ally embarrassing and uneco- 
nomic to continue to produce at 
current levels. For Saudi 
Arabia the issue of conservation 
is less pressing than elsewhere, 
for at current output it is 
assumed present reserves would 
last for 60 years. Nevertheless 
income has risen enormously 
from $37.6bn in 1978, to about 
$50bn last, and according to the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
(SAMA), it could be as high 
as $80bn on the basis of aver- 
age production of about 9m b/d 
this year. One estimate has 
put the balance or payments 
surplus this year at $35bn. 
SAMA admits openly that the 
placement of surpluses is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 
Addressing the European Man- 
agement Forum in Davos in 
February, Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani, the Oil Minister, made 
the point, “Alternative invest- 
ments for surplus revenues are 
needed. Saudi Arabia produces 
and exports far more than it 
needs in regard to its financial 
requirements, and clearly leav- 
ing oil in the ground would at 
present be its best investment 
for Its future." Or at least, 
“ the time will come when we 
will not renew contracts unless 
we have an agreement or 
technology transfer." 

Sheikh Yamani went on: 
“The sad situation that now 
exists is that every produced 
barrel of oil surplus to Saudi 


ence Arabian light crude would 
be raised by $2 to $26 a barrel, 
backdated to January 1. The 
intention was to bring some 
pressure on other producers 
towards prices, one of the main 
planks of Saudi policy. 

Unfortunately the effect was 
just the opposite, with other 
Gulf countries, and ' African 
producers all- imposing further 
surcharges on their oil prices. 
On production levels, Saudi 
Arabia announced in March 
that 9.5m b/d would be sus- 
tained at least for the second 
quarter of this year, after a 
considerable degree of waver- 
ing and self-doubt. Sheikh 
Yamani, who has been highly 
critical of consuming countries 
accumulating both strategic and 
consumer oil surpluses pins his 
hope of reunification of prices 
on the absorption of crude oil 
surpluses reaching its limits. By 
the summer, he would hope, the 
oil producing countries will 
"have a good chance to sit 
down and reach a unified prices 
system.” 

Third factor 

An important third factor is 
International politics. The 
events in Iran — reducing 
Iranian oil production by two 
thirds to about-2m_ b/dm— and 
the overthrow of the Shah have 
indicated how a society, can be 
disrupted by overrapid eco- 
nomic development, and an 
apparently well - established 
ruling class swept away. The 
Soviet Union’s invasion of 
Afghanistan plus the likelihood 
that later this decade, Russia 
will be seriously in the market 
for Middle East oil, have re- 
affirmed some of Saudi Arabia’s 
worst fears about Communist 
intentions. 

The U.S.-engineered peace 
treaty between Egypt and 
Israel has created further wor- 
ries. The Kingdom is fully 
aware that its oil is potentially 
the most powerful weapon for 
bringing pressure on the U.S. 


price if the conflict is not 
resolved' The oil weapon of 
course represents one way this 
might happen.” While Saudi 
Arabia would be extremely 
hesitant to use the oil weapon 
for fear of what it might do to 
Western economies, the political 
dilemma which it has been try- 
ing to avoid is a confrontation 
in which it had to choose 
openly between Arab- and 
western interests. Already in 
that context it feels awkward 
at being aligned with the 
"immoderate" Arab states 
hostile to Camp David. 

Saudi Arabia's oil strength 
may be judged from the fact 
that its reserves expand faster 
than they are being depleted. 
Aramco, in which Texaco, 
Socal, Mobil and Exxon still 
have a 40 per cent stake* last 
year produced 9.25m. b/d com- 
pared with 8.066m b/d in 1978 
and -the previous peak in 1977 
of 9.02m b/d. Saudi Arabia's 
total production, when its share 
fro mthe neutral zone with 
Kuwait, through the Arabian 
Oil Co. of Japan (197,600 b/d). 
and the Getty Oil Co. (£80,900) 
is added, reached 9.53m b/d. 
Aramco put proved and prob- 
able reserves in 1978 at 113.3bn 
and 177.Sbn barrels, and, as a 
result of new discoveries, both 
are now. up by about 100m 
barrels. 

In 1978, three new oil fields— 
Jaladi and Wari’ah onshore in 
the northern part of the large 


injecting gas to keep the 
pressure of reservoirs up- Since 
the" etariy 1970s Aramco -had 
been using salt water from pre- 
historic reservoirs for injection 
in the Ghawar field. In June 
last year, the first stage of the 
largest seawater treatment 
plant in the world, was opened 
at Has-Qurayyah. At present 
4.5m barrels/day of treated sea- 
water is now being jumped into 
the north Uthmaniya area of 
Ghwar. By 1982, with the com- 
pletion of five more units, a 
further 3.6m b/d will be being 
injected into the Ain Dar and 
Shedgum sectors of north 
Ghawar. Costs so far for this 
project have amounted to 
$750m. In addition, Aramco 
has been opertaing facilities to 
remove water and salt produced 
in association witho il in matur- 
ing fields. In 1978, 'this capacity, 
used for north Ghawar and 
Abqaiq. totalled 475,000 b/d. 

The order in the summer 
from IHI of Japan for four new 
desalting plants, will result by 
1981 In an additional 1.3m b/d 
of crude being made available 
from wells in north Ghawar, 
shut in because of salt. 

For some time, Aramco has 


it .would be taken over by 
Petromin, which would become 
a. National Oil Corporation. 
And yet, although Sheikh 
Yamani -has frequently spoken 
and written of the formal take- 
over occurring shortly, it 
remains still a 60:40 ownership. 

It may appear anomalous 
that the largest OPEC producer 
is still not theoretically master 
of its own bouse. But it appears 
not to matter, as Aramco, as its 
officials concede, operate in 
terms of production and orders 
as if the takeover had occurred 
and as if it was a service com- 
pany. Cynics add the footnote 
that perhaps there is an added 
incentive in the four com- 
panies operating at full stretch 
through still having a 40 per 
cent participation rather than 
a completely new relationship. 
It is suggested, too, that. there 
may be some dissatisfaction 
with the agreed production fee 
allowed per barrel, and the 
extent to which it covers the 
investment for the develop- 
ment of wells and further 
exploration. In addition, 
although it tends to be under- 
playerd, Aramco ? s entitlements 
which related to. levels of 
liftings are under dispute. 



Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia's Oil Minister, at: an OPEC meeting. 
Sheikh Yamani has consistently preyed for moderation in the cartel's pricing 
• • policy ; 


Expenditure on a huge scale 


THE PACE at which the 
enormous natural gas-gathering 
and processing scheme in the 
Eastern Province is proceeding 


retained area No. 1, and Harqus . is a fine, indicator of the degree 


Arabia's financial needs Is 'con-', to-, obtain „a fair -deal for the 


verted into dollar Investments 
in existing money markets, 
where inflation sees to it that 
in real terms only negative 
returns are earned." In an 
interview, he reckoned that 
Saudi Arabia would require 
only production of 5m b/d " to 
live comfortably with all our 
commitments.” 

Secondly, Saudi influence 
within OPEC has waned. The 


Palestinians. Saudi Arabia 
wavers between trying to sep- 
arate oil from politics and from 
making the explicit threats, 
which it feels are its" due, hav- 
ing, in part kept oil production 
at 9.5m b/d to offset the fall 
in Iranian production. 

As Sheikh Yamani said at 
Davos: "We do not believe the 
Camp David resolutions can pro- 
vide any solution to the Arab- 


offshore in the north — were dis- 
covered. Last year another five 
fields were found, four onshore 
and one offshore, bringing the 
total number found to 47. Of 
these 15 are in operation and 
linked to the pipelines network. 
The largest fields are Ghawar, 
on shore (1978 reserves esti- 
mated at 61bn barrels, Safaniya 
(the largest offshore field in the 
world, 13.5bn barrels), and 
Abqaiq, onshore (6.5bn 
barrels). 

But it Is deliberate Aramco 
policy, at the behest of the 
Saudi . Government, that 
exploration should continued As 
in 1978, there were six seismic 
teams (including a double 
team) operating. While experts 
are are convinced that no finds 
on the scale of the giants will 
be made, they are confident 
that in Aramco’s six retained 
areas all in the east of the 
Kingdom, Saudi Arabia's 
reserves can continue to expand 
through the finer delineration 



The way to look at the Arab W>rld 
is through BCC 

The Bank of Credit and Commerce Group now has 94 offices in the 
Arab World - a fact which makes it particularly well-equipped to 
help with business dealings in this important area. The Groups 
capital funds stand at over US $225 million, and total assets exceed 
US 53,900 million. It has offices in 41 countries. Speed, efficiency; 

2 nd your convenience are what count at BCC. Contact us at any of 
our Arab World Offices, or at the following addresses; ■ 

Regional offices in the Arab World: 

O Egypt - Cairo, 44 Muhammed Mazhar Street, Zamaiek 
Telephone: SOS 163 Telex: 93806 . 

O tlA.E.-Abu Dhabi, P.O. Box No. 2622 
Telephene: 2 1600 Telex: 22290 BCCI EM 


of ; commitment of both the 
Saudi Government and the 
Arabian American Oil Company 
(Aramco) to this project. 

Its history is now well-known. 
Saudi Arabia started in 1974 to 
investigate the feasibility of 
exploiting associated gas 
reserves. The original cost esti- 
mate by Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Co. of Houston was 
$5bn. In February 1975. Aramco 
was assigned by the Government ' 
the task of designing, construct- 
ing and operating this system. 
Since then costs have rocketed, 
to $10bn at the end of 1975, and 
$16bn a year later. Currently 
costs could exceed $20bn, mak- 
ing it one of the largest con- 
tracts ever awarded. 

Three main factors account 
for this escalation In costs. 
First, in the initial planning 
stages, detailed costing had not 
been fully done so that costs 
soon moved up swiftly. Second, 
inflation inevitably took its toll 
and was exacerbated by the 
project being pushed through 
at a time when Saudi Arabia's 
infrastructure was severely con- 
gested. Finally, the decision to 
extend the scheme to include a 
gas pipeline between Jubail on 
th Gulf and Yanbu on the Red 
Sea also increased costs. 

The Government seems un- 
perturbed by the prospects of 
this massive expenditure. 
Furthermore, once the premise 
Is accepted that Aramco's oil 
production should be in the 
region of 9.5m barrels/day then 
logically the development of gas 
gatherting system of these pro- 
portions and thereafter related 
heavy industry follows. 

With the exception of three 
small natural gas fields. North 
and South Kidan, and Suhul. in 
Aramco’s Retained Area No. 5 
in the Rub' el-Khali Empty- 
Quarter, Sau.di Arabia’s gas i's 
produced in association with 
crude oil. Four-fifths of this gas 
is flared off. Aramco reckoned 
at the end of 1978 proved and 
probable gas reserves to be 
66,715bn cu. ft., and 112.912bn 
cuit respectively. Thus gather- 
ing gas. and the average rate 
is 600 cu. ft./day produced with 
each barrel of crude oil lifted, 
will reduce a waste oF resources. 
Furthermore, it will provide 
cheap feedstock for the country's 
ambitious industrial strategy 
based on the development of the 
petrochemical and metallurgical 
projects in the Jubail and 
Yanbu zones. This, it is hoped, 
will strengthen the Kingdom's 
efforts to diversify its economy 
and also provide substantia] 
income in addition to that 
earned from crude oil sales. 
Aramco already has a gas 


gathering system in operation 
which, according to its 1978 
annual report, consists of 25 
existing gas/oil separation 
plants (GOSPs). Work is also 
proceeding on additions to these 
GOSPs, whose numbers have 
since risen with tfie commission- 
in gof new plants.' The existing 
Aramco system is used partly 
for re-injection of gas back into 
oilfields to keep up reservoir 
pressures, partly for some 
locally used fuel, and partly for 
the Saudi Cement Company 
plant at Hofuf. 

In addition, the now success- 


lnto four GOSPs. Last July the 
first of a two-module sulphur 
recovery plant went ou stream 


gas-gathering system .is ::af 
Uthmaniyah. . It too could_ be 
completed ahead of schedule, to- 


at the Berri gas plant Each . wards the end of next year. It 


module’s capacity is 700 tonnes/ 
day. 

The second plant at Shedgum 
is ahead of schedule. The plant 
consists of- four identical gas- 
processing modules. The first 
is expected to be operating at 
full capacity two or - three 
months before the schedule 
start of the be ginning of July. 
The remaining three modules 
will come automatically into 
operation at three-month 


is to have the capacity u£ con- 
verting 1.4 cf/d of associated 


gas into .325. m cf/d of. methane: a&rfejriy enormous— it will add 


and 305,000" b/d of NGL. 

The final " plant is- • -fb. . Be 
situated In Yanbu,- some . 730 
miles away from the oilfields in 
the Eastern Province. -..This is 
to be linked by two pipelines 
one for oil (Petroline) and the 
other for gas. Under the super- 
vision .of Aramco, . Techint 
Arabia, a joint . venture _of 
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ful . Saudi Arabia Fertiliser 
Company SAFCO) draws 43m 
cu. ft./d of methane, from GOSP 
No. 3 at Abqaiq for . the .pro-, 
duction of mainly urea, but also 
ammonia, sulphur and sulphuric 
acid. (Incidentally. SAFCO pays 
only pipeline costs for its feed- 
stock.) Other gas is gathered 
at Abqaiq for pumping after 
separation into natural gas 
liquids (NGL) to the fractiona- 
tion and treating plant at Ras 
Tanura. 


Process 

Basically, the fractionation 
process consists of passing the 
ethane-plus-NGL feed through a 
de-ethaniser column, a depro- 
paniser column and a 
butaniser column where 
gas liquid stream is separated 
into ethane, propane and butane 
and natural gasoline as a result 
of controlled vaporisation and 
condensation. 

Aramco’s plant at Ras Tanura 
first began natural gas liquids 
(NGL) production from asso- 
ciated gas m 1962. Its produc- 
tion had risen in 1978- to 249.341 
b/d of NGL, but capacity has 
now risen to 360,00 b/d, and 
production last year reached 

312.000 b/d. 

There are five main elements 
in the new Aramco-managed 
system, which is designed over- 
all to collect and process a total 
of 3.5bn cf/d. This is consonant 
with an oil output of 7.5m b/d. 
(Compared with', the terms of an 
earlier plan, this represents a 
reduction from 5.5bn' cf/d, asso- 
ciated with crude liftings of 
12.5m b/d.) 

The first, the Berri gas plant 
was commissioned -in October 
1977, and processes . 400m cf/d 
methane destined as feedstock 
for Jubail (or Initially for 
power generation) and produces 

54.000 b/d of NGL. Oil from 
the offshore Bern field flows 


intervals. Each module will be 
independently capable of pro- 
cessing 375 . m cf/d, to give - 
Shedgum an overall capacity of 
1.5bn cfd. 

According to Aramco, the 
Shedgum plant’s daily product 
yield will be approximately 
700m cf of sweetgas, 160,000 b 
of recovered NGL (propane, 
butane and natural gasoline), 

780m cf of ethane and 1,600 
tons of sulphur. 

It is supplied through gather- 
ing lines from 10 GOSPS in the 
Shedgum and Ain Dar areas of 
the Ghawar field. 

The third element, the NGL 
fractionation plant at Ju'&ymah, 
close to Ras Tanura, began 
de- start up procedures in January lock, 
the with an initial flow of 1.9bn 

25.000 b/d feedstock from the 
Berri gas plant. Start up 
operations were brought to an 
end last month with an initial 
flow of between 40,000 and 

50.000 b/d. The plant will 
reach its full capacity of some 

300.000 b/d of ethane plus 
NGL when the four Shedgum 
modules become 'operational. 

The JuSaymah complex, which 
was designed 'as the main frac- 
tionation and export centre for 
NGL for the Eastern Province 
system, consists, beside the 
fractionation plant of an on 
shore terminal with, refriger- 
ated storage for up to 2.4m 
barrels of propane, and up to 
1.8m barrels of butane, and off- 
shore liquid petroleum gas 
(LPG) (propane and butane 
together), loading facilities that 
are connected to the onshore 
terminal by a six-mile long 
trestle because of the shallow- 
ness of the waters of Ju’aymah. 

The offshore loading' facilties 
were expected to be completed 
by early May, at which time the 
first propane and butane ship- 
ments will be made. 

The fourth component of the 


Panama (a subsidiary of Tecbmt conceived in "the original plans, 
of Italy and Argentina) and .Whether the gas - gathering 
Abdul-Rahman Turin . Corpora- .scheme will -be a success -or 
tkm of Saudi Arabia' are 'build- fail ore; wiH depend on two chief 
ing the gaslme. Costing 350m factors. •' '•///: ~ ■ 

riyals ($105m), tlie 26 ins-30 ihs ' - The first 'is . the question 
gasline is expected to be opera-' whether there could be a sur- 
tional by January next year. Its plus of feedstock, for the indus- 
first task will be to fuel the U trial projects m the . .event of 
pumping stations of the delays in their construction. The 
accompanying Petroline; second depends on the ultimate 

The initial capacity of 48 ins, viability of these projects and 
Petroline- is to be 1.85m b/d of whether there will be a market 
crude oil, rising by 1982 to for Saudi Arabia’s NGL exports. 
2.45m b/d. Both pipelines- are At this, stage, it does not look 
under the control of Fetromin, as though those projects will be 


the state oil and gas organisa- 
tion, and the contract for the 
design and construction . for 
Petroline was won by MobiL 
By 1983, it is hoped that the gas- 
line will be supplying the 
Yanbu fractionation plant with 
270,000 b/d of liquid gas pro- 
ducts. The ethane will be 


able to plead as an excuse the 
establishment of-’ projects to 
provide cheap feedstock. ■ 
Predictably,, the Saudi govern- 
ment remains optimistic.- Dr. 
Abdel-Hadi Taber, the Governor 
of Petromin, was already claim- 
ing last October- that it had 
sold, at least in principle in the 


used to feedstock of the local letters of intent, all its 


petrochemical complex. 

In broad terms this -whole 
project, whose separate parts 
are already beginning to inter- 
is expected to. recover 
cf/d of methane, and 
260m cf/d of ethane. - The 
former will be used inside the 
Kingdom for desalination and 
power. For one of Aramco’s 
additional original responsibili- 
ties was the expansion and in- 
tegration of the electricity grid, 
for the whole Eastern Province 
This subsection of the overall 
development of the area-nman- 
aed by the Saudi Consolidated 


available NGL up to the mid- 
1980s,. It will consist roughly of 
40 per cent propane, 30 per 
cent butane, and 30 per cent 
natural gasoline. And .earlier 
-this month,' Mitsubishi Corp, 
Mitsui 1 and Go. G.ItOh and 
Nippon Oil ^signed the first 
direct contracts for NGL and 
LPG, reportedly with each com- 
pany buying 250,000 tonnes of 
each product Dr. Taber told 
.the influential, Nicosia-based, 
Middle East Economic Survey, 
that the- prospects for gas 
liquids were looking very 
healthy ■ indeed. ' “ Earlier . we 


aed by the Saudi Consolidated had projected a surplus' of NGL/ 
Electric Company (SCECO)— is LPG in the mid-1980s.?he said, 
discussed elsewhere In this " But now we think the market 
supplement ■. will be more or less in a state 

The NGL, to be broken down of equilibrium at the tune." 
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into .propane, ’butane end 
natural gasoline. Is for export 
Refining the. associated gas will 
also ' leave Saadi Arabia with 
about 3,600 topnes/day of sul- 
phur for export The system is 


10 per cent to the worltfe capa- 
city •for NGL- and - make the 
Kingdom the world’s chief NGL 
exporter for many years— and it 
could be even further expanded. 
It has been estimated "that off- 
shore 'oil fields producing asso- 
ciated " gas — this would 'mainly 
be Safaniya — could add .another 
800m cf/d, as was originally 
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l, MAINTENANCE & OPERATION ACTIVITIES 

- 1. Air Defence Facilities 

2. Government Administration Complexes 

3. Government Border Centres 

• 4. Government Complexes Training Facilities 

5. Hajj (Pilgrimage) Air Terminal Facilities 

6. Traffic Lights, Controllers and Systems in all cities of the 
Kingdom 

IL ELEC TRON IC, ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ACTIVITIES 

1. Installation and commissioning of turnkey facilities involving 
electronic, electrical and mechanical facilities and installations 
like Weather Surveillance Radar, Radar, Runway Visual Range 
Systems, Transmitters, Automatic Stations, etc. 

2. Installation and expansion of permanent and interim electricity 
networks for Government Centres and Complex Facilities. 

3. Power Generation Plant and Stations. 

m. CONTRACTING ACTIVITIES 

1. Establishment and operation of four modem driver Training 
Schools in the Kingdom. 

2. Road and Civil Constructions. 

IV. COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Representation of leading international concerns and procurement 
ana commissioning of Electronic Equipment Systems and 
complete Turnkey Projects in the fields of: 

1. Traffic and Instrumentation. 

2. Meteorology and Electronics; Radar, Equipment and Turnkey 
Systems, Navigational Aids, Avionics, Satellite Systems ana 
Weatherstations. 

3; Air Traffic Control Equipment 

4. Instrument Landing Systems; 

5. Telecommunications: 

a. Telecommunication Operations and Systems . 

b. Public Telecommunications Systems 

c. Private Communication Systems • 

d. Microwave Systems 

6. TV, Supply and Marketing of Videotapes. ■ 

7. Representation of the American company Doron for the produc 
tion of simulator equipment and electronic teaching aids for 
driver instruction, awareness and traffic safety. 

• 8. Representation of the Norwegian company Kongsberg for the 
' . gas turbine generators. ( 

B. Representation of leading Arab TV organisations. 

C. Production and distribution of TV Progr amme s and Series. 
d". Light and Heavy Mobile Workshops for various uses. 

v. PREVIOUS ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
ESTABLISHMENT 

1. Distribution of surface mail throughout the Kingdom. 

2 . Unloading of cargo from ships by helicopters. 

VI, AFFILIATED AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 

1 DALLAH AVCO TRANS ARABIAN COUNTRIES 
COMPANY LTD. (DATACQ 

Undertakes the maintenance and operation of vast civil, 

■ mechanical and electrical facilities in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and the other Arab countries. DATACC is currently implementing 

large projects in this field, some of which are: 

A. A five-year contract concluded with the Civil Aviation Department 
for the maintenance and operation of the civil, .electrical and 
mechanical facilities, installations and terminal buildings and for 
the implementation of capital improvement programmes ol 114} 
Civil Airports in the Kingdom. : , . . * 

B A five-year contract with the Ministry of Defence and Aviation lor 
the maintenance and operation of the civil, electrical and 
, mechanical facilities and installations and the implementation of 
capital improvement programmes for five Royal Saudi Air force 

bases throughout the Kingdom. 

C. Various other maintenance and semce ctmtracfs with Government 
Minister 


2. THE MEDICAL CENTER COMPANY LTD. (MED-CENTER) 

Specialises in the supply, installation and maintenance of modem 




Siemens Companies particularly in the field of X-ray equipment. 
The activities of the Med-Center Co. cover hospital furniture, in- 
patient and out-patient clinics and turnkey hospitals and mobile 
hospitals. 

THE ARAB MEDIA COMPANY (ARAMED) 

- . - - . _ - . • i • • • _ r 


of TV Programmes and Series . 

4. THE SAUDI PREFAB & PRECAST HOUSING CO. LTD. 
(SAPRECO) 

Specialises in manufacturing prefabricated and precast housing 
units of various models. 

5. DALLAH INDUSTRIES COMPANY LTD. 

Undertakes the study, survey and implementation of medium and 




6. THE CONCRETE WORKS COMPANY 

■ Specialises in the production of concrete and block elements for 
the Civil Construction Industry. 

7. THE SAUDI AIR-CONDITIONING COMPANY 


-mm 
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turing concerns in the field of Air Conditioning Equipment. It also 
undertakes the design, supp ly and installations of Air Conditioning 
Systems for miscellaneous installations. 

8. ARMARTEC COMPANY LTD. 

Specialises in Rendering Services, Research and Technology 
activities related to the Environment. 

9. THE SAUDI MARKETING AND TRADING COMPANY 
(SUMATCO) 

Specialises in commercial activities with particular emphasis on 
the supply and marketing of Chemicals and Medicines. 

-in Dallah Establishment is also involved in the activities of several 
* leading concerns like Tihama Advertising Agency, Okaz Printing 
concern, Okas Publishing concern, The Saudi Arabian Hotel and 
Tourism Company, among others. 

11. SAUDI ELECTRO MECHANICAL COMPANY 
(SAEMCO) 

For power stations install ation and maintenance and electrical 
network installation. 

12. TRANS ARABIA SUPPLY COMPANY (TASCO) 

Supply of material, equipment and services throughout the 
Kingdom. 

13. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SAUDI COMPANY (NESGO) 

Supply of manpower throughout the Kingdom. 

VII STAFF 

The staff of Dallah Establishment and some of its affiliates amounts 
to about 4,000 employees comprising a large number of engineers 
and specialists in the various fields of civil and road construction, 
sanitation, power generation, air-conditioning and mechanical, 
electrical and electronic installation and maintenance activities. 
The staff also comprises about 1,500 specialised technicians and 
assistants to undertake the arduous technical responsibilities ol 
maintenance and operation activities and the other concerns of the 
Establishment. The administrative staff comprises Top Manage- 
ment, Executives, Directors, Accountants, Translators and Study 
and Analysis Personnel, the remainder are Skilled Labour, Semi- 
ed Labour. Ordinary Labour, Drivers, Watchmen, e l 
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SAUDI ARABIA X 


Life becoming easier as oil revenue rises 


were made from tie. translation ful quarters- that it would not Tie new Five-Year t Plan 
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bhmik h Abdullah bin wfrnai students receive generous dramatic growth in household fisherman. to stay at his craft increase in land values is the 
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his people are poor and the some $5bn a year in 1979. That 1977 census surveys, is dearly the Planning Minister, have 

- — over three per cent pointed to the third danger 

Actual poverty still exists. It the growing sense among Saudis . 
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rains have not been good. 

Already the young men are 
away '11 months of the year, 
returning at the Ramadan 
holiday to shower their familes 
with “townee” cash. 

Sheikh Abdullah badly needs 
land, money and building 
blocks for the crude concrete 
boxes that are the first taste of 
settled life for so many bedtiin 
in Saudi Arabia. 

An old man, Sheikh Abdullah 
approaches first the tradtional 
sources of patronage. The Amir 
of Jawf grants him some land, 
a strip of desert some way from 
the town, waterless, literally 
without value until five years 
ago. He flies to Riyadh, taking 
hs seat on the Boeing 737 with- 
out curiosity — and for the price 
of an English commuter rail 
ticket 

At the tower on Riyadh’s 
Airport Street which houses the 
Government’s Real Estate 
Development Fund, he mort- 
gages tiie Amir’s land for a loan 
to cover the cost of building 
his village. 

At the offices of the Saudi 
Industrial Development Fund 
upstairs, he proposes a loan to 
cover half the cost of a concrete 
block plant: he does not trust 
operators in Buraidah and 
Dammam. The loan will carry 
a nominal commission, but he 
can hope to amortize the plant 
by supplying demand in Jawf. 

Life is becoming easier, in 
purely material terms, for all 
Saudis. 

It would be surprising if this 
were not so, given the rising 
level of oil revenue since 1975 
and a Saudi population of only 
5m, inured, until recently, to a 
struggle for subsistence. 

Per capita income is between 
$10,000 and $15,000, up to 50 
times that of neighbouring 
North Yemen. 

Equally, the Saudi Govern- 
ment has not seen the need to 
recoup the enormous and 
inflated cost of providing Saudis 
with the necessities of 
comfortable life. 

Electricity is charged at a 
rate of U.S.J cent per kilowatt 
hour — all the companies are 
subsidised— and few Saudis in 
the towns cannot afford to 
waste power in extravagant 
air-conditioning. 

Medical care and secondary 
education, where they can be 
provided, are free; university 


year, toe original State budget 
proposed a cut in subsidies as 
an effort away from consumption 
spending; a public outcry 
ensured the vote was restored 
The throne, and individual 
members of the Royal Family, 
also disburse considerable sums, 
in rather haphazard patronage 
either in response to the 
petitions of bedouin that occupy 
so much of the King's day or 



flow of construction money, as 
at the decayed town of Jizan 
in the south-west; or where long- 
standing sectarian attitudes 
have proved hard to dislodge, 
as in the Shi’ite villages of the 
Eastern Province. Many immi- 
grants, and particularly those 


this has undermined 'individual 
and national independence. 

At one level, the major State 
banks for housing, industry or 
farming have very poor repay- 
ment records. 

The Real Estate Fund 
committed nearly $l3bn, repre- 


through Prince Abdullah's pilgrims, who have 'stayed on sen ting perhaps as many as half 
National Guard and Prince ,TI — — *- ■* 
Sultan’s armed forces. 


illegally, live in appalling con- 
ditions. 
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^ - - - generate -^capital; 

n revaluation, and 
helper- selected 


Land is still at toe heart of 
Saudi ideas o£ -wealth. Only very 


SPREADING THE WEALTH 


a million dwellings. As if in 
despair, the fund recently 
decided to offer 25 per cent 
rebates for those who pay their 



not been followed- by- equivalent 
sales of land or' reductions in 
rent. 

Almost the -first response of 


Confidence 


Rr _ 
.trelsi.Mhe 
'held up, 
g ration , and: 
' .worth -- or 


instalments on-time. This move Khaled after, the siege State’s: financial position" has ‘ 

bankers as ' Mecca was ah order to re- been severe- and ■ toe Mflauce-. 
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Cash civil lists for members 
of the Royal Family are no 
longer given as a matter of 
course (in contrast to toe 
situation of the 1950s, where 
about £20,000 was 1 being 
disbursed to each member). 
Nowadays, none of the Princes 
is without land. 

This prosperous picture must 
be qualified. Although the per 
capital income is high, at least 
two-thirds of national income 
has until now been invested in 
building projects, or State in- 
dustry and assets held abroad 
so that household incomes 
would be much nearer $5,000 a 


The problems are relative, 
rather than absolute; all carry 
political dangers. First, the 
bulk of toe wealth is gathered 
-in Jeddah, where there is a 
strong commercial tradition; in 
toe cities feeding the oil indus- 
try of the Eastern Province; in 
Riyadh as toe home of the 
Royal Family asd all disburse- 
ment; and, to a much lesser 
extent, in toe military cities. 

The inequalities in income 
are perhaps unprecedented in 
history. A young clerk in the 
civil service can earn as little 
as $600 a month, while a deputy 
minister starts at $2,500 but 
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optimistic. Oil revenue is 
regarded by almost all Saudis 
as the English regard what they 
pay in taxes and how it is spent 
is the subject of the greatest 
importance to them. 

It is- not simply that corrup- 
tion and waste are becoming 
political issues, but that expec- 
tations are irreversible. 

The first oil taxes were the 
perquisite of the ruler and, 
even late in the 1940s (when 
the first budget was published), 
the largest spending item was 
for cars, drivers and gasoline 


Doubts over stability of 


overseas 



head The SIDF helieros that will spend more than’ Sim on t0 transport the Royal Family IN THE ideal land of the Third reserves- stood at :$57bn, accord-.- with the Bank of Swifreriand makes:.- a- clear .distinction 

desnlte the’ subsidies. Ser 40 his main house (thanks to his between Riyadh and the towns Five-year Plan, Saudi Govern- ing to the governor. of SAMA, that SAMA consult first before between its soft loans. and Con- 
ner cent of household suendinn business interests); a young and camps of the west The men t oil revenue and the earn- Abdul Aziz AI-QuraishL The making deposits in- Swiss francs, cessionary deposits in the Mus- 

is on food prince with access to decision- earliest public works, such as ings on its foreign assets would recovery was undermined by a The bulk of toe surplus is lim countries and Third World 

making might not be content' the Jeddah water supply of equal the requirements of continued capital flight esti- classed as investments; apart and the.. security of toe DJ5. 

development “The mainten- mated at between $3 and $5bn from Treasury, bills "and other banking system. Whatever toe 

ance of a large surplus, “ the .during 1979,. .from, .a 'private 
Finance Minister, Mr. sector untrammelled by 


Pattern 


Further, toe first bene- 
ficiaries of the boom that 
followed the quadrupling of oil 
prices in 1973-74 were not 
ordinary Saudis, but the 
merchants, construction firms 
and middlemen. It appears that 
household incomes did not soar 
in a consumer boom until 1975. 
Construction has slowed since 
1978 and it is strongly predicted 
that household incomes have 
followed the same pattern with 
the same time lag. Before the 
disorders of last winter, toe 
Government proposed spending 
plans for the next five years 
that were marked by a strong 
bias against construction .and, 
presumably, any similar 


with $240,000 per day ag« com- 
mission from a single oil 
contract 

For young Saudis who do 
not own land, the obstacles to 
buildipg UP capital are formid- 
able; these partially explain toe 
squalid scramble for gold of 
the past year. 

Second, many of the 
mechanisms installed to spread 
oil money have been ill- 
designed and either worked 
against their object or gener- 
ated inflation. The Real Estate 
Development Fund had to close 
for nearly a year because of 
chaos, not only in toe fund 
itself, but in the rural areas 
where demand for materials 
had got quite out of hand. 

A grant of $3,000 for each 


1946, were royal generosity, not 
duty. 

In toe course of the 1950s, 
toe extravagance of toe court 
all but bankrupted the kingdom. 
The then Prince Faisal, as 
Prime Minister, devised grants 
of land as an alternative to civil 
lists that he was powerless to 
stop. It is ironic that this 
measure, designed to curb dis- 
bursement, has proved one of 
toe major drains on revenue as 
toe development plan of 1975 
gave a compensation or build- 
ing value to tracts of sand, 
granite, saltmarsh and even, in 
Jeddah, toe inner coral reef. 

Inevitably, the foundation of 
the Real Estate Fund in 1976 
contributed to the speculative 
pressure and the immense 


Muhammad Aba Al-Khaih said 
recently, “ is not consistent with 
our economic expectations." 

Yet this calendar year, toe 
Government is likely to see a 
surplus of nearly $30bn over its 
budgeted spending. 

For a number of reasons, the 
plan proposes a curb in toe 
growth of spending over the 
next five years. If this policy 
is achieved, and provided that 


exchange controls. 

Curiously, it was not until toe 
reserve position -had recovered 
•that the full effect of the spend- 
ing on reserves, as reported to 
the IMF, was revealed. When 
the International Financial 
Statistics for last November 
showed a decline of $13bn, a 
journal that has consistently 
angered SAMA, Inter- 
national Currency Review, re- 


government bonds, tois includes public .pronouncements — and 
between $3.5bn«nd $4bn in soft. Aba;..' Al-Khail ' endorsed- .toe 
loans to Third World govern-, freeze as -a 'measure, “related 
meats {-which SAMA is not. -only to specific, circumstances ” 
sanguine of seeing again) , lend- —both "SAMA and the most 


ing to blue-chip companies and 
a little equity. . 

While heavy spending ac- 
counted for .the bulk oCthe fall 
in reserves, 1979 'did see one 
major change in Saudi Arabia’s 
Investment policy. To fund its 
vast military construction pro- . 
gramme and to -pay for weaponry 


the period sees no repetition of . ported that a group of princes from U.S. sources. Saudi Arabia meat is having difficulty main. 

the world oil glut of 1978, toe had burgted toe monetary had maintained in Washington a tainingdollarholdinas lwlow the 

agency. This was ludicrous and revolving trust fund -managed, '75 percent ceiling. • - ■■ 

untrue, hut gained some interest-free, by the Defence - ^ 

credence among bankers who Department . £f ce " 1 months. there has 

had failed to nderetand the ex- Saudi Arabia had pledged in 1 S? gm 

... term loans. and deposits to* help 


Oasis Hotels Intjematianal 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF IT’S 


Oasis Airport Mudaq Hotel 

jUatl ^>1^1 

located on Airport Road, Riyadh. . 


Ideally situated for easy access to the 
Airport, the Ministries, and the 
Main Business Centre. 


Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency, the country's central 
bank and investment authority, 
expects the surplus to exceed 
$20bn a year until 1985. 

Already, SAMA’s small 
Foreign Department and its 
advisers from Baring Brothers 
and Merrill Lynch White Weld 
have to dispose of over $30Qm a 
day into investments overseas. 
SAMA is responsible for invest- 
ing funds from various govern- 
ment accounts and special 
funds, but toe bulk of its res- 
ponsibility — or about ?240m 
today — is payment for oiL 


FINANCIAL SURPLUS 


JAMES BUCHAN 


central banks finance- the results 
of Caracas. Traditionally, 
Saudi Arabia and SAMA have 
preferred project a«C which is 
easier to monitor against waste, 
but with, much of. the World in 
difficulties over .financing oil im- 
ports, this attitude has .changed. 
Negotiations ; recent months 
have secured assistance . for 


Nightmare 


tent of Saudi spending. 1978 to finance a squadron of Pakistan, the City, of Sao Paolo 

Yet the same journal, two F-5s for Egypt from ' this" fund, and the- central banks -of New 
years earlier, had ' accused As the rift between toe two Zealand, Turkey and West Ger- 
SAMA of deliberately under- countries grew wider, ^ toe King- many (which has sought long- 
stating its foreign assets to the dom’s feeling., that; it' should term finance of up- to DM 5bn). 
IMF for political reasons. The honor its obligations came Under The appeals of Third'- World 
very large gap between liquid ■ growing Arab pressure and, in countries, . which may. be tying 
assets as reported in IFS an atmosphere of promise and up -their total foreign earnings 
($19bn) and the total accumu- counter-promise from the Saudi in oil payments, have become 
lated budget surplus ($57bn) leaders, toe Military Works increasingly hard for Crown 
reported to the Saudi Govern- Directorate and the Foreign Prince Fahd to resist In multi- 
mare of the Government’s meat is explained simply by Department! moves* the funds lateral terms, the kingdom will 
attmept to use a tight spending SAMA. For all practical pur- into an interest-bearing portfolio ■ be increasing its commitments to 

poses. SAMA’s denition of in toe hands of the New York the OPEC Special Fund: from 


The doubling of the Saudi 
oil price in 1979 yas consider- 
ably less welcome than the four- 
fold increase of 1978-74. The 
jump in revenue makes a night- 
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policy to curb inflation and the 
growth of foreign labour and 
to engender some social 
stability. Equally, toe return 
of the surplus occurs at a time 
of unprecedented doubt over the 
stability of overseas investment, 
aggravated by the freezing of 
Iranian assets in toe U.S. hank- 
ing system last November, and 
over an international payments 
system srtained severely by the 
dollar financing of oil imports. 

Tbe dilemma is complicated 
in that toe Saudi Government 
dare not and will not treat oil 
policy simply as a function 
of domestic revneue needs. 
Although SAMA was alarmed 
by the mounting rate of dis- 
bursement through 1978 and 
part of 1979, toe higher produc- 
tion levels since toe Iranian 
revolution are primarily a res- 
ponse to world, and particularly 
U.S.. needs. 

In 1974, Saudi Arabia enjoyed 
a current account surplus of 
$24bn and was unable to spend 
its budget. By the middle of 
3978 an IMF staff report found 
the budget in deficit by about 
$2bn and estimated it would be 
$12bn short for 1978-79. That 
year the balance of payments 
registered a small deficit. 

In the early years after the 
1973 price rises, the sole con- 
straints on spending had been 
the ability of officials to dis- 
burse and contractors to import 
By 1978 these bottlenecks had 
been broken and, with a glut 
in the oil market SAMA began 
reporting a decline in its overall 
foreign exchange reserves from 
their peak of $60bn at the end 
of 1977. 

Indeed, so serious was toe 
spending of foreign currency 
that SAMA estimated at the end 
of 1978 that total reserves would 
be down to half the 1977 figure 
by June 1980; and that toe level 
of reserves over and above toe 
amount required by law would 
be down to zero by the end of 
this year. (About $25bn is ear- 
marked for the full backing of 
toe currency, an account to 
cover all outstanding Govern- 
ment letters of credit, such 
international commitments as 
the $2^bn for tbe IMF and the 
capital of the state funds). 

Impressed by toe SAMA pro- 
jections. toe finance ministry 
moved in 1978 to control the 
budget much more closely while 
toe price of oil continued to 
climb. By November 1979, 


liquidity only embraces short- 
term deposits, made on a daily 
basis in the world's front-line 
banks. SAMA’s vast holdings of 
of U.S. Treasury bills and other 
government debt are not classed 
as such because they could not 
be discounted, for toe purposes 
of the Saudi Government, with- 
out disturbing the market 
SAMA has denied it has a 
formal agreement with the U.S. 
Treasury over this issue, 
although Congressional testi- 
mony has shown that $2.5bn was 
covered by arrangement in 1974. 
What agreement exists now is 
unlikely to be more than, for 
example, toe understanding 


Federal Reserve. 

After the oil-price explosion 
of toe early 1970s, SAMA had 
little choice but to place the 
greater.part of its foreign assets 
in dollar denominations, amount- 
ing to about 75 per cent of its 
total holdings abroad. With toe 
deterioration of toe' value of the 
dollar relative to other curren- 
cies in 1978 and 1979, there was 


its seat on: the IMF- executive 
committee, Saudi. Arabia, has 
also backed' discussions of- a 
broader oil facility, • 
Financial officials point out 
that, their projections of the 
surplus .remain .speculative, 
since neither the oil market nor 
Goveniment - spending can . be 
predicted.! -with . -certainty. 
Equally, .increasing funds/ per- 


some attempt to diversify K as is haps as much as'$20bn, will be 
natural for oil producers with repatriated as" part of the Gov- 
surpluses,” in the words. of Aba- erament’s commitment to indus- 
e 8 ?;,. ^ trial and' petrochemical joint 

SAMA was not; however, pre- ventures. Even so, it appears 
pared for toe freezing of Iranian probable that SAMA’* investible 
assets m November. It appeared surplus will be of toe order of 
that the Saudi Government $200bn by 1985- r- • • 
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-containers, -loose, crated, or palletised 

consignments, *“*■ ' 

450 tons. 


4^:m-2ai_39a 


—V|WIUVU|UI povauscu . 

i, heavy lift Items up to ..-Jateo ^Birniirrrtiah^^V *f ” s 

\- . '-'v'-Tefex 

,TelNo,a2f^4^9^- 
• P ort AgentsPred^rsdri™ 
;TetecNb ; 9872l9Tef|4p^ 

;.^rbupageenquifle$fa^ 

-. Red Olsen Lfcl ‘‘ 
FelixstowevOSS ' 

- Bimwrigham.jpS 


1 Regular sailings from Felfccstowe, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp andBmmwhaveh. 


1 Scheduled calls to Jeddah, Dubai.Dartimam, 
Aqaba and Port Sudan: 


1 Additional calls to Yenba; . ‘ 
'Groupage for Aqaba, Jeddah and DubaL 


f(SM 


/% 




( 


senior . ministers ware badly 

/upset.;.; . . ' . 

•■-Yet SAMA, simply In its day- \ 
to-day business, was obliged to ' 
make a deposit at Wells Fargo 
the week of ihejfreeze; and the 
vast increase, -in- revenue since 
the Caracas GREC meeting has 
meant .that the Foreign ^Depart- 
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Six years of hectic construction activity ■ have given Jeddah a new skyline, 
while the construction crane is still ubiquitous 


Competition intense 


as market tightens 


TIM SISLEY 


THE PAST year has seen a — 1,1 " 1 1 ■ ■ 

.tight construction 'market in 

Saudi Arabia become almost con- . Annerpa iatia u 

strictlng. WbHe the rate of vUliD I IvUv I IvW 

awards and the volume of work 

under way have both picked up -ri M cicirv 

significantly in the past six iiro dioLc-T 

months, competition has become ' 

bloodthirsty, materials supplies — ■ — ■ ■■ ■— ■■ — — . — 

are still often erratic, payments 

are still delayed, interest rates charge of infrastructure for the that projects under way would 
are still usurious and it is tw o planned industrial cities, be finished, and it arranged for 
- still harder than ever to find has 7,000 contractors pre- other firms to see that they 
labour. qualified. Of the 264 foreign were. Far from tarnishing the 

All eyes are on the Third contractors in Riyadh, 48 are Korean image, the prompt 
Five-Year Plan, which comes out South Korean. Allied with the action gladdened the Saudis, 
next month. Predictions for the time and money it takes to Hyundai was less easy to. cope 
construction sector, which is ' tender for government work with. At the end of 1979 it was 
just about everything in - the to find the contract was banned from tendering for 
kingdom, can reassure or worry anyway- going to another firm government, work oyer allega- 
.‘at toe samfr time: a fall in -with better. backing., several. ^tions that a local manager had 
real -spending compared to the foreign" firms declare them- tried to bribe an- official of the 
. budgeted $142bn of the Second selves about to chuck the King- Military Works Directorate with 


Plan and a reduction in infra- d om « and go home. 


$8m in. cash. The ban still 


structure work are balanced by That is perhaps the reason obtains, but other Korean firms 

commitments to develop the 21 consortia, a total of 78 are no less popular. Govern- 

regions. to maintain what has contractors , have prequaJified ment assurances again helped, 
already been laid and to sail for the last announced giant No one asked, incidentally, why 
downstream to the industrial Project :_iu Saudi Arabia, the he thought he could get- his 
Avalon. Barhrain Causeway. It is felt a contract that way: an ihcreas- 

Witb that, there will be a last c hance. Long-discussed and ingly important element in 

good deal of unfinished business long-delayed, it is understood construction, 
left from the Second Plan, the 15131 Saudi Arabia is now pre- Government assistance if only 
whifeeJepfaonts of the new Jed- pared V> spend a possible $lbn j n financing and labour recruit- 
dah.- and Riyadh airports, the a J" . ge ““ Bahrain with ment, seems evermore impon- 
Sunrise City palace complex in . e Peninsula, definitely intend- an t. The French, Japanese and 
the Eastern Province, the new j ng t0 g0 ahead an award West Germans report better 
campus for Riyadh University. m SepteiI J ber - results last year than the year 


Taiwanese job came to a third 
of the contract value... and 
Western firms are being looked 
at for new rural power con- 
tracts. Similarly, there will be 
an increasing small demand for 
process plant. 

Some say the same bubble 
will burst for the Saudj con- , 
tractor, the small man who Lids ' 
to break even to keep equip- 
ment from standing idle while 
his foreign competitor would 
up sticks. With an increasing 
number of less specialised 
tenders open only to Saudis, 
ropey bidding is alleged to be 
commonplace. There was some 
disbelief at the award of six 
sections of the Riyadh ring road 
in March to Saudi contractors, 
with the charge made that 
‘‘they could not possibly do it 
so cheaply.” Similarly rhe 
award of the equipping and 
maintenance contract at the new 
Riyadh television centre at the 
same time to the Saudi firm 
Dali ah Avco, let after negotia- 
tion over the low bidder, Bosch 
Franze. 


King Khaled . Military City, 
which has already devoured 
Jlton- in infrastructure alone in 


Rioting 


results last year than the year 
before — the British do not — 
and the argument runs that 
close relations between the 


*ion. in infrastructure aione m There is little point in close reiauons «« 

its quirky mission to fill out the economic terms, as any shot in Government, banks and con- 
corners of Arabia, Jubail and the arm to either the Bahraini tractors are the cause. It is an 
' Yanbu industrial complexes and economy or that of the Eastern argument reinforced by the 
simply tidying up the shoddy Province would better have American experience: while the 
mess -of five years of urban been given years ago. hut the British have maintained a 
development The easy answer. Shia rioting' last year that constant share of a growing 
suggested by .the cynicism that' spread from the island to the market since 1973, American 
contractors acquire in the Kingdom has apparently contractors have - seen their 
~ arcane . .world of . business in decided Saudi Arabia that a share decline from nine per 
the kingdom, Js that the spend- firm indication is needed that cent of SlObn ra awards in 19/6 
ing and the juggernaut of con- Big Brother is watching. to three per cent of $23bn m 


Official assertions that Govern- 
ment costing departments are 
now in control of tenders are a 
little too brash. Padding of bids j 
is encouraged by ham-fisted 
assessment. Nevertheless, with : 
much equipment amortised, a I 
genuine wish to split awards to 
help the local firm and the rise 
into ability to handle most basic 
works of Saudi firms, costs are 
coming down. The question is 
whether they are to low. 


Purges 


struction will ro>l on. 


Some tip for the award groups 10J8- 


The central fact of the present with an element of Far Eastern Western firms, though, may 
construction market is “the manpower, a factor that has not be returning to the domination 
harshness of competition. Iran been a flash in the pan in dis- of the market that they had lost 
has gone and recession in 8he rupting the Saudi market over the last couple of years. 
'West and the non-oil under- Cheap, disciplined and efficient. They maintain that the Saudi 
developed world have turned the demobilised conscript experiment of going to Saudi 
Sandi Arabia into the only place laboureres of South Korea have and Third World contractors 
to find work in quantity, continued to be the trump card for all but the most specialised 

Every contractor now has in tendering. Predictions that works has been recognised a 
tales to. tell of South Koreans rising wage rates at home failure. 

underbidding foim by a third or would force tbe Koreans out In rural electrification,^ the 
of Saudi companies, taking con- have not been found true, and abrupt cancellation, in 1977, of 
tracts at' hefty losses, just to that even despite the huge allegedly inflated Western bids 
-stay in business. embarrassments of Yulsan and for four projects and the 


Labour problems remain a 
constant thorn in the flesh of 
the contractor. Casual man- 
power has all but disappeared 
from the market after a series 
of continuing Interior Ministry 
purges of illegal aliens. 

Since the Mecca attack, visas 
are even harder to obtain. 
Block visas take an average 
eight months to come through, 
and that only after the applica- 
tion has been presented with a i 
contract and building license, 
dearly a difficulty with a 12 - 1 
month award. 


-stay in business. 


British contractors, seldom Hyundai. 


govermnent-to-govem m ent nego- 


sdccessful in Saudj Arabia, are Yulsan went to the wall amid tiations for Korean. Taiwanese, 
forced to rhe indignity of putting fraud charges against its Indian and Pakistani firms io 
up SR 10m training schools. founder in Seoul early last year, take the work have passed into 

The Royal Commission for The South -Korean Government Saudi folklore. - 
Jubail and Yanbu,' which has hastened to. assure Saudi Arabia ■ Cost over-runs on at - least the 


Cost over-runs on at’ least the 





Overall, there seems a move 
away from fhe traditional 
sources of man power in the 
Sub-continent and north-east 
Africa, with Filipinos and Thais 
favoured as more efficient. 
There appear fewer Yemenis on 
all but thesmallest sites, pre- 
sumably still kept by Saudi 
firms unwilling to offer the con- 
ditions • Far Easterners would 1 
demand. j 


• ***' 
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Construction work on the Wasia pipeline which is bringing tcater to Riyadh 
from the Wasia aquifier , 120 km to the east 


Although the import of 
materials is reasonably smooth, 

' sudden fluctuations in demand 
can put the delicate balance of 1 
the system out In February, a , 
special order had to be made 
for tbe import of an additional 
15,000 bags of cement a day to 
Mecca and Taif, after demand 
jumped by some 50 per cent 
across the’ kingdom as con- 
tracts were squeezed in before 
th end of the financial year in 
May. 

Reliability of supply is still 
elusive: at the new Jeddah 
airport the Royal Pavilion will 
be delayed by the late delivery 
of locally-produced limestone 
and granite facing mterial. 

Payments are less of a worry. 
The Ministeries of Agriculture 
- and Water and Municipal and 
Rural Affairs' still tend to run 
six months late, but the chaos 
of 1978*s payments freeze, a 
heavy-handed attempt to 
slacken an inflationary pull, 
is remembered elsewhere. 
Ministers urge contractors with 
complaints to come straight to 
them, and ne wrules have been 
Issued for completed projects 
to be taken Over immediately. 
For those unpaid, though, while 
fiinance is' increasingly easy to 
obtain from banks, interest 
rates are runing at 15 per cent I 
or more. Vae vidis. } 
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COMPANDS 


MAIN HEAVY INDUSTRIAL-PROJECTS 

LOCATION FEEDSTOCK PRODUCTION 4 - ■ CAPACITY STATUS 


EST. COST 


the world is turning to SL-L 


petrochemicals 


Saudi Pecten (SABIC/Shell) 


Jahll Salt, ethane. Ethylene . i... 


benzene 


1 , \ v 1 V* 9 1° 

&&*• 1 : 


And it's no wonder. With Northern Telecom’s SL-1, telephone administrations 
and businesses all over the wortd are finding they can get a communications system 
suited to their particular requirements. They select the features and options that 
meet the needs of their total commun ications plans . . .as well as the needs ■ 
of individual employees. SL-1 is easy to use. Features are operated 1 
with a single button.eliminating the need for remembering dialing 
codes. And the SL-1 is easy to maintain. 

Extensive use of plug-in 
units speeds service 
without disrupting day-to- 
day operations. Adminis- 
tration costs can be 
reduced through remote 
maintenance and 
administration capabilities. 

Northern Telecom 
supports successful 
telephone administrations 
and businesses 
throughout the world 1 in 
meeting their telecom- 
munications needs. To 
find out what the SL-1 can 
do for you, just give us a ‘ 
call or write for more 
information. 


.656,000. t/y. AFA 

Styrene .. 295,000 t/y 

Ethylene dichloride -454,000 t/y ' 

Crude Industrial ed&nftL.. - ••• 281/100 t/y - 
Caustic tod* (by-jn^dnet)'.- 355,000 t/y ' ■ 


SABIC/Mobil 


Yanbu Ethane 


Ethylene 

Low denrfty - 

Ethylene 

High denary polyethylene . 


0 t/y .5ignedMarcfc*1980 |L6hn 

ft -t/y v- 
ft -t/y 
ft t/y 


SAEIC/Dow 


Jnhafl Ethane 


Practical anywhere item 100 
to several thousand lines, 
the SL-1 offers a wide range 
of features. 


Ethylene . j.. .: 
Low density polyethylene^ 
Ethylene glytol .-...,7,... 
High denary polyethylene ; 


$00,800 t/y APA 

>mooW.:. :■ 

mm u7 :■ 

105/too- t/y 


iLfibn 


SABIC/Exxon 


Jtabril Ethylene 


’v*V. 


Remote Peripheral Equipment. 
Makes SL-1 available to , 
branch offices while control 
equipment operators and 
maintenance all are located in 
one central location. 


SandWapanese Methanol Company Jnhafl Methane 
(SAEIC/Japasese consortium) 


S ABIC/Cel anese-Texas Eastern 


Jubafl Methane 


Low denrify potyefhylene 24($00t/y: -AFA ' ' :$2bn 

— : 1 — ajlal : — 

Chemical grade meflnnol ,:^p t/d 8300m 

Chemical grade h te an ol f.^^ t/d AFA. ' - : ' $800in 


SABIC/Mttsublshi . 


Jnbail Methane 


Ethylene 


•I '■/■S - i 




• ApifljlMO 


Multi-Customer Feature. 

A single SL-1 mates all the 
services normally available only 
on large PABJCs available to as 
many as 32 subscribers whose 
Individual needs may be less 
than 100 lines. 


ftKW M 'KOTygfl 


Petromin/Shell 


Jobafl 


Naphtha : f 9*000 b/d Signed Aprfl* 1980 ‘ ' |lhn 

Gas ell V.-‘ 


Fueloil .-.i. 


Petro min /Mobil 




Northern Telecom 
(Middle East) Limited, 
7 Cleveland Row, 

St James's, London 
SW1A1DB, U.K. 

Tei : 01 -839 6595/8 
Telex.: 8814618 




iXt 


northern 

telecom 


Distributors 


Saudi Arabia; 

Binladen Telecommunications Co. 
Jeddah— P.O. Box 6045, Tel: 691151/4 
Riyadh— P.O. Bax 105. Tel: 60367 
Alkhober — P.O. Bax 738. Tel 42188 
Kuwait: 

Middle East Telecommunications Co. 
Kuwait — P.O. Box 75, SaFn. 

Tel: 411724/7 
Sultanate of Oman: 

W. J. Towell— P.O. Box 1081. 
Muirah, Muscat. Tel: 734581 

Lebanon; 

Tetracom 

Beirut— P.O. Box 316, Tel: 347214/5 
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Call Detail Recording.CoHects 
data bn the source, destination 
and length of long distance calls 
within the system. It also 
reports on the status of special 
features and lines to help 
determine needs. 


Yanbn Crude oil 
asdNGL 


Gas oB» jet tad, naphtha, 
heating on and heavy duty 

oil 1...;.: 


Signed Mju-ch, 2980 


25&000h/d 


Petromin/Socal and Texaco 


Jnbail 


Lube oQ 

Naphtha 

Distillate 


12.000 b/d. . Being; designed 

63.000 b/d 

43.000 b/d 


FERTILISER 


Conference Calling. Set 
up a conference with as many 
as six parties. And without 
operator assistance. 


Al-Jubail Fertiliser Company 
(Samad) (S ABIC/Taiwan) 


Jnhafl Methane 


500,000 t/y Signed Dee; 1979 8360m 


Ring Again. If you reach an 
engaged number, SL-1 will ring 
the number again when the line 
is available. 


METALLURGICAL 


Saudi Iron and Steel Company 
(Hadeed) (SABIC/Korf-Stahl) 


Johan Iron ore and (Dry) sponge iron 
natural gas Steel billets ......... 


800.000 t/y. - Signed March, 1979 / 8600m 

850.000 t/y. V _ 


#> . #■ # 1 - 

jy 


Call Forward. By pressing one 
button, you can forward your 
cails to any phone within 
the system. 


Jnbail Rolling Mill 
Jeddah Rolling Mill 


Jnbail Steel billets Rods and bars ...... 

Jeddah Sled billets Rods and bars 


859.000 t/y : ’ ' 

140.000 t/y Signed mid-1979 


(Sulh) (SABIC/Korf-Stahl) 


Speed Calling. Press just one 
or two buttons to did any one of 
50 of your most frequently 
called numbers. 


Al uminium Smelter 


Jnbail Natural gas Aluminium ingots and 


and alumina other products 225,000 *tj; 


Signed, May; 1979 y 


Ad these features and many 
more— like On-Hook Dialing, 
Call Waiting and Privacy 
Override : -can beyours with the 
new SL-1 business telecom- 
munications system from 
Northern Telecom. 


b/d: barrels/day; t/d: tonnes/day; t/y: tonnes/year; SABIC: Saudi Basic Industries -Corporation; AFA: -Awaiting find 
arrangement Compiled from SABIC and other sources. 


Jordan: 
United T 


United Trading Group 

Amman— P.O. Box 1408, Tel: 36385 

Qatar: 

Manna) Trading Co. 

Doha— P.O. Box 75. Tel: 28251 


All set for rapid 
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mummimMrn 
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OVER THE next few years, the tries ranging from hydrocarbon- Occidental over the turnkey cheap. The' recent joint ven- 

indus trial zones at Jubafl, on based to iron, steel and alu- contracts - (something Saudi; ture between , Petromin and 

the Gulf, and Yanbu, on the minium, using as a starting Arabia has learned from) and 1 Shell for a 250,000 .harels^tday 

Red Sea, will undergo remark- point the Kingdom’s main design weaknesses yvhich re-, (b/d) export refinery in jubail 


il^ 

m 


Bank Al-Jazira 


5 

i 

I 


able transformation. Already natural resources. It has as a suited in it operating for the is to be financed along a pattern 
the initial evidence of Saudi result become a key- partner in first few years after the original set by SABIC; Flniance is to 

ic in n< th, main hm <« 1 ORA of IuAimm HA •_ . J, . . ... 


Arabia’s determination is 10 of the main industrial pro- deal in 1964 at between 30 and come 30 per cent from equity 
visible, as vast sandy sites are jects in Jubafl and Yanbu (and 40 per cent capacity,. SAFCO is capital (half from Petromin and 


cleared and measured up for Jeddah). 


now highly successful. 


half from Shell); 60 per; cent 


the future ordered tangle of There is an undeniable logic It ran at full capacity of frn m a low-interest loan .from 

ja 4-v.n c.i.j: innnnn 4- ' in™ “""usiwi . iuui.uuu 


pipes, storage- tanks and build- in the direction which Saudi 300,000 tonnes/year in 1979. Saudi Arabia’s Public Invest- 
ings required to establish heavy Arabia has chosen, to diversify exporting over 90 per cent of ment Fimd and lir wr cm t 

f i rrt-r-rj nr> n ...la Cte Amnnnnr aSrtrf m’m nm. . . A. U11U auu J-y yu* 


Industry on a large scale. Saudi its economy. First, the size of its chief product, urea, 
officials take encouragement — its population is such that As a result^ there is ir 


, uiuci pcuuuci..urc«. from outside borrowings. 

As a result^ there is in SAFCO . J?. 


UIIIV1HI0 ^UbVIUCi 5^UiV.UL H XW-JUULj w - Tj , . t fT.JL •jT.jiliu-LiLiLLjLirir-lju.l 1JU^1 L LL1.|1 l 

with a slight air of smugness capital rather titan labour- some feeling that it should had 


— from the fact (as the accom- intensive projects must be more more than advisory role in the and Mob fl f or a 

panying chart shows) that the attractive, for it is one of the SABIC-Taiwan Fertiliser project 

joint ventures with foreign com- key strategies of the Third for a urea plant to be built in “L™* 1 “ e . : fan 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
MODERN OUTLOOK 
NEW TECHNOLOGY 


panies are now being signed at Development Plan— even if one Jubafl. 


details -of marketing,, and above 


an increasing rate. For they unlikely to be achieved — that . And the reaction and involve- - ?? C€S * n ^ 


sense also that until a few years tb enumber of foreign workers ment of foreign companies? P* 1 vrere not se ttled 


ago, such projects and the scale should be at least kept level. 


of the Jubafl and Yanbu under- In addition, according to Dr. 


Dr. al-Zamil recalls: “ The most J 11 ^dyanct For -one pntbailar 
ferocious and most concerted times of possible crude • 


takings, if undertaken at all, al-Zamil, the main manpower effort was made by the interna- £o*Jages has bew Iheuffer by 
were seen as chronically .requirements for SABIC pro- tional chemical companies in. &au i r 1 .„. Ara . Dl , .. ot . incentive 


CAPITAL 

Saudi Riyal 100,000,000. 


f Head Office: 

Air Port Road, Kaki Building P.O. Box 6277, 

Jeddah Saudi Arabia 

Telephone : 32888, 32758, 32987. 

Cable : RAEESY Telex : 401574 RAEESY SJ y 

^ 1 BRANCHES: C ^ 

f JEDDAH : .. 

<1) King. Abdul Aziz Street, P.O. Box 116, Telex 401036 JA2IRA SJ.Tel : 24209 

(21 Airport Road, P.O. Box 7108 Telex 402298 Bajapr SJ Tel : 32888 

(3) Kilo-3, Mecca Road, P.O. Box 3060 Telex : 400201 SERVIS SJ Tel : 72787 

RIYADH : 

P.O. Box 5859, Telex 201155 JAZIRA SJTel : 36344 

DAMMAM : 

P.O. Box 1161, Telex : 601 177 JAZIRA SJ Tel : 8322769 

MECCA: 

P.O. Box 1388, Telex 440062 JAZIRA SJ Tel : 44242 

MEDINA: 

P.O. Box 441, Telex 470024 JAZIRA SJ Tel : 26154 

AI-KH0BAR : 

P.O. Box 2103, Telex : 670276 BANKJAZS SJ Tel : 8649912 

ABHA 

OPENING SHORTLY 


unviable white elephants. 

Credit for helping to guide 
and encourage this new-found 

foreign enthusiasm must go HFA1 

largely to two organisation: The 
Royal Commission for Jubafl 

and Yanbu (RCJY), whose ANTHC 

secretary-general is Dr. Farouk 
Akhdar, and the Saudi Basic „ 

Industries Corporation ■ •«■ > n 

(SABIC), whose chief executive 

and vice-chairman is Dr. Abdul- jects can b emet locally. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 


anthony McDermott 


We the world, by agencies con- 


crude” against investments. 

This . bargaining started at 
about 3,000; b/d -against every 
81m invested. . It. has fallen con- 
siderably. Two formulas for 
petrochemicals have apparently 
been suggested: 1,000. b/d for 
each -81m of equity investment 
in 3975. dollars, - or 500 b/d for 
each 81m irr current dollars. The 
“ incentive : crude for refining 
projects would, be around half 


Aziz al-Zamil. Both were estab- require from the engineering cerned and directly or in- ThAtior petrochemicals, because 

k.l.j i.i_ Li - m eon i— t .u. n_. — i*.. in tuft fnrmpr (*nco ffio Fnvainn 


Iished, with blessing from the and managerial side 530 people, directly by the Press to cast former^ case the foreign 


highest royal authority, to cut We hope to get half of them as unbelievable amounts of doubt p f 2 ]^ r o 5? S0 ■ n -' en ®tament 
through bureaucracy and to pro- Saudis We already have 340 on tiie feasibility of petro- 01 jennea products. 


vide a sole agency, rather than and the rest can easily be chemical production in develop^- -To strengthen The argument 


several Ministries, with which obtained over the next four ing countries, especially Saudi tbat investment in Saudi heavy 
foreign companies could deal, year.” He is optimistic that Arabia.” He went qn: : “We industry and its productscan be 


In this role they have been Saudi Arabia can go a long way argued with them, and slowly,- wahle, the. point is made that 
largely successful, even if some- to reversing the current 30:70 slowly, tin finally in 1978 and tiie OECD market may be 
what overwhelmed by the nura- Saudi-foreign ratio in finding 1979 they themselves came up both^oyer-protected: and over- 


her of businessmen and com- 9,000 workers at other levels. 


panies applying for the large -& second crucial element is 


to state it is- only logical;- “PPfled, the African. and South 
feasible and natural that petro- markets are: both veo- 

-L .*! 1 • Ji xJ .• . « . ■ AwdnhlAxkn.' • . . . . 0'“' 


number of businessmen and presence in vast quantities chemical production should be Sraphically close and have vast 


companies applying for the natural resources, mainly oil near the secure source of raw. potential development 


large number of contracts avail- 31x3 ^ (although minerals materials and has 1 to be based * But. whatever the armimmt* 

■ M. :L. a—m . mviM Inva a wwimiciai. /nfma n n Inn0.torm cemrtfir nt ninnln •* tha faMr' ««. *L.. Bu “> 


able for the infrastructure alone could have a promising future on long-term security of supply.” the facts are that contracts are 


of these two zones. 


Daunting task 


eventually), making it almost 
inevitable that the choice for 
involvement in petrochemicals, 
refineries, fertilisers and iron 


n ' • . . ■. signed, and, about riL the 

-Broad support • » • sites , at Jubafl ani Yanbu 1 Se 

This view, frith several ’ ® ro ' 
reservations,, appears to . be.. to 


setting up and operating the of technology which Sheikh ^ S^!S iS ?S 1 0 r Sr' A -Study or hegnrihg - of 1983 

infra enniAtiiiFz. < 7 *vi nn of Saudi and- Iranian Down- Afrn»t.W3ii toe lnfra- 


infrastructure and community Ahmed Zald Yamani, the OH S will be taHy fa 

fadlities, providing manpower Minister, frequently tails for as lt ‘ 

and. ‘also training Saudi part of any hydrocarbons deal. pomts.out thatrthe gEOD cam- .ptentconld begin w qt? 0 ” 

nationals. TVip mnetor rvlane fnr FnrSiennnre. th» - nrivata 'Wane agconan o da ti ng ^ Ay mu. »w- • - 
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based in London, in a study jects at Jubafl and Yanbu, tiie befed the questions of the high 

of Jubafl and Yanbu, that the longer term strategy- is that the cos* constructing, sophisti- -'Jifoafl fee- w lfiMt- In 
eventual cost of the infrastruc- lighter industrial opportunities wted plant in Saudi Arabia, manaft 'D**' 

ture for which the RCJY is (audh as household goods, PVC, and maintaining it in an .nifc to tiie 
responsible is $35bn. - detergents and textile chcsni- favourable climte;.of the lack of numermis ' ^a^lished 

SABIC was set up by Royal cals) thus provided by the skilled labour; and thereafter ^ tempom-v 
decree a year later as a joint products will encourage the the problem of marketing tiie- can^is— are 

stock company with an initial private sector to become more product . -.^iw a sihall 

capital of lObn riyals (?S;3bn), deeply involved in industry. Against this are cited ^ ^ ^ local 
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Much scope for development 


THE VERY ancient gold mini 
at Nahad al Thabab in the 
Hejaz, largest gold producer in 
the ancient ' world, is sov 
worked out But circumstantial 
evidence indicates that it may 
well have supplied the gold fof 
King Solomon's temple in 
Jerusalem. That copper, silver 
and zinc were also extensively 
rained .in ancient times in 
Western Arabia is attested by 
the frequency of abandoned 
mine workings. But from the 
decline of the-Abbasid Empire 
in the Middle Ages, this, the- 
only form of industrial activity 
in Saudi Arabia, was abandoned 
and industry revived, in 
different form, only with the 
substantial exploitation of the 
oil discoveries in the period 
after the second world war. 

The pastoral and mercantile 
society of Arabia lacked that 
rich base of craftsmanship upon 
which the industrialisation of 
Europe, America and Japan 
was built, and indeed it held in 
some scorn the traditions of 
artisan labour. Other forces 
have provided the impetus to 
the current remarkable develop- 
ment of manufacturing and ser- 
vice industries in the Kingdom. 

Arameo, perceiving the need 
for support industries, led the 
way by identifying opportuni- 
ties and assisting prospective 
entrepreneurs in establishing 

enterprises in construction, 

mechanical and maintenance - ■ — — ■■■ 

contracting, transport, offshore 

servicing, catering and many tl Ministry feels that sufficient by a part of those surplus funds 
other fields related primarily to p jects in that sector have not sent abroad. In part also it 
the company's own needs. aeady been licensed. The is a logical product of the new 

In 1973, when oil prices rose hdrng of a license confers the generation of business school 
from $2.5. per barrel to $11 rnt to apply for a serviced graduates returned from 
per barrel, -marks the real turn- pi in the industrial estates, to America with ideas to practice, 
rag point for Saudi industry, as ally for financing from the For thise group profit earned 
it does for most other aspects Irustrial Development Fund, by efficiency and good manage- 
of Saudi economic life. The ar to anticipate preference in meat practices is more import- 
ant than it is for the first group. 
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The steel rolling mill belonging to the Saudi Arabian Basic Industries Corporation at Jeddah 


MANUFACTURING 


FRASER JOHNSON 


enormous increment in Govern- G (eminent purchasing, 

meat revenues, rapidly 
disseminated to the populace, 

. encouraged a boom which still 
continues in construction and 
consumer goods and 


Vew ventures 


whose motivation Is a blend of 
the political, patriotic, presti- 
gious and profitable. 


In this small (about 7m 


\e Saudi Industrial Develop- 

0 thus ratf Fund was established in 

created a market sufficiently IK to finance new industrial inhabitants) but affluent 
substantial to interest local veaires on concessionary market, the ihtitial prejudice 
merchantsm establishing import texs. Medium to .long-term agai ns tthe “ made in Saudi 
substitution factories. En- loai (average seven years) are Arabia " label appears to be 
conraged by the Government, grfced to companies able to receding. Local manufacturers 
which has provided serviced dennstrate a likelihood of clearly offer advantages to 
plots in industrial estates, cheap the projects being financially stockists: ease and rapidty of 
power, cheaper finance and a and economically viable and delivery, a willingness to acoom- 
“buy-Saudi” policy for Govern- fitt% the Government’s modate local tastes and a need 
ment purchases, and encouraged devopment . criteria. Capital- to finance only a low level of 
also by the appalling delays in and energy-intensive projects stocks. The local consumer 
landing goods in 1976-77 due to are encouraged; labour-inten- equally has little cause for com- 
the, congestion of the then hope- sivorojects are looked on with plaint Whether he is purchas- 
lessly inadequate port facilities, Ifis vour. Funds covering up jag salt or bisiius. cardboard 
the past six years have seen the to £ per cent of a project’s boxes or fibreglass pipes the 
establishment of over 500 sub- capil requirements (or up to quality is equivalent to imported 
stantial new manufacturing a leer percentage if Saudi products and the price generally 
units which are now in produc-. intests do not own a majority lower. 

tion or in course of imiple* of ^res) are lent at a cost of other Gulf State- also have 
mentation. ® P® r cen * a 7®*^; their _ industrial programmes. 

. Saudi Arabia is now virtually Th minimal cost has merit- Their domestic markets are far 
self-sufficient in the principal ably roved of great attraction, smaller than that of Saudi 
building materials: production and ever more so than this Arabia. But so far there is 
of cement, clay, concrete and year when interest rates on little real co-ordination of effort 
sand-lime bricks, tiles, aggre- loansfrom commercial banks 0 ensure hat duplication does 
gate, precast eoncere and pre- are aiost double rates charged ‘ not occur. There are, to be sure, 
fabrication systems. doors, less ten a year ago, at 15 per committees and working parties, 
windows, and other lesser cent id upwards on overdrafts, and a growing realisation that 
items- will be adequate to satisflr Cause of this sharp climb in something, should be done, but 
: probable demand by next year, rates, allied to a general 
-Similarly with other -types of scarcf of commercial funds, 
contractors’ supplies: paint, -must e sought abroad: and grounds that sufficient capacity 
screws, steel scaffolding and since. ie rial is linked .to the already exists in other Gulf 
reinforcing ‘ mesh. fencing; SDR ad therefore tends to states. It is foreseeable that this 
insulation materials, air condo- follow ie U.S. dollar, and since will lead to considerable waste 
Doners and desert coolers, there re no restrictions on or misdeploment of funds the 
Baring high volume and weight capital utfiows, domestic rates elimination of which in this 
&d value ratios, many of these must flow outside trends if a and oher areas must surely be 
items were bovious choices for severe tortage of funds is not one of the prime objectives of 
local production. More recently to ensui Saudi officialdom in future, 

emphasis has. been placed on Henccthe growing attraction Better real coordination, 
cdpsumer -goods. Foodstuffs of SIDHundxng. The interest greater interest in preventive 
(represented by moder dairies, different can be vital to a new maintenance, equipment re- 
bakeries,- soft drinks plants, industryto protect it against cycling and a quantum leap in 
fiafe packing and meat process- import petition. For the th present, very inadequate 
ingj facilities) household goods Ministry^ Commerce believes financial planning and control 
(plastic bags, containers and jn impoag new tariffs of up to are all reqpgnised to be essen- 
utensils, blankets and other tex- 20 per at on imports only as tial to the healthy survival of 
tile*, detergents, insecticides a last rort preferring not to industry in this free market, 
ahdj other chemcals, furniture distort ,p free market, except 

and. fur n i s hings, household where vally necessary to pro- ~Rapid SFOWtil 

appliances, (such as refrigera- tect an riustry. Power costs, r o - 

tore) all contribute to lessening too, play role. At seven halala The finis hing touches are 
the dependence on the outside per KWhCthere are 100 halala now being put on the third 

~ e fi ve _ year plan, while the plan 

is net yet public, it is known 


for i important items of con- t0 the ml) electric power is 


sumption. 


extreme!, cheap: gas. too. 


Small workshops 


derived rom the huge gas- . to be placing heavy emphasis 

gatheringcheme in the Eastern on productive investment and 

Thic ' irwiNctn-ai <teuehramen,t Prince. represents- another manpower development, rather 

S potatial low-cost .energy than infrastructure which has 

}£• ^en tres of source power-hungry indus- taken the lion’s share of the 

Damman/ 1x165 sud as aluminium- extra- cake until the present This 
DhSSn J Srift only - A smaH sion or zic galvanising. implies a more rapid growth in 

•SSSi.'SS «£ V flJtaM But by, despite these industry. The limited size of 

being inducemets, do entrepreneurs the market makes it difficult to 
Kg! Stride ftefe ZSSt in ArabiaSn to indnstiy as an foresee a long rigorous growth 
{J2J2L ^ ^ i rpi V in investmei? There is, after aU, in import substitution projects, 

no tSdion of manufacture, since many of the available 
ttS Their wdth is a product of sectors particularly, in buMtag 
STaSm? in Steel trade ani commerce, of rapid materials, are now m. a supply/ 
npJ^hpmlJ^^Dlanned for turnover nd no long-term com- demand equilibrium. In food- 
% SSSS'md of effortless, and stuffs, plastics/chemicals, and 
?! ^*v£35F extraordinary profit, in land metalworking opportunities 
JSS^SonS^bv^the Govern- speculate In part it is to be still undoubtedly exist. But 
it in particular explainedoy a desire to show a increasingly attention will be 
OoreSSeS eontinuia commitment to the focused ou export possibilities, 
country, a response to mini- using feedstock from the large 
an-affirma- petrochemical Plante planned 
nfwnS-oermis- tion of -elief ■ in the stable for Yanbu and JubaiL The 
S^seWomv^S'ld 1 ^^ future oRhe country* financed extent tn which downstream 





hree key men in Saudi Arabian idustrial dzvetopmfvt. From left to right: 
Th i Director-General 4 Saudi Iwtostnal Development Fund, 

bdul-Aziz OlZamil, Vice-ChcArnumand Chief Executive of the Saudi Arabian 
industries Corporation; and Ftumk Akmar Searetai^Generol of the Royal 
Commission fir Jubait and Yanbu 


export factories will be erected 
depends upon the Govern- 
ment's approach. By maintain- 
ing a cheap capital and energy 
supply, and by subsidising the 
necessary raw materials many 
possibilities present them- 
selves, not only to neighbouring 
states, but to Europe. Asia and 
Africa, backhauled on vessels 
presently returning from the. 
Gulf in ballast 
A dream ? Perhaps. Few 
other countries would consider 
or could afford to consider 
such a programme. But there 
is a genuine concern for the 
educational, social and technical 
development of the Saudi 
citizen, from a current low 
base. Must has been accom- 
plished in the last 10 years, but 
standards are still not high. 
Much more wil be done, in the 
coming decade, but without 
satisfying employment pros- 


pects, a contradiction between 
talents and expectations on ope 
hand and oportunities on the 
other must inevitably arise. 
The expenditure of a small 
part of the country's resources 
on such a programme might 
therefore not be a poor social 
investment The current work- 
force in Saudi factories is 
almost entirely foreign: the 
combined need to keep wages 
low to be competitive and to 
employed skill men, sees to 
that But without a much 
greater involvement of Saudis 
in the workforce, experience 
with technology and skills will 
continue to be remitted to Asia 
and to Europe as contract 
personnel depart The tempera- 
mental disinclination of tile 
Saudi to work in industiy will 
surely change over . time: a 
subsidy programme to industry 
would hasten this change. 


If you’re planning a trip to Riyadh 
think twice about where you’ll stay 
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. ' • The Leading Hotel of Riyadh 

Riyadh s friendliest Hotel offering deluxe quality at . 

r „ ,, reasonable-rates. 

Small and friendly with every 

comfort tor the businessman; • " This moderithotel^oent rally- '• 

Your stay at this personal - : - located and offers even/ amenity, 

hotel will be ail the more pleasant for the businessman including 
with outstanding service, • sparkling -swimming pool, efficient 

spacious, comfortable rooms,' laundry .service Business' Execu- - 

with colour TV and 24 hour room .tive Services, and elegant dining in 

service, refreshing swimming-' . . the exclusive Windrose RestauV . 
pool and excellent cuisine in: , rant. The Caravan Stop Coffee 

Riyadh's most popular Restaurant ..Shop opens 19 hours a day. 24 
- The Cavaiiers Room. hour room services. ' : 

-The Atallah House -your ■ F : or Reserv-ations contact your 

home away from home 1 • C-. travei agent or nearest-: 

For Reservations contact i . ."v.- - . 

your travel agent or nearest HnT : v r : 

. — .. • •••••. m. representing t-TearfwgWore/s; 

St eigen berg er - . • ■ _ ■; :• . .-.'C. .cVYRRY'-. .. o! t/,c . M ' 0 -V' 

Reservation ( • office 'vO.’-yy- y,. , :,c- ' .; .v - . 

Service > > / -by : ■■ 'V^-hRI UK London 

SRS UK; London " T' : ' ' Tel: 405 5436 Tlx: 265497 

Tel: 629 97 S 2/3/4 - and; other offices 

T!x 266255 and other 4— throughout Europe or 

offices throughout Europe orGustar. _ Gustar Switzerland. : '.Zurich- 


representing 

. - V o! ihcWorfd 


office 


Switzerland: Zurich 
Tel: 202 1588 
Tlx; 56230 



Teh 20215 83 
Tlx 56230 


SWISS 1NJTERN1A T)0N 1/\L. HOTELS 
. managed by C3LJ5 I AR Arabia 
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history 


Communications 


February 1978 

The Government of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia recently awarded the 
Philips-Ericsson-Bell Canada Consor- 
tium a contract for, what is believed to 
be, the largest telecommunications 
project irv history. 

Within a period of three years the 
present automatic telephone network 
will be increased in capacity by 
476,000 lines, and extended through- 
out the Kingdom. 

Philips, who share equal responsibility 
with Ericsson for equipment supply 
and installation, will deliver 56 stored- 
program controlled PRX telephone ex- 
changes (of which 13 will be container- 
ised) as well as aU PCM equipment for 
the junction routes in the multi-ex- 
change areas. Bell Canada will be 
responsible for system operation and 
maintenance for a period of five years. 
The logistics of this turnkey project, 
which has a total value of over U.S.$3 
.billion, are prodigious. During con- 
struction more than 1,000 employees 
and their, families will be accommo- 
'dated in model villages built specially 
for the project! No less than 200,000 
cubic metres of materials and equip- 


Telecommunications 



ment must- be transported to Saudi 
Arabia and distributed to work sites 
throughout the Kingdom. And to pro- 
vide a direct means of communication 
between the various sites, a private 
radio network must be established. 

Other joint responsibilities of the Con- 
sortium include the training of up to 
600 local PIT staff on the operational, 
maintenance and servicing aspects of 
the computerised network. This will be 
carried out in specially equipped 
schools and repair centres. 

An important part of the Government’s 
second five-year plan, whose aims 
include diversification, industrialisa- 
tion and the rapid development of 
education and social services, this 
ambitious project will firmly establish 
the Kingdom of Saudi- Arabia at the 
forefront of modem telephone com- 
munications. 

Philips are proud to help set the pace. 

Philips Telecommunications 
P.O.B. 32 

1200 JD Hilversum 
The Netherlands 


PHILIPS 
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Problem of 


Precasting the future 
with the “Elle” system 

Our “Elle” system Is truly the building system for the 
80’s. Quite simply, it offers all the advantages 
associated with precast systems; quality materials, 
reduced construction time, cost efficiency, and all but 
eliminates the one serious limitation— design flexibility. 

Whether your project calls for ordinary static . 
construction or complex load distribution, you’ll find 
the “Elle” system up to the task. The design 
possibilities of the “Elle” system are are endless. By 
utilizing our basic precast components it is possible to 
erect a residential compiex at the rate of 3 to 4 
apartments per day. The “Elle” system through its 
unique design is also ideal for hospitals, hotels, villas, 
schools and most other types of construction. 

The “Elle” system is patented throughout the world, and 
time tested in hundreds of applications. The “Elle” is 
- licensed. Jn Saudi Arabia by Ranco Concrete Division, 

Rabiah & Nassar Co. In addition to manufacturing the 
residential “Elle” system components, we' manufacture 
precast and prestressed industrial concrete elements for 
factories and warehouses. We also have the capabilities 
to supply and deliver ready mix concrete, slabs, blocks, 
curbstones and barriers. 

• We know you have questions, that is why we’ve created 
the book “Planning with the “Elle” System”— yours for 
the asking. 


Ranco Concrete 
Rabiah & Nassar Company 
P.O. Box 2889 
Saudi Arabia . 

Telephone: 66135/67130/62519 
Telex: 201248 (Ranco SJ) 
Representative Office: ' 

Merican Curtis 

38 Dover Street; 

London, U.K. 

Telephone: 01-499-1723 
Telex: 298439 (Mpdon G) 


THE TRICKY thing about in- 
frastructure, as Saudi Arabia is 
discovering, is that the more 
you build, the more yon need. 
The Second Fiye-Year Plan de- 
clared itself intended to lay the 
bases for productive prosperity, 
but every worker brought in to 
run the burgeoning utilities 
sector himself creates the need 
for more utilities. 

On top of that lie infrastruc- 
ture of public services is un- 
glamourous. It is easier to get 
money for a military city no 
one needs than for swamps to 
be drained in Qatif. Nowhere 
is that shown more plainly than 
in the six months 1 it took to 
find the money for the- des- 
perately needed emergency 
sewage network for Jeddah. 

Any visitor is aware of the 
overloaded sewage pipes, burst- 
ing into dank puddles, and the 
sour smell that hangs over the 
town. The sewage system was 
built 20 years ago for a popula- 
tion then of 60,000 and an anti- 
cipated growth to 200,000 now, 
covering only the centre of 
town. Sert Jackson, the con- 
sultant drawing up a master 
plan for -the next ten years for 
the municipality, estimates the 
present population at lm. The 
single existing treatment plant 
is working at its full capacity 
of 40,000 .cubic metres a day. 
In some areas, six-inch piping 
will simply not take the load. 

The. Western Region's Water 
and Sewage : Department drew 
up .plaps for an* emergency sys- 
tem to - carry 96,000 extra cubic 
metres a day for the five or six 
years it will take to build an 
entirely. n6w mains network 
covering fro mthe north of the 
new airport to the far south, 
roughly the city boundaries Sert 
Jackson anticipates, and capable 
of serving 3m people. 

Twenty-fonr companies came 
forward, but' it proved impos- 
sible to squeeze the money out 
of a Ministry of Finance and 
National Economy given to tak- 
ing the idea of controlling the 
money supply literally. 

The award, worth SR 147m, 
eventually went in March to a 
joint venture of the Saudia 
Electro-Mechanical Company 
and the American Lyco. 

Overheated 

The trouble is that there is 
no co-ordination in urban plan- 
ning in the kingdom. Private 
muscle determines growth. 
Master plans have been pushed 
asideby overheated expansion, 
and no statistics tell an 
authority on how to plan. It is 
remarkable that nowadays 
almost everyone receives water 
when they turn on the tap or. 
fli ck a switch for elec- 
tricity. Perhaps, when Saudis 
look at the mess they have 
made, Sert Jackson’s plans or 
CH2M-Hill's four year planning 
project in the Eastern Province 
conurbation will have a reason- 
able chance of approval. 

One significant move for the 
builders of infrastructure was 
a decision three months ago by 
the Higher Committee for the 
Development of Riyadh that no 
building more than five storeys 
high may be "started without 
the permission of the Water 
and Sewage Department. Only 
when it is clear services can 
be provided would leave be 
given. It was the first decision 
of its kind, although time will 
tell how much more effective 
it may prove than earlier 
forgotten land use policies. 

Riyadh is facing the same 
problems as Jeddah, the over- 
loading of its sewage treatment 
plant so acute that in March a 
construction contract worth 
SR 241m was let before a con- 
sultant had been appointed. 
Again, a 40,000 cubic metre a 
day installation is struggling to 
handle an estimated lm people. 

A parallel can be drawn with 
the capital’s electricity supply 
situation, although work is in 
hand there that will cover 
demand in two years. Abdul 
Aziz Abdul Wahed, the director 
of the town’s Riyadh Electricity 
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.4 street scene in Riyadh . ' The Saudi Public Transport £otkpany 
started an efficient city bus service m 19 79 ‘ . 




URBAN DEVELOPMENTS 


TIM SISLEY 


Company and Suburbs, has 
blamed unplanned expansion 
for slow supply and put growth 
in consumption at 50 per cent 
a year, the world's highest rate: 
The frequent power cuts were 
so notorious that King Khaied 
himself complained, and a 
Rctyal Decree was issued- for a 
formed to take over the supply 
of the whole Central Region in 
18 months. 

Work under way at the 
moment will give the city a 
130 kilo volt, double-power 
circuit, with the facility *ol 
hooking in additional generat- 
ing stations. 

An original generating 
capacity of 550 megawatts is 
being increased by 550 mega- 
watts and 800 megawatts, under 
a 1977 contract with Brown 
Boveri of Switzerland and a 
1979 contract, for 16 50-mega- 
watt oil-fired gas turbines, with 
General Electric. General Elec- 
tric won the award as the 
lowest bidder, at SR 742m, 
from Mitsubishi and Toshiba of 
Japan. 

Unification of the present 
hodge-podge of suppliers is the 
long-term ambition. Although 
the area of the kingdom mili- 
tates against the establishment 
of a national grid, plans for the 
next 25 years, drawn up by the 
American consultant. Charles T. 
Main for the Saudi-United States 
Joint Commission, envisage 
four regional grids to accommo- 
date a 16-fold increase in con- 
sumption. 

Officials say the first steps are 
to link Riyadh and the Eastern 
Province and Jeddah and Mecca, 
the latter due to be completed 
late next year. 

The private firms supplying 
Jeddah, Taif. Mecca and Medina 
are soon to be merged Into one 
company, following the lead of 
the Saudi Consolidated Elec- 
tricity Company in the Eastern 
Province. 

Three years ago, when the 
area used 920 megawatts sup- 
plied by 26 companies so fax 
behind requirements that Hasa 
had a two-week cut one summer, 
the company was formed to pro- 
vide 6,000 megawatts by 1983. 
Aramco has the management 
contract, and it is supplying the 
fuel from its gas-gathering 
scheme. 

SCECO officials say progress 
is on schedule; in January, two 
400.000 kilowatt generators, with 
a further two to follow in a 
SR 2.8bn project, were in- 
augurated at Gbizlan. 
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Rural power development Is 
m- many ways an easier matter- 
There the Government's General 
Electricity Organisation starts 
from scratch. Four projects 
commissioned in 1977 came on 
line this year, in Jizan, Asir, 
Kharj and Baha. Bids are being" 
examined on a project for 
Qassim. The 1977 schemes were 
carried" out by Third World 
companies after allegedly In- 
flated Western bids were can- 
celled, but the GEO' has gpne 
back to the West for the Qassim. 
tender. 

Plans for next year tnqlude 
electrification of the areas 
around Taif, Hail , Jouf, Najran, 
Bisba and M amm as, but no con- 
tractors have been selected. The 
Taif project will cost SR 100m. 

Detailed 

On the -Red Sea’s Tihama 
plain, British Electricity Inter- 
national, an arm of the regional 
electricity boards, is carrying 
out detailed designs on an elec- 
trification project 

The statistics show that the 
projects are paying off. In 
towns, the kingdom had a 
generating capacity of 9.435m 
kWh at the end of 1978, 35 per 
cent more than the year before. 
The number of subscribers rose 
during the same period by 20 
per cent to 534,783. Jeddab 
added 158.8 MW to a capacity 
of 428.4 MW during the year; 

Almost all expansion is 
financed by the Saudi Indus- 
trial Development Fund, which 
since 1975 has committed 
SR 18.3bn and disbursed 
SR 16bn through its Electric 
Utilities Loan Department The 
Fund estimates power develop- 
ment of the next five years 
alone to cost SR 45bn. - 

In addition to that, the 
Government paid out SR lbn 
during 1979 to assure private 
power companies of a 15 per 
cent profit It is not money 
that is liable to be returned, as 
electricity costs 8 halallag a 
unit 

The Saline Water Conversion 
Corporation, the state agency 
charged with desalination, is 
another heavy loss-maker. It 
calculates the cost of its water 
at between *1.70 and 32' a 
gallon, but at the moment gives 
it away free to municipalities 
as no pricing formula has been 
devised. There are hopes that 
revenues from water and elec- 
tricity sales will cover an 
operating bill of SR 750m In 


five years, ttthjgh. The SWCi 
has almost -SR 25bn in projec; 
"completed of "under ctmstruj 
tion, with a further'' „SR 6bn ii 
SR Zbn m wdritfidE- I? be J 
over the next two .years.' t - .; 

' SWCCFs -major * adjieareme 
has been • • to ; supply ; 38.! 
gallons a day towards' a dema 
In Jeddah creeping up J 
around 45 mgd.- Of: completj 
projects, all butJhe 7.5 ml 
Alkhobar I are in • the Westd 
Region, and the past year; A 
• seen a concentration on sup» 
ing the Eastern-Province 4 
Riyadh. : " I- 

SWCC’s . assumptions | 
demand suggest that hy. I® 
the Western Region... will J 
sume 194 mgd, Riyadh 239 fld 
and the Eastern Province; 1.0 
mgd. Werk in hand, even Jh 
the; huge 249 mgd of Jubafll, 
will barely keep pace:. ' ..J 
The past -year has- seenjie 
significant award, of SR 2ph 
of .construction work, on tie 
50 mgd Akhobar n pfexfto 
Kraftwerk Union. -. Salim, 
Babcock ' and Wilcox jnd 
Hyundai, and one major fci- 
. sion. That was in favod of 
the Riyadh Water Transmjlon 
System, a project to, pip*35 
mgd of Jnbail II sweet fter 
the 466 kilometers to Klidh 
that will cost SR 2Jbh. Ion- 
tracts for the supply of 51000 
tons • of steel piping 'fere 
awarded earlier this yel to 
Japanese, Italian - and . . rest 
German firms; and bidsiave 
closed on" ihe . constrition 

contract . ■ .1 

Riyadh's consumption fnow 
slightly below 50 mgd, Pt it 
is expected at ;least to luhle 
by tbe middle of the cade.. 
The pipetine decision fes. a 
recognition that therf will 
eventually be no other hoice. 
Before that, plans for leas- 
ing the capital’s waterbpply 
had depended on Ipping 
reservoirs of prejjist or* water 
in the area, and there V been 
some apprehension ovepeplet- 
ing resources: the Ibohkh 
project which came ofctream 
late last year, involve drilling 
1,760 metres below th«urface 
to the Minjur Aquifl while 
Hofuf wells tapping thfeojene 
Aquifer, are only 1 (m metres 
deep. I 

The largest aquifer loject is . 
at Wasia, which strches to : 
Bahrain from an our op 110 - 
kilometres to the east iRiyadh: 
That project will pvp 52m 
gallons a day to Ri»h from 
a terminal where the Iter win 
be mixed with Jubail tter, the 
dilution obviating thaecessity 
for reverse osmosis leatment 
as the older and na*r water 
Is drawn up. V 

There is worry ablt waste, 
though, and the idea olecyding 
is gaining currency. I Riyadh, 
the British Eflo Ininational 
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MITSUBS 
ELECTRIC 

So/e Distributors: SAUDI ELEGTRONflcj C0MPJ 

A manufacturer who has given new dim isions to 
Airconditioning and Refrigeration. 

The internationally-known 3-diamond ft tsubishi 
symbol is now popular in the Kingdom. 

In package Airconditioners, ftflitsubishi c ers the 
maximum choice to’ customers looking f 
elegant and quiet units. 

Any Airconditioning system you require, 

Mitsubishi can offer you, and we are 
their sole distributors. 

WARRANTY: * 

Ail Mitsubishi electrical equipm 
is guaranteed for one year with 
After Safes Service available f n r 
workshops at our three branche . As well as 
Airconditioning equipment, we i an provide 

• VIDEO • FANS • TELEVISION 
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DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


SAUDI ELECTRONICS COMM 

RUSSAIS BUILDING, KING FIASAL STREET, IyADJH 
Tel: 39192 Telex: 201676 F 


. BRANCHES ATi 
JEDOAH ‘ 

TOMBS' ^ 

T*toc 400394 . . T.ii 



oavwaSIS 


Tel: 28344 
Tatex: etnuezi 
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The Jeddah towers, a complex of high-rise buildings, dominate the horizon — they were completed last year 
and are intended for housing poorer Saudis, but as yet the towers are unoccupied 


Workforce depleted by 
move to the towns 


ENOUGH HEAVY hints hare 
teen dropped to make it clear 
that a significant thrust of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, which 
starts next month, will be the 
development of Saudi Arabia’s 
agricultural potential. 

Curiously, despite rural de- 
population, inefficient farming, 
poor land use and a lack of 
training, agriculture has sur- 
vived official neglect to turn in. 
a respectable growth rate over 
the five years of the Second 
Wan. It could be better, though. 

While the average growth 
rate of 4 per cent in the king- 
dom’s agricultural sector is 
higher than, .that of. most other 
developing countries, its qhare 
of Saudi Arabia’s non-oil gross 
domestic product has dropped . 
from 12.1 per cent in 1970 to 
2.4 per cent in 1978. With per- 
haps 30 per cent of Saudis 
engaged in farming, it is dear 
there is rooin for improvement. 

Much of the trouble is the 
bright lights of the dty. 
Figures on rural depopulation 
are elusive. Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Water statistics 
record a dedine in the propor- 
tion of the workforce on the 
land from 40 per cent in 1970 
to 28 per cent in 1975. A re- 
cent Government report said 
that in 1977- agriculture pro- 
vided a livelihood for 470,000 
settled workers and 160,000 
bedouin, or 30 per cent of the 
workforce.* 

The same report pointed to a 
dedine in both the total culti- 
vated area ■ and the output of 
the kingdom's .farms. Cer- 
tainly, the evidence of the eyes 
will persuade that people are 
leaving the countryside to settle 
in the dnde-block slums that 
ring the cities. In Jeddah, old 
bedu women pick garbage from 
the dustbins of the rich 
suburbs. 

Awareness 

Only 0.24 per cent of the 
country’s ■ 220m hectares is 
under cultivation, a third of the 



Many farmers still tend very small plots by hand. _ Here a farmer 
works on his crop at a village near Riyadh 
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dates with a glaring deficit in 
almost everything else. 

The subsidy system has otheT 
drawbocks. A flat cash grant 
assessed on the number of sheep 
and goats a man owned was 
abandoned last year. The idea 
was that the money would go on 
fodder, but instead the animals 
were kept at subsistent level and 
the cash was spent on cars or 
cassettes. Sadder but wiser, the 
ministry distributed the feed 
instead, with stern warnings 
against selling it off. 

Last year. Saudi Arabia 
imported 428m tons of food by 
sea alone. " more than half 
demand. Sugar, rice, oils and 


foreign research teams, sent 
into areas to expand production 
at the same time as instructing 
local farmers. . 

In Hofuf. the University of 
North Wales last year finished 
eight years of extending culti- 
vated area, developing local 
breeds of cattle and sheep and 
settling a heard of Friesians. 

Two 50-hectare demonstration 
areas were established on virgin 
land, one for milk and the other 
for forage crops, both costed so 
the local Saudis could appreci- 
ate the benefits of scientific 
farming- Success was reported. 
In Hasa. where over the past 


Hler cultivation, a third of the demand. Sugar, nee, ous ana half ^ arable land has 

5m to 2m hectares the Govern- fats are almost entrely imported, abandoned as leaching 


lent believes capable of being 
irmed,. 

Much of the area now under 
le plough is poorly used, par- 
culaziy in. the south-west; as 
le absence of . primogeniture 
reaks up land into unecononxic- 
Jy small holdings, mechanisa- 
is not widespread and 


less than half total consumption 
of wheat and flour, milk, meet 
and eggs are produced locally, 
according to officials. 

Tt seems that the Government 
sees the main emphasis of the 
next Plan in stimulating agri- 
culture more' by the encourage- 
ment of agriculture-based 


been abandoned as leaching 
encrusts the soil with salt and 
the wind covers it in sand, a 
mission of 33 Taiwanese is doing 
the same thing with vegetables. 

Much of the training is a 
matter of teaching local farmers 
to ad delay to their soil to help 
it hold water, to grow tomatoes 


02 litres a day of milk, or its 
equivalent in products. Alfa- 
Laval, of Sweden, is working on 
a SR150ra contract awarded last 
year to develop a 2,500 hectare 
farm at Kharj for Prince 
Muhammad al-Faisal where a 
produtcion of 50.000 litres a day 
is planned from 4,000 Holsteins. 

Those projects illustrate the 
cost implications qf starting a 
farm from scratch. Although 
land is given free to projects 
thought viable, infrastructure 
costs, including irrigation on 
integrate dfarms, power, wells 
and water treatment facilities, 
will run to between SR 45,000 
and SR 60,000 for each animal. 
Then, with as good as all labour 
imported, running costs are 
going to be' two or three times 
those of a European or 
American farm. 

That is offset by higher prices 
in Saudi Arabia, as well as by 
significant subsidies. To stimu- 
late wheat output, the State's 
Grain Silos and Flour Mills 
Organisation last year 
announced it would buy all 
wheat at SR 3,500 a ton, some 
four times the European price. 
At least six large-scale wheat 
farms are near final agreement 
as a result. 


in is not widespread and ®ent at _ aimwiwr^ on poles 0 r not to pull garlic out 

irketing is so under-developed industry , 5 by the roots, but their research 

«■ tfttU of jae -farming Itself. An industrial ¥** effects. A 


Expenses 


the 


It was the first use of 

irketing is so unaer-oeveiopea 'industrial by the roots, out tneir resea run subsidy as so extreme an 

at there is little awareness of for Kharis work has longer-term effects. A encolirage ment. Until then the 

iat produce can sell. on jndustrv that hybrid local and Taiwanese nee Saudi Arabian Agricultural 

On top of that there is no to et t “ <*„ be harvested three times a Bank, a agency, had relied 

stem for distributing mfonna- woR be f^b tn ceu season and leave room for Qn underpinning operating 

«nSttng”e^ofd e ™iop- wheat long an an.bit.on of ^ aDd fl, e expenses 
“"f ™ thp cities through officials. . _ mechanisation. Last year, 

SkL-SL " iSfraetructuSl Present plans envisage Saudi disbursed S R 709m in 23,759 

rather than of Arabia being self-sufficient m i oanSj a quarter of that on the 
SreSv^oproring farming. wheat production within the purchase of machinery and IS 
d wEt rtSSs are nevertheless next five years, according- to pftr ceni for imgation eqiup- 
patient work Nasser al-Saleh, diNenrmnd meQi Subsidies accounted for 
moving, " , .. if„«h development in c -» 

lending is over five Or 
six years, and there is some 
grumbling that repayments 
start to bite at the exact moment 
a new farm starts turning in 
a profit The SAAB is now 


on to farmers, so there is a 
sndency . to follow fashion in 
[anting and create gluts that 
re vent their earning enough to 
•invest for' efficiency,- 
A complicated subsidy system 
urks oh head of livestock or 


jr^rS,me“d i* the efiorts of_ $e Mmisw of Agriculmr, jfotflen* 

High volume 


MOHAMMAD AL-MOJIL EST. (MME) 

P.O. Box 91, DAMMAM Saudi Arabia 



One of the largest local contracting and trading 
companies since 1955. Our capabilities include . 

• turnkey construction projects. 

. repairs and refinery maintenance contracts. 
. construction and maintenance of industria! 
and power plants, including utilities 
development. 

. .quick mobilization of manpower, with our 
4,500 men in-kingdom workforce. 

. equipment back-up of. 1,400' units. 

. most.coveted ARAMCO Safety Awardee. 

. material procurement capability. 

. managerial and technical know-how. 

Telephone: Dammam 
Telex: 601260 MME SJ, 601 104 HMOJIL SJ 


Alfalfa Is the second priority. 

Tn That end. the Swedish firm «*. K . — . — . — — - 

Apriconsult, a daughter of VBB undergoing reorganisation under 
iTTTember of the SAPP the Saudi-United States Joint 
nmhrpila eroup. was recently Commission, and there is some 
awarded a six-month study of hope of - a more aggressive 
seed production in the Kingdom, attitude to lending conu&g out 
a project worth SR300.000. The Water remains a constant 
study will go towards a moster pr0 blem. As good as ill of 
plan for seed production and ^ Kingdom's settled farming 
processing. The firm will draw. ^ earned out in the high and 
up specifications that will be cool south-wek and- the oases of 
used to ensure that the high central Region and Eastern 
volume of seeds imported is province, with pockets of 
stutable for Saudi cultivation. activity in the -West What 
The award was, Ur. Saleh there is elsewhere depends 

says the first of several that will on unre iiable semi-arid range- 
deal’ with removing other There was rejoicing at 

obstacles to agricultural effici- the winter's rains in Riyadh 
encr as though work at the after two years of drought 
moment is a matter of preparing Although : 2Q of the Kingdom’s 
for the promised efforts of the 33 dams have been built in the 
next Plan. past four. -years, with 13 more 

Dairv farming is developing under construction, there is still 
more auickly. There has of late not enough water to go around, 
been a vogue for private bust- The • Ministry has made 
nessmen to establish recombina- studies of the major, wadis of 
tion Plants to feed growing the southern Tihama and of the 
demand for dairy products, but huge .wadi Daw^rir to deter- 
with several large farms finished mine their potential for use in 
or near completion there are irrigation of virgin land, arnd 
some signs that fashion will action .is expected in the next 
-wine todSries as property and Plan.to release uncultvated land 
importing become too crowded through such projects. _ 
fnreomfort Nevertheless, even substan- 

Masstock' Systems, a British- tial investment will not be 
TrishOTmpflSr is establishing likely to go further than stretch- 
21 farms for five princes and ing the boundaries of land now 
one princess in the Nejd.and the cultivated. If nothing else, the 
Extern Evince, with 2200 constraints of the manpower 


£jdhLCl u * _ - 

cattle of the Holstein strain of 
Friesian. The now supply 
Riyadh with 20,000 litres of 
fresh milk a day. 

-The average Saudi consumes 


crisis will militate against 
settling new areas. Efforts are 
probably going to be conceit 
trated on improving the efficient 
use of traditional areas. 
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ORGANISATION FOR COMMERCE & CONTRACTING 


Head Office; RIYADH, P.O. Box 891 


Tel: 62268,61172 
Telex; 200357 SJ 
20.1211 SJ 


Branches: Jeddah: Tel: 28807, 46242 

Telex: 400580 
Buraidah: Tel: 063230072 


Jfisii 


Activities: 

Architectural contracting ; agents" and dis- 
tributors of heavy equipment, and construc- 
tion machinery such as mixers, batching 
plants, dumpers, cranes, vibrators, etc. as 
well as diesel engines and pump sets. 


Subsidiaries in Riyadh: 

1) Najd Central Market Trading Est. (Foodstuff) , 

2) Omariya Carpentry ’ • 

3) Modem Decor Establishment (Interior decoration articles) 

4) Alomadiyah Establishment (Efectric goods and appliances) 

5) Alnajah Tiles Factory, and Alwadi Tiles Factory (Manufacture of tiles, and decorative work) 

6) Hawa Bookshop, and Khalid : Bookshop (Stationery articles) 
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The Riyad Bank. Your ideal introduction 
to Saudi Arabia's growth economy 


The importance of Saudi Arabia in today's 
economic world is obvious to any informed 
individual. The problem for many Western 
financial people is how to make direct 
contact with this significant growth area. 
The Riyad Bank could provide the ideal 
introduction. 


The Riyad Bank is one of Saudi Arabia's 
leading Banks. And like the economy of 
Saudi Arabia itself, h is growing fast. Today . 
« numbers 55 branches throughout the 
oil-rich kingdom. Ultra-modern new bank 
buildings are rising at Jeddah and 
Riyadh: and in human terms, the bank is 
building on both the quantity and quality of 
its personnel. The Riyad Bank’s balance sheet 
fuHy reflects Saudi Arabia's rapid economic' 
progress. 



Balance Sheet as at 30.6.I399AH (26.5.1979) 
Capital and Reserves SR924m 
Deposits SR8,478m 
Total Assets SR 17,084m 



The Riyad Bank lid. 


The Riyad Bank's branch network 
covers every significant centre in 
fhe KmgdomjrfSaudi Arabia. 


Head Office 

P.O. Box 1047, Jeddah. Saudi Arabia. 
Telephone 32416. 32417, 32418, ■ 

• Cables RIYADBANK 
Te/ex 401006 RYADEX SJ 



■ to 



Abu Dhabi National OK Co. 
Labour Camp -Abu Dhabi 



Yemen Rrtreshment* >' 
A-Indostnes Factory. Yemen 'jf- 


igloo Air 

Labour Camp - Iraq 




Morrison- 

Knudsen 


Some of pur customers are 
more famous than us 


Big names that recognize a major' steel 
building manufacturer -and dorrt hesitate to 
use it. 


your next building, contact your local Kirby 
Sales Office and join our list of famous 
names. 


We started our manufacturing operaEoris ; iri 
Kuwait in 1975. Since then, we -have sold, 
over 1 ,000 buildings throughout the Middle 
East. :* ' 



BUILDING SYSTEMS I 
Hoad Ofliar-PQ Box 23933&M. Kuwait. 
Tcfet 4Z40 Kirby PT KT 


Kirby building systems are quick, versatile: 
and economical to build. Our product is 
designed and manufactured to the most 
up-to-date international specifications, and 
our certified builders guarantee your build- 
ing is beautifully finished. 



FREE BROCHURE • ■ 

The range of pr&cr g in ccre d biddings fato- Kirby I 

Kiiby SuMmo System RO.Bm 23S33.SafaLKuwi m 


Nothing for us is too big or too small ..’ For 


i 


KUWAIT BAGHDAD DAMASCUS DOHA BAHRAIN AMMAN DUBAI 

TU31B080i1>2i3 TW:90233 TMHW91 TH-25191,2,3 Tel; 251329 TeL- 44721 Teb473B16 


BEIRUT JEDDAH RIYADH- ■ ALKHOBAR TAIZ SANAA CAIRO 

Tifeb 384088 Td: 604665 Teb 24872 Tet 8647014 Teh 2543 1 2941 Tefc 2302,5303 IN: 961 704 
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The Jeddah- desalination complex: much of the kmgdom^s wdter supply 
depends on this expensive prodw^ion indthod . 




of the workload 


IN THE old days, slaves and 
women did ail the work in 
Saudi Arabia. Their places 
[ have been- taken by foreigners,' 
equally essential and equally 
treated as lesser beings. Their 
hosts are. increasingly resentful 
of their skills and their lum- 
bers, but despite a growing 
xenophobia, there is no sign 
that the Saudi manpower crisis 
is doting anything but going 
from bad to worse. 

The most conspicuous failure 
of the Second Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan has been in its man- 
power policies. In 1075 h pre- 
dicted for 1980 a Saudi labour 
force of 1,518,000 alongside 
812,600 foreigners; although no 
exact figures are available, 
officials assume that the present 
workforce of 2m is 75 per cent 
foreign. That may be too 
optimistic. 

Not only that, but a high pro- 
portion of Saudis are with -the 
Government or in senior 
managerial positions. Produc- 
tivity depends on the foreigner, 
on the Egyptian clerk, the 
Pakistani building worker, .the 
Thais who man the shiny hew 
factories and the Europeans and 
Americans who provide : the 
•Kingdom's technical expertise. 
Some argue, too, that increases 
in productivity are solely owing 
to increases in the workforce. 

Sheikh Hisham Nazer, the 
Planning Minister, has said that 
the Third Flan, which begins 
in May. will decrease the pro- 
portion of aliens in the work- 
force to 55 per cent, cutting 
down on their numbers but 
keeping those with skills. The 
poJnt has now been reached, he 
says, where either their pre- 
sence must be reduced or Saudi 
Arabia’s ambitions must be 
moderated. 


Uppermost 


The fear is of some undefined 
social crisis arising from the 
number of aliens in the country, 
the apprehension of being 
swamped leading to some explo- 
sion of discontent- It is under- 
stood that the presence of large 
numbers of foreigners was 
uppermost in the minds of 
ministers reviewing the Third 
Plan, and ordinary Saudis share 
the view: "I don’t want to 
defend foreigners," one recent 
newspaper column began. 

Tbat said, it is probably true 
that the peak has been passed. 
A slower market and the appall- 
ing difficulties of importing 
labour have curbed demand in 
construction and forced greater 
efficiency, Saudis who chose the 
Second Plan’s extended educa- 
tional opportunities are comiug 
to work, and the State’s 
demand for labour-intensive 
infrastructure - building is 
lessening. 

Still, the next Plan will 
emphasise heavy industrialisa- 
tion and the maintenance of 
what has been built over the 
past five years, and it is bard 
to see how major reductions in 
imports can be effected. A firm 
official intention to obstruct 
would-be importers Is bound to 
pay off, but only at the expense 
of slower growth. 

The question is more how to 
attract Saudis to the dirty jobs. 
Most enticements have so far 
failed. The showpiece vocational 
training centres - have been 
almost utterly neglected In 
favour of the glamour of univer- 
sity: in this academic year's 
intake no one applied for 
courses in masonry, metalwork 
or tailoring. This year, 2,230 
young men signed on for learn- 
ing a trade, but there are 15.000 
of their fellows at university in 
the U.S. alone, and the king- 
dom's six universities filled 
every single one of their first- 
year places. 

Those who cannot make it to 
university prefer employment 
with status: the national air- 
line, Saudia. had 1,650 appli- 
cants for this year’s intake of 
450. For the quite unqualified, 
there are the taxis and lorries 
that bring in SR 10,000 a month 
with little effort. 

So far, the Government's 
attempts to do something about 
the situation have relied,- this 
being Saudi Arabia, on pro- 
hibition rather than encourage- 
ment An order was made 
recently to ban those under 35 
from driving taxis. Contractors 
1 now have to lodge bonds for the 
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/Yemenis,, rather more than 
600^000 on: the basis of a Swiss 
census of- North Yemen. .- They 
are -, alone in . receiving . work 
.permits automatically on arrival, 
anti without . the need for a 
sponsor: make up_ .the . largest 
pool _pf • ;tegaJlyj ; mobile . labour. 
Egyptians^areih pughtto follow, 


departure of the workers they some debate over how the: two, with 250,090. . Pakistans with 
bring in that' are assessed on a duties can. be Teeoncilgd, _the 200^0Q0, -I^anese with slightly 
scale rising from SR 100,000 for arguments -far cutting subsidies le& '-ffcmr.-that, : and : South 

' led by the ydupg Turks . ' who. Koreans with 80,000. - - 
follow. Sheikh Hisham. and-tbe 
next Plan will lshow .if- either 
side lias won. . 


the first 10 men. It is as hard 
as ever to overcome Interior 
Ministry paranoia. A recent 
Government report ' tactfully 
suggested that its “apparent 
administrative restrictions ” 
might be the sole cause of the 
shortage of manpower. 

Officials, though, argue that 
public resentment of foreigners 
is creating significant social 


. There:, ;. , are ; some .35,000 
Affiefictts '"And iip to 25,000 
British.: Palestnians are believed 


Nevertheless, there T wiU still a » number SQ,000 with under 
hot be enough- Saudis: to- go half naturaRs^i, although; that . 
around. An inflated and meffi- figure would probably be higher 
dent bureaucracy Is a drain on M Lebanese/ -Palestinians, are 
the private sector, ' attracting riaduded. " • - J 
graduates with . short" hours, : : - It fe - difficult - for non- 

- - slothful work, the chance of a -westemers to bring in wives 

pressure on men to do prodne- dizzying rise and a wind eye .and children, and even with a 
tive work for the public good. turned towards private- business ge0 erous allowance for familes 

interests. v . of a woriserat-.appears that esti- 

The Public Personnel Bureau mates of-the. foreign: presence at 
last year •: .appointed. 12,000 .l.5m:-are .too'. generous to the 
people to the civil service, hot Saudis. So what is to be done? 

enough to fill >all the vacancies. ; ( . action' hat been 

years of Westernisation have A World Bankstudy has found promised for : the 7 Third Plan, 
spread the ethic more widely. *9° . m ^ i y dvfl semce -posts: - w jj} 1 - conscription to fill the 
through society. fnr s*"*" «"* •«*»"" -- * .. 

Whether that 


It is not a work ethic that- 
depends on individual ambition, 
they argue, but one that arises 
from a national pride. In the 
Eastern Province, Aramco’s 49 


line 


arugmenf. fe 

valid is another matter. There 
-are not many signs of many 
Saudis taking a pride in their 
work, and few people have ever 
seen a Saudi artisan. Indeed, frequently promoted above their 
the same report spoke of Saudi heads. Every firm llfcestoshow 


raw rral for St udte ffd raftjrm - forces and 

has been long;.promised. - - a wnmowing of the civil service 

Pi-nmnloil coupled with . severe restrictions 

riOiDOietl on -university entrance in favour 

• Where there, are Saudis -in ^ techihical training. With that 
the private . sector, . they are wiR 8 © -a. campaign .te burnish 


employers being reluctant' to 
take o nother Saudis for fear 
of inefficiency and unreliability. 
To counteract that sort of atti- 


off having one. . Inefficiency 
results. '• ' ;.V 

So the foreigners continue to 


the image b£ the dignify of 
labour. The question remains 
whether the Government has the 
courage, to 4oit 

Nor certain that - Ihe 


carry the load, and relations are 'obvious change- can' be carried 


tude, the Information Ministry increasingly strained; There Through; blowing women into 


regularly urges the Press to 
inculcate a little more 
enthusiasm towards develop- 
ment. 

The difficulty is that Saudi 
Arabia is still a tribal society. 
The people expect the Govern- 
ment to buy their loyalty: once 


seems over the-past year to have the workforce:. At the -moment, 
been a drift towards treating they may bfriy be employed as 
non-Saudis worse than before. ' teachers or. social workers, or in 
pinching pennies on salaries or metUcine^ocnservalive pressure 
fining them for slight mistakes: ••haying. -limted King Faisal's 
It is not an aid to enterprise liberal 1970 Labour and Work- 
when a’ Pakistani clerk ’.faces m ® n Law* A committee from 
losing a tenth of his ’SFfl.bWk a , the .GoimcH of -Ministers is at 
a matter of simply distributing month salary for not playing the moment studyiqg-wfaere they 
cash, now of an array of soft safe. At the same time, a grow- '.can be modestly - employed, and 
loans and susbidies. Everyone ing intolerance is noticeable of - Sheikh Hshain says the question 
can do his sums to achieve a Western employees, with: the no - longer' whether or not they 

Sub-continent favoured for more should ; work,- - 
pliable managers. • Challenges • There te\ certainly a rising 
ars disagreeable. demand among women' that they 

^ , - Far labourers, there is ' little be ^Uowedlto'patricipsite, and 

to encourage them to stay m sign that any but foreign com- with girls .starling 1 ftr oonie in 
business, but instead they buy panies are going to the Fair East significant -numbers out bf an 
f. 1 °yota pick-up and head for for more disciplined ! and effici- educational systems that is only 
_ e “s'-j , al Estate Develop- ent manpower. Although' the 20 years old the pressure is not 


u." 


• •••- 
h;! 


rough idea of likely surpluses, 
and everyone expects a free 
piece of the action. Thus, fisher- 
men are given SR 10,000 a year 




pro. 


'-ru 


ment Fund loans go on specu- numbers of .Filipinos in par- -likely to ease. Their men do not 
lation long Arter fhr» hnucino fimiiav ■»«* lttra 44-’ •%* : _ • 




. . housing ticular are rising, standing irow like it as there is a stigma of 

Doom has deflated; and students at 80.000, as against 40.000 two poverty ^attached to allowing a 
go on to the furthest degree In years' ago, Saudi businessmen wife . or daughter • to earn a 
the more agreeable Californian are sticking to the traditional living. ■ 

dl E ate c* * , v Yemenis. Egs-ptiaus and Somalis. - Equally,: there- is an official 

The State cannot stop giving They put up with worse condi- coramitmentito a high birth rate 
things away, but it is a clear tiomL . but. -the time : has '.passed when 

unpedimnet to developing a pro- The largest group of non- there waa a choice:' The xnan- 
ductive society. There has been Saudis in the country is of power crisis -is too severe. 
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No easy profits for contractors 


Aff-THE painful' squeeze of competition and the fact that 
jecessiottg is felt foxoug>imit- : Saudi Arabia is very much a 
the-, wifi foe oil-producing seller's market has tended to 
couhtries, especially those of reinforce the proclivity towards 
the: Middle East , continue- to. .driving hard bargains and' 
mast of the brightest dictating harsh contract terms, 
. spgts f or, - contractors in the Only the elimination of infra-. 
■ jnpu^tdalised world. - ‘structural bottle-necks since- 

■JiW rt Perhaps from inserut- 1976 has alleviated the rigours 
aWe~ Iraq, most - alluring', in of what must .be regarded as 
of. money is Saudi Arabia, one of the toughest of markets. 

. : 4?3», dedaon may. have been Adding to the 'difficulties 
taken to- restrain spending over' however, is the growth in 1m- 
.the next five years, in real portance of the question of 
terms .-to the level of the ** princely prerogatives ” — the 
■'past two, out- the growth of need to be in league with an 
7.6 per cent in-197S-79. and agent representing influentia l 
6.8 per- cem -to -197a_-8(l^was members of the Royal Family, 
more than most- countries conld^On. top of the time-consuming 
contemplate or. afford. Just how and expensive procedures of an 
much Saudi Arabia dominates . official nature involved in 
the market can be seen from tendering and bidding are the 
the findings of the survey more obscure and murky ones, 
undertaken by the Middle Fast One should emphasise the 
Economic Digest paradox that they add sig- 

This weekly journal recorded nifieantiy to the cost of projects 
the award of contracts totalling — eliminating the above-board 
just over $40bn in 1979, of savings to the Government in> 
which Saudi Arabia accounted * volved in the horse-trading, 
for $16.7bn, or nearly 42 per Fixed price contracts remain 
cent compared with $5.9bn, or the rule in the public sector 
nearly 15 per cent for Iraq, with the exception of the pro- 
The figures give a fair picture jects handled by the U.S. Corps 
of the scale of Saudi Arabia’s of Engineers and the Arabian 
on-going development pro- American Oil Company. The 

gramme. elimination of infrastructure 

Precisely because the bottle-necks and the reduction 
Kingdom is a large and expand- of inflation rates to reasonable 
ing market (out of all proper- levels has made inflexibility on 
tlon to its. small population) that score much less of a burden 
competition is as tough and and a hazard. Yet the variables 
Intensive as the attention still exist, not the least the 
focussed . upon it by world dangers of the client insisting 
busitness. Following the furore on changes of specification, 
in 1977 over “inflated bids" 


envisaged in the Third Five- 
Year Plan there will Jbe- fewer 
monster turnkey projects and 
“jumbo contracts,” apart' from 
the big industrial- joint ventures 
slated for Yambo and Jabsil. In 
general there - will .-be a shift 
from, basic infrastructure to the 
productive sectors of industry 
and agriculture od the- one hand, 
and urban and rural develop- 
ment on the other, while many 
large -projects underway such as 
the telecommunications system 
and the military cities will 
continue. 

The overall development pie 
.will probably be cut into 


perfofmance. The Kingdom will 
not contemplate international 

- or independent arbitration; pro- 

- viding for settlement of disputes 
only through its own Grievances 
Council. Hie unconditional 

' nature of. the performance bonds 
required still' causes concern, 
: despite the fact that the Saudi 
Government is not known to' 
have called in any of .signi- 
ficance. 

Indeed in the case of ' the 
' difficulties encountered -by some 
foreign contractors it has shown 
some patience and concern over 
the . company’s attempt to 
extricate itself from difficulties. 


CONTRACTS 

BRYN WILLIAMS 


and having twice in 197S-79 had 
to dip into the reserves to 
finance expenditure, Ministries 
are as obsessiv eas ever in look 


Harsh penalties 

Penalties can be harsh under 
the contract terms imposed. A 


ing for bargain prices, often company falling " behind 
seemingly regardless (outside schedule can expect fines of up 
the field of high technology) <»f to 4 per cent of the value of 
what is the best supply contracts and 10 per cent 

: Payment delays of a kind of the value of public works 
that cannot be wholly contracts unless the delays 
attributed to • bureaucratic result from circumstances 
inefficiency have continued , which are beyond its control — 
even if not on the scale expert- an issue that is invariably the 
enced in 1978-79, with no subject of bickering, with all 
re-imbursement for the cost of the cards stacked on the Saudi 
interest on the borrowing side. 

incurred. The intensity of the Under the programme 


smaller .slices, particularly of a 
size that . local business can 
digest. The' world of small con- 
tracts, though more humble, is 
generally less risky. There is 
now a big premium on com- 
panies forming joint . ventures 
with Saudi interests/- 

The bid bond required by 
State departments and agencies 
is still at one per cent compared 
with the two per cent demanded 
some years ago and the 5 per 
cent_sel_by Iraq. Nevertheless, 
given the delays in the award 
of many contracts the amount 
of money tied up unproductively 
over a long period can be very 
large. The most notable recent 
example has been the protracted 
indecision over the scale and 
go-ahead for the* new University 
of Riyadh complex for which the 
lowest bid was no less than 
83.4bn — meaning a bid bond of 
$3 4m. 

Saudi Arabia insists on per- 
formance bonds covering 5 per 
cent of the value of the project, 
rather than the 10 per cent 
demanded by some Arab 
countries. In keeping with 
them, the client is sole judge of 


Uneasy combination 

of styles 


NEVER HAS there been such a 
thing as Saudi architecture — a 
lack of identity not surprising in 
a country united only this cen- 
tury. 

' Arabian architecture of the 
1970s is an uneasy combination 
of Fouad Quatorze and Marbella 
. ' M ode r n. From the red-bride 
viscera of the half-finished build- 
ings that litter all Eaudi cities, 
to the grandiose follies in the 
rich quarters, there is a 
- sense of groping, of disloca- 
tion, .amid unfathomable wealth 
and squalor. 

To not a few Saudi architects 
and clients, who see the vacuum 
filled by shoddy manifestations 
of greed and bizarre expressions 
of adolescent taste, is it becom- 
ing offensive: This small but 
growing group is slowly trying 
to give -form to its splintered 
environment. If there is ho 
solution bs yet, the problem has 
at least been recognised. 

A regional vernacular still 
exists. In the Asir, the lovely 
: south-western province, the 
bouses and watch-towers that 
remain were built of clay with 
projecting rings of slates to 
protect the walls from rain, 
more plentiful in this region 
than anywhere else in the 
country. 

•- Enlivened by daubs of bright 
blues, greens' and yellows and 
pointed at the four corners, the 
houses, with stables on the 
■ ground level and upper storeys 
for the family, grew -in height 
as the generations proliferated, 
keeping foe dan under one 
roof . and preserving scarce 

far mlan d- - 

Farther south,- in Najran, the 
land is dotted with wattle and 
daub huts, comcaT hives remark- 
ably similar -to' those of Africa. 
The tiny villages are ; sur- 
rounded by a network of low, 
dark mud walls which act as 
fences and as: dykes- when the 
wadis are in spate. 

- In- the Nefd, virtually all that 
remains of indigenous architec- 
ture are the ruins Darriyah, 
the family seat of the A1 SaucL 

Squatters hang their laundry, 
now, from the topless towers of 
pale yellow, mod. Rain and 


A rectangle four storeys high 
of darkly stained wood, the 
house is actually a group of self- 
contained flats reached by spiral 
staircases, with exposed wooden 
ceiling beams and shuttered 
widnows all poening on to the 
courtyard beneath. 

The complex is linked by 
covered passages and enclosed 
wooden bridges. Viewed from 
the courtyard, still shaded by 
a single tree, the facade gives 
no clue to the existence of at 
least 20 levels, each covered by 
a small, flat roof. 

Th eastern side of the rec- 
tangle is a series of drawing 
rooms, ending at the north 
corner in a large reception 
room. The maji is, a long, nar- 
row hall in which the porter 
fttmUiaa would hold court, is 
half roofless, the covered end 
running to ah authentic Islamic 
arch. Famous for its direct 


out against the ill-conceived 
plagiarism to which it has 
proved all too easy to succumb. 
The answer, says Mr. Zuhair 
Fayez, a young Saudi graduate 
of the Universities of Colorado 
and Michigan, lies in what he 
calls "client education.” 

"Cosmetics are useless,” Mr. 
Fayez asserts, “ ut explaining to 
a client that Islamic architecture 
evolved because of functional 
reasons and that therefore to 
use it for its own sake is idiotic 
— well, that is the most difficult 
part of my job.” 

Add to that the delicate nego- 
tiations that only occasionally 
divert his clients from malachite 
washbasins, gold-plated taps, 
motorised curtains and fluores- 
cent lavatories, and the task of 
designing a house of which he 
is not to be ashamed when it is 
finished, is a difficult one 
indeed. 


ARCHITECTURE 


JOHN CLOSE 


access to the Mosque next door, 
which is sitll frequented, the 
house has an integrity of design 
Saudi architecture has yet to 
Uve up to. 

Though Saudi Arabia has all 
but left behind the era when 
regional buildings were 
designed and built by those who 
lived in them, architecture here 
has not yet come to terms with 
itself. Arabian . architecture 
today is similar in approach to 
that of the Mannerists of the 
post-Rennaissance; it is a pro- 
cess of arranging, rather than 
creating, . a use of established 
styles in rather eccentric re- 
capitulation. 

Mere effect 


“ Everyone is a frustrated 
architect,’ Mr. Fayez says,- “but 
Saudis who have travelled or 
who have stayed home watching 
videos want to indulge them- 
selves. But I can’t be just a 
mouthpiece for a client. I have 
to bring my training to bear 
because I’m selling not only my 
time but my imagination.” 

In designing private houses, 
Mr. Fayez often uses a modified 
.“ open plan.” much favoured by 
Baroque architects and later 
Frank Lloyd Wright, in which 
each room mergers into the next 
and is given Its own identity by 
projecting- planes and heavy, 
interrupting structures- ; 

■ Fayez enjoys • designing 
private houses— -“when a mini- 
ster or a prince calls up and asks 
me to build him a house, what 
can ybu do? It is an honour.” 

But, as in everything else, it 


Motiyes which were once 
functional, as- well, as decorative, 

. have been pasted on to build- 

wind Have filled in many of ings for effect : The office of the. is the Government which pro- 
the roofless buildings, until Western Region of the Ministry vides the easiest and most lucra- 
tbe floors ireach to the triangu- -of Planning has a facade of tive . contracts. -BBs Youth 
lar witTng- windows, just graceful; pointed arches which Welfare building in Abba is 
beneath the chipped and.btofcen only from the inside of the virtually a reproduction of an 
crenallated ramparts,:. Within offices are seen for what .they Asiri farmhouse, with such 
right of Darriyah are the mas- are: ornaments which no longer modern- appendages as vast 
rive concrete housing blocks of support the braiding but, which, glass windows. His administra- 
Riykdh University’s new ■ and unlike the arches of the Doges' tion building at Jubail is a more 
empty campus’ " Palace, are not even an integral subtle . rendition of Nejdi archi- 

' Ta the rides of the Hejaz, part of the structure and there- lecture. It has the heavy, im- 
foflom houses and palaces of- fore lack . the honesty of. the pentrable air of a desert fortress 
coral rag stiR - maintain a Venetian facade. much tike some of Alvar Aaltos 

.tenuous tiold. -In these, the Western and now some Saudi buildings at the Massachusetts 
H^ _ windows were fronted with architects find such “ Islamic " Institute of Technology. 

. -small porches erf mashrfbiyyab, arches infuriating. Much aa In. If it is the Government that 
imwoodefl- lattice work, which the 19th century, when drivers- generates most of the business, 
canpht the cool, upper air and allv admired old buildings were then ft is the Government that 
fe^ed nwimt eyes. ' copied, architecture here has so must shoulder the blame for 

. Clustered together in a com- far been reduced to borrowing 7 nnjcjr that has gone wrong. 
rjSia natem, the houses formed from what has gone before in a 
a city tamed -in upon . itself, ‘ way that both demeans the. past 

- and exposes the present- for a 

fraud. 

Even flyovers have “ Islamic ” 
arches. 

Hie . dilemma, then, for the 
architect here is. how to avoid 


.away from the sun", and the 
wind and the stranger. ' 

In one of .foe old dfy of 
; Jeddah’s cul de sacs of startling 
quiet, y frpflq the Banaja- house, 
the courtyard of which is 


entered from a short . alley off the thoughtless -and the Wand, 
the Suq al Nada. ' ; ■ ■ which blanket Saudi cityscapes. 

It is classical Hejan arebitee- while at _ ’ . 

-tare of foe late 19 th century, while at foe same time holding 


Jeddah Towers— which one 
Saudi architect called a “mis- 
take”— is a series of 32, 17- 
storey blocks standing empty 
because a ministerial commfttee 
cannot decide who to put in 
them. If there was a Le Cor- 
busier, who said before 
beginning his Pessac housing 
development, “I want to do 
something poetic," he was 
ignored at Jedadh Towers. 


With a job that is well under- 
way that makes more sense than 
colling in a bond. 

Advance payemnts of 20 per 
cent made to help with mobilisa- 
tion should be regarded as 
generous funding arrangements. 
Like bid bonds, these, quite 
reasonably, have to be covered 
by guarantees. So, too, do bonds 
required to release retention 
mnoey or guarantee warranty 
obligations for periods longer 
than the one-year maintenance 
period considered normal in the 
West 

Arrangement -of guarantees in 
itself remains a big preoccupa- 
tion that has hardly been eased 
by the greater number of banks 
competing for such business. 

The novice without the right 
connections, whatever his com- 
petence and competitiveness, 
will get nowhere and become 
lost in the intricate maze of 
commercial politics, unaware of 
the traps and pitfalls. The im- 
portance of the "right" agent 
is perhaps more important than 
anywhere else and the maximum 


5 percent commission laid down 
by foe Government a few years 
ago not unexceptional- '■ 

Most good agents are booked 
solid but not averseto taking on 
more clients than s they can 
properly handle eyn if they are 
opposition to o there in the same 
stable. Beyond that— source of 
both confusion and help— there 
are plenty of foreign consultants 
offering their services, not the 
least former diplomats, defence 
attaches and spite. Those with 
the right access are a rare breed 
and few acn help is foe more 
ratified heights. ' 

Under-the-table, payments to 
secure a contract are perhaps, 
the simplest instance of those 
murkier realms of contracting 
in Saudi Arabia— the money 
might prove to. be both of no 
avail and unrecoverable, • mean 
foe difference between .profit 
and loss, or even be dangerously 
counter-productive. A South 
Korean company offered 58m 
in bribes to one Saudi official 
to win sub-contracting work on 
a massive military installation. 
Their local manager, .who was 
responsible for. the approach, 
was clapped into prison for 30 
months— some observers believe 
because the amount was con T 
sidered insufficient.. 

The $250 m paid nut by one 
West European contractor to 
obtain a contract— which it did 
successfully — failed to save it 
when its Saudi sponsors were 
unable to obtain a price in- 
crease 

Some years ago foe Saudi 
Government set a maximum of _ 
5 per cent commission for 
agents and the Crown Prince 
Fahd stated the regime’s inten- 
tion early in . January of 
eliminating irregular practices 
that most of the civilised world 
would regard as corrupt. 

The terms of recent •“ direct " 
oil agreements with a number 
of custimers find negotiations 
on others indicate that little has 
been done. Commissions 
demanded and paid for crude 
sold by foe State-operated 


Petromin are. a relatively new 
practice as- far as crude sales 
are concerned. The system 
works roughly as follows: 
Interested ■ buyers are 
approached by representatives 
of one or several of a small 
group- of princes with influence 
at the Royal- Court. They are 
told that the quantity sought 
can be obtained if a commission 
is ' paid over and above the 
official - seDing price which is 
currently $26 per barrel of 
Arabian Light.' - 

When foe level of . foe 
" premium * has - been nego- 
tiated, a directive Is sent either 
by the Royal Court or foe 
Supreme' Petroleum Council to 
Petromin to supply the oil. The 
State corporation receives the 
official selling price while the 
commissions to the Saudi- bene- 
ficiaries and other go-betweens 
are paid into separate accounts. 
Commissions' of up to- $10 ‘per 
barrel are known to have been 
asked and as much as ! 
believed, to have been paid. 

• This novel practice relates to 
a - specialised field having noth- 
ing to do with contracting. It 
has, however, highlighted the 
Way the principle of “princely 
prerogative ” - works. " In foe 
final analysis most major con- 
tracts — though not • those 
handled on behalf of foe Saudi 
Government by Aramco and foe 
U.S. Corporations — are only 
won in foe final analysis when 
a commission has been built 
into the price finally negotiated. 

In deciding the outcome of a 
tender the .crucial factor is the 
agent’s* connection with a power- 
ful price or Minister or official' 
' — usually a combination of all 
three who will enjoy a com- 
mission that can vary from 5 
per cent to 25 per cent, though 
some have been as much ns 33 
per cent. In the big league only 
a dozen or two princes obtain 
the lion’s share of foe pie, in- 
cluding a young coterie with 
close blood connections with-the 
top ruling hierarchy. • * 


The Saudi Chemieal, Insecticide 
end Disinfectant Company Ltd. 



SCIDCO is the first and onfy Saudi company - 
producing insecticides and disinfectants 
specially designed to meet the needs of the 
people of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Whether it is Government or private, SCIDCO 
has products for public health, veterinary, 
agriculture and domestic applications. 

Ail SCIDCO products conform to internationally 
agreed standards and aFe manufactured in 
technical co-operation with Cooper, McDougalf 
and Robertson Ltd. 

For further information 

Please contact the General Manager at 


P.0. Box 3792, 

Industrial Area, . 

Riyadh, 

Tel. 31203 
Telex 201 566 SCIDCO SJ COOPER 




National Medical Enterprises 
America’s Most Diversified Health Care Company 



National Medical Enterprises CNME) is a $650 million New 
York Stock Exchange Company whose remarkable record of 
success has been the resuft of providing the highest stand- 
ards of medical care to people around the world. 

Our basic business: owning and managing general hospitals 
and skilled nursing facilities and providing the broad range 
of supporting services necessary to help others effectively 
develop and run their own health care establishments. . 

Our goal: to continue to provide superior care for more 
people around the world— in sickness or in health— through 
growth as the broadest based total health care company in 
our industry. 


Our most recent program: A one billion dollar medical 
management contract awarded by the Armed Forces Medical 
Services Department of the Ministry of Defense and Avia- 
tion of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. NME will provide 
management consulting, personnel recruitment, purchasing, 
disbursement and other services for several health care 
facilities in the area of Taif, Saudia Arabia. 

There has never been a Company quite like NME. To learn 
more about us, write or cal.I Peter de Wetter, Executive Vice 
President, and Chairman, International Medical Enterprises. 


NME TheTotal Health Care Company 


Operations 

NME owns, operates o manages 186 
health c are fealties with over 23, 000 beds: 

Hospital Operations 
Owns and operates acute care. 

general hospitals. 
National Medical Health 
Care Services 
Manages acute care hospitals owned 
by others. 
Stilted Nursing Facilities 
Owns, operates or leases skilled 
nursing facilities. 


Planning & Development 

Impfementadonal 
MasterPlanning, Inc. [IMP] 

Master Planning, 
feasibility studies 
. 'for hospitals, clinics. 
Certificate of Need 
Applications. 


Financial Services 

National Funding Corp. 
Equipment leasing and financing. 

Syndicated Office Systems, Inc. (SOS) 
Biting and collection systems for 
hospitals, physicians and 
commercial markets. 



Design/ Construct 

Stotte. {po- 
inter national builder. 
Fifty U.S. hospitals. 
Hotels, commercial 
buildings. 


Medical Equipment Sales 

Livingston Medical Products, Inc. 
Medical gases, respiratory and 
anesthesia equipment. Operates 
hospital respiratory departments. 

Metro Hospital Supply, Inc. 
Medical equipment specification, 
purchasing and inslaliation. 

T.A-tXAvanU, Inc. 

Telephone answering equipment 
for medical, commercial users. 


International Operations* 

Worldwide capabilities in planning, 
development, hospital design and 
construction equipment specification 
and procurement, personnel 
recruilmerd and staffing, hospital ■ 
management, financial cortf rote 
and management consulting. 


•experienced health care professionals 
interested In challenging overseas 
assignments are encouraged to 
contactus. 


nme 


National 

Medical 

Enterprises 

11620 WUshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, U.S. A. 90025 {213)479-5526 
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IN TRADE 




ABAHSAIN have gained leading positions 
throughout the Kingdom for the international 
manufacturers the/ represent. 


r-2a__- 


ALCOA INTERNATIONAL INC., 
HUDSON PRODUCTS— -USA 
TADANO CRANES, 

MITSUBISHI HEAVY INDUSTRIES 
ROTOR K CONTROLS LTD., 


BYRON JACKSON PUMPS, 
HUDSON ITALIANA 
NIPPON STffi. CORPORATION 
AMERICAN CYNAMID CO. 
AND OTHERS 


THE FUNDAMENTAL physical 
infrastructure of transport in 
Saudi Arabia Is complete. The. 
roads may have holes in them, 
hot goods and people can be 
moved with a high degree of 
efficiency. Work on road, rail 
and port development in the 
Kingdom is now a matter of 
consolidating, of building on 
the sofid progress of the- past 
fire years. 

The Third Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan, though, which begins' 
next month, could ^ promise 
changes of emphasis. ‘While all 
but the smallest centres are now 
served by some kind of road, 
maintenance and - improvement, 
are stiH needed; while the king- 
dom's 89 working berths can 
handle the present volume of 
imports, any increase above 
that projected would be a severe 
strain; and officials speak of a 
railway network to cover the 
whole country being studied 
over the next few years. 

The most dramatic achieve- 
ment perhaps of the whole of 
the Second Flan, and perhaps 
its saviour from collapse in the 
old overheated days, must be 
in port expansion. Over the 
past three years, the volume of 
sea-borne imports to the king- 
dom more than doubled to the 
24.3m tons of last year. 

The Second Flan, in 1975, pre- 
dicted 13m tons of general cargo 
imports by this year; chaos was 
only averted by a massive build- 
ing programme, but even so 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia’s largest 
port, worked at 85 per cent 
occupancy during the year, each 
of its 37 berths handling 1,208 
tons a day. 


debaet over wfiere a safety 
margin -becomes a surplus. The 
British consultants .Peat, Mar- 
wick' and : Mitchell ■ have - pre- 
dicted a 30 per cent surplus- 
capacity in the Kingdom’s ports 
by 1982, but the Hanseatic -Port 
System and Planco Consulting 
■of- West Germany have spoken 
of an ; overall shortage between 
next/ yeSr-and. 1984 if no 
farther facilities beyond those 
already under construction are 

bant 

Much -will depend on the' 
Third Plan’s allowances for con-' 
finued growth, but all the indi- 
cations are that- there will be no 
slowing of imports* Mr. ~Bakr 
says satellite ports are under 
consideration for Jeddah; 


■ The most remarkahle deveiop- 
■ ment of the -past year has been 
.the emergence of Jizan, on the 
Red Sea, which during 197 9 
: handled two 1 times more 
: imports, 1 *05rnr tons, than during 
the year before, supplying the 
growth of the impoverished 
south. Dumez of France finished 
a SR417m contract to- clear the 
channel -and build two 840 
metre berths, and ~ Axchirodon 
.was. given -a SR 200xh award 
< to add eight berths to the exist- 
ing three. ■ 


Both Jubail and Yanbu last 
year broke the hack of their own 
construction to move into 
carrying imports for Hie' devel- 
opment of Hie two planned, ih- 


TRANSPORT 


TIM SISLEY 


Port expansion 


IN CONSTRUCTION: ABAHSAIN engage in major road projects, water, gas and oil pipeline 
contracts, offshore maintenance, marine engineering and ocean development. 


To meet the challenges of Saudi Arabia's accelerated development ABAHSAIN welcomes joint 
Ventures and Representation in 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY EQUIPMENT. OILFIELD EQUIPMENT. PETROCHEMICALS, 

HEAVY CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY. DESALINATION. ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
CONTRACTING 


SAUDI ARABIA’S PROGRESS CAN BE YOUR COMPANY’S FUTURE . 
CONTACT ABAHSAIN FIRST 


SALEH & ABDUL AZIZ ABAHSAIN CO. IHC. 


P.O. BOX 9 

DHAHRAN AIRPORT — SAUDI ARABIA 

i AL-KHOBAR— P.O. Box 209 RIYADH— P.O. Box 639 JEDDAH— P.O. Box 1300 

Tel: 86-42025/6 Tel: 34341 Td : 54543 - 51025 j 

l Tlx: 670026 BASAIN Sj The: 201223 BAS AIN SJ 51468 


Muhammad Bakr, the director- 
general of the Saudi Ports 
Authority, says that 10 new 
berths will be needed for the 
Western Region during the next 
Plan, the only major expansion 
he will predict to handle 
Jeddah's share of an antici- 
pated growth in traffic across 
the country of 10 per cent a 
year. 

At Damman, the second port, 
Sulaiman al-Muhanna, the 
director-general, says occu- 
pancy is running at between 60 
and 70 per cent, and no signifi- 
cant expansion is planned. 
Otherwise, the talk is of con- 
tainer terminals for Yanbu and 
Jizan, land reclamation In 
Jeddah or a marine workshop 
in Damman: tying up the loose 
ends, in other words. 

The high occupancy rate, 
though, is evidence to support 
those who argue for more capa- 
city In the still unresolved 


smaller harbours to take some 
of the load off. It is a proposal 
that has already both worked 
and failed. 

The Ministry of Defence and 
Aviation has a port at Sharma 
on the Red Sea for the Tabuk 
cantonment and at Ras Mishab 
on the Gulf for the King Khaled 
Military City, near the Iraqi 
border, both installations that 
do indeed spread the load. 

But tbe M inis try . of Public 
Works and Housing's 10-berth 
ports at Qadima, north of 
Jeddah, and Ras al-Ghar on the 
Gulf, have stood idle for 17 
months. Built ..to serve the 
Jeddah and Dammam rush 
housing projects and to take the 
beat out of its building 
materials market by the time 
they were ready Jedadh and 
Dammam had rid themselves of 
congestion. 

That, though, is not slipping 
the kingdom going ahead with 
an entirely new port of argu- 
able economic justification. It 
is to be at Ras Abu Khomis, on 
the eastern side of the Qatari 
Peninsula, an area Whose dis- 
puted ownership with the 
United Arab Emirates has. 
recently been settled in the 
kingdom’s favour. The port is 
simply to stake an economic 
claim, as evidence of ownership. 
The SPA refuses comment, but 
it is understod design work is 
under way. 


dustrial cities. At Yanbu, 
wher a capacity of 2.7m tons 
a year is planned three of 
the eventual seven berths of 
the commercial harbour are 
finish ed. The prices of imported 
goods have started to come 
down in Medina as a result At 
Jubail, where SR 9.1bn has 
been spent in the past two years, 
nine deep water berths, the. 
open sea tanker terminal and 
the six metre quay in the indus- 
trial harbour were handed over. 
The port now has a capacity of 
1.5m tons a year, creeping up 
towa-rds the planned 5.3m. 


With construction as godd as 
out of the way, there is now an 
emphasis on finishing touches: 
the SPA las year commissioned 
Siemens of West Germany to 
instal a computer control system 
Uniting Jeddah, Dammam and 
its headquarters in Riyadh, a 
venture paradoxically spoken of 
as a move towarsd more auto- 
nomy for each port; a joint 
venture of Geotek and ah. 
Alireza company is charting 
tiie Red Sea for the first time 
since 1876; and a programme 
has begun to establish beacons 
on Red Sea Reefs. 


The question of self-financing 
for the kingdom's ports seems 
to have been shelved , for the 
moment In the present finan- 
cial year,, the SPA was given 
SR 46bn for capital expenditure 


and. SR 2bn for recurrent costs. 
Both I amounts are less , than the 
year, befote, ‘ but- , there - is 
clearly- going to . he little pros- 
pect of recovering capital spend-, 
mg. . 

■ • Mr. Bakr. -speaks _ .of , self- 
financing as a ..long-term goal, 
but although revenues at - indi- 
vidual porn are^steatiil y ■ cjofr 
ing the gap with 'operating 
xpenses they are stiU-TWwhere 
near half. Instead,- officials, 
speak of providing ' a - service, 

- and it-can .be assumed thaVsub-. 
sidles will continue indefinitely, 
'with few cash constraints on 
expansion. •* 

- Roads, - equally;- have done, 
weJl out of . the Second ijPlan. 
Sheikh Hussein Mansburi,' the 
Minister of Communications, 

. says that 72 per cent, of the 
target in metalled- roads has 
been met, with 9,400 km built, 
and 149 per cent of. the target 
of unpaved road, 15,624 km laid. 
That gives the Kingdom 20,369 
km of tarmac , roads and 22,306 
of dirt road. 

It is likely that by the end 
of the Plan, contracts will have : 
been let to- make up oh paper 
much of the shortfall , m 
metalled road. 

-The emphasis on dirt; roads 
is clearly owing simply to cost 
considerations; .the 1 ministry is 
charged with l inking - - the 
remoter places of the 'kingdom 
as -much as with highways, and 
the most recent official guide-' 
lines of SR lm for 'every kilo- 
metre of asphalt are probably 
out-of-date’ by now. : 

Over the past 18 months 
there has been a concentration - 
on three major areas of road 
construction, with, a pattern -of* 
the major contracts let'.' involv- 
ing connecting the villages of ; 
the south-west, linking • the . 
Eastern Province and , the 
Central Region, and pressing on ., 
with the Trans-Arabian High- 
way from Riyadh to Jeddah via 
Taif The northern Cassini 
region has been- favoured, too. 

A good deal of work under- 
way in the south-west, is more > 
a matter of starting from scratch 
rather than building on existing, 
tracks. The Binladen read from 
Tail to Abha, mainly finish ed 
two years ago, 'opened up the. 
south to development, and 
since then the largest contracts 
have gone- to connecting the 
coastal plan to the towns on the 
escarpment 

The Trans-Arabian Highway- 
will be mainly completed* .this . 


summer, and ^attention is turn- 
ing to the- Riyadh ring road into 
which it. will'. feed. Five .Saudi 
companies were recently 
awarded 90 ^an of tbe northern 
section, mid designs are nearly 
complete on the; southern. In 
March; a Contract was awarded 
a joint, venture of the Greek 
Edok-Eter’ and; Jar .' of Riyadh, 
worth SR .150m; for two bridges 
800 metres -high and 50 metres 
long -to sweep the higfrway -of! 
the' Tuwaiq esc^pmeht outside 
Riyadh. 1 V/ ; . 

' The last 18 months have seen, 
too, a ' confirmation - of - official 
preferenCe for the Saudi con- 
tractor in -all but. the - most 
,^>eciaIised road . constructfon. 
At the. beginning of .the. Plan 
almost' every award went to 
foreign .'firms, but -the spate of 
recent : . contracts. : .- .suggests 
offldlals. had .been waiting for 
Saudis, to' grow, sufficiently to 
handle; the work: it may not be 
cheaper, but atj]east-,the money 
stays' sit ’ Home. 

Saudi Arabia’s only railway, 
from : 3Siyadh. \ to'. - Dammam, , 
; retealjiS: a negligible part, of the 
. Kingdom’s 'infrastructure. 
Nevertheless, Mohieddin Kayyal, 
the ^deputy ..minister -of 'com- 
' municatibns for. transport has 
said; Ih'ai :~the next Plan will 
allow studies of h a comprehen- 
sive network, for ihe -.Kingdom. 

•: . The. West German Dorsch 
Consult and Deutscfae Bundes- 
babn were recently awarded tiie 
laugAdayed- feasibility study ou 
recommissiptiin'g the ' Hejaz 
Railway foom - Damascus - to 
Medina; possibly ~ on . a new 
roupe down the Red Sea coast 
Thfr promise ; of great . things 
in,"Sa»di ■ railways hks ‘.often 
ended midis appointment, .but.on 
thel pne existing line efforts are 
going. ahead -to, /attract both 
freight and passengers. At the 
moment it only, moves 3,500 tons 
a day. THdJmanu -nnd Utianan, 
of YVfest Germany, are nearing 
completion -of aSR 230m .con- 
tract ib jbuild a dry port in , 
Riyadh for direct delivery from ' 
D ammam Port; Technital of , 
Italy- -is studying, a high-speed 
line to replace the present track * 
and; cutting 100 Inns- off .tee 
seven-hour . trip; .ArcfciTOdon is 
working 'on s. iffi 300m award 
to improve and correct the exist- 
ing line; and a hotel complex 
wiD be going to tender shortly 
for a now Darmnam station. 
Late last year tiie 'line - took 
delrepry of Swiss air-conditioned 
coaches, and 150- cement cars 
have.recently been ordered. 


Plan to extend network 




throughout the kingdom 


fll Bonk fll Saudi 81 Fronsi 

( The Saudi French Bank ) 


THE COST and . scope of tele- that caused such concern at the 11 trunk switching centres and 


co mm u n ications in Saudi Arabia time.! ITT bid close to $2bn, three international', exchanges. 


to carry the. ' one-ahd-a-half 
tonnes of documents. ArabsaL 


are numbing. Bitter competi- Western Electric submitted a All this will be connected by in which. Saudi Arabia has a 26 
tion between rival Saudi agents, tender of $>U2bn and Bell high-capacity cable and micro- pear cent share of tbe 5100m 


their princely patrons and the Canada of the Philips group wave links. and 14 ground 


consortia in contention and bid 5467m. 

cumbersone bureacracy only 

make it more complex. “_ ow “io; 


How thoroughly Bell Canada 


satellite stations. : 

Western Electric and Rock-. 


capital, has accepted tenders for 
fhet-satellite'and expects to have 
an - orbiting . communications 


Canada and L. M. Ericsson is £ buddings is still *****&!£-. problems which may . delay the 


Co 


installing 470,000 new telephone 

tines under a $3.1 bn contract, ™ ? n 

awarded in December, 1977. In man agement and labour. In 
the Third Five-Year Plan, to be any cas f- 11 now expects pay 


not clear. The estimate seemed' ■ con ti , act. Saudi Telephone. has 


! announced in May, SR18 bn has mei ?* s for its section of the 
been budgeted for telecommuni- pro i ect of 81-lbn, in i 
cations. perhaps conservative. 

The Ministry of Post, Tele- wh ®\ e business seemed, at I 
phone and Telegraph plans to ulustrate^ the difficulties 
expand the telephone network confusions involved in ter 
by an additional 1,325,000 lines in S for bl S Saudl contracts. 


problems which may delay the 
launch beyond 1983. 

' Saudi Arabia, tee largest 
single contributor to the pro- 
ject -(which has been around for 
at least ten years) was once 


P.O. Box 1 


JEDDAH 


to accommodate the industrial 
cities of Jubail and Yanbu and in 
blanket the vast interior of the 
country. — 

The award of the contract for 
the initial telephone expansion 
project was a controversial 
affair. Finally budgeted nt 
$31.lbn. it is the Kingdom's 
most expensive project by far, 

outside such extra-budgetary 

ventures as the military cities, ■“ 
the gas-gathering project and .. 
Jubail and Yanbu industrial 
complexes with their enormous aw 
infrastructure problems. 

On December 13, 1977, Saudi rqi 


to .concentrate mainly on assumed co«rol of- tee micr^- ^di SiT^the lamest 
management and labour. In ^e. coaxial and ^ vertical and . .E e -J?*** 

any _case, it now expects pay 5S&* tt0DS “ jecttwhich has been aaSudfftnr 

ments for its section of the -“ d ' at least ten^ years) was once 

project of $l.lbn, in itself ,^ Ves ^ ! ern Electric, among toying with the idea of paying 
perhai» conservative. The otter firms, is Mgerly awaituxg for, and. therefore owntiS^hf 
whole business seemed, at least, n ® ws °,L expansion system on Its own. It ntight have 

to illustrate the difficulties and P^us.- The i project as it now proved simpler. 
confusions involved in tender- J 1 ? 11 ** will take Sandi Arabia’s . The contract for construction 
mg for big Saudi contracts. Iess of the satellite was -scheduled 

The COTMrtium was not long loo poople. w3\® n ™' 


The consortium was not long 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


ANDREW WEBB 


though these did not stop the work may be offered ur a series “ xnis is proving a 

award last summer of new of phased tenders,, the reason ™ a £ 0r . stumbling' block. The 
work worth a further $805m for Western Electric's renewed $t a «rte of Arah.sat requires the 

r> ii i i._ii _ j* m jl.1 t_ ^ SWfiFfl.ltf fna AftTifurt a 6 ' : 


SEXnS^£KtTS TT iL ■ ™ extract for construction 

..Z&'SgXSttSt. 

encountering difficulties, worid^S^e^ lis. Tte new SSr-^ftenA-Sd^BrS 

' • ' consortitun - of British Aero- 

: — : : space, the . main contractor, 

Matra and Thomps<m-CSF; and 
JNICATI0N5 the American. Hughes Aircraft 

Corporation, n . 

; --Hughes, however,, is . : black- 

f WEBB listed under the Arab League's 

boycott of Israel and, though 
• ' ■ under terms of the . boycott 

' some telecommunications work 
work may be offered in a series ^riuded, this is proving a 
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for the installation of another hopes. 


\ju. uecemoer ia, asm «, ssauui 500.000 lines. The speed with In all this, the telex system is 
Arabia announced teat the W hjch the joint venture has not being ignored. . Forbidden 
Philips consortium had won the been working has won it the in Saudi Arabia for security 
„ r '-J yaw l praise of Saudi officials, if not reasons, until as late as 1973,. 


contract after that Mr. Alawi 


g teeles^eastiy plea^deditorial when 


PTT— called “ tough competi- 
tion'' from the American firms 
of International Telephone and 


writers in the Saudi Press. 


50 manually connected lines in 
Jeddah, the network is td - be 


award; of the contract after com- 
petitive -bidding. -Without 
Hughes, this would clearly not 
bq. the case. 

. Arabsat ls also understood to 

be tariffing the size of 
British Aerospace's bid, signifi- 
cantiy; higher ; than it, .had 


In tbe IS months after the expanded to 15,000 lines .under jjudgeted.-^ .The organisation had 


Telegraph and Western Electric, contract was finally signed in a . conttact worth $13.4hn-^ .'hoped \to launch its=' -satellite 

The announcement came a day Januanry, 1978, the joint ven- awarded to the General Tech- of miliibns of dofiars 

L. -e »r_ n <V» vrn Ainn. Til TT-Jf S i. - .hilt . VrtH . - . 


before Mr. Cyrus Vance, U.S. ture installed switching capa- nieal Division of Haji Abdullah 
Secretary of State, was to arrive city for 188,000 subscribers. Alireza. The equipment is being 

■ T»* JY_ ..-11 x- Ciliidi rn.T*_L. u . 1 J » 1 T 9 . * 7 


but,. vtith the specificationS it 
demanded, this has proved 


in Riyadh, possibly to do some Saudi Telephone, the company supplied by the -Fredericks . impossible. .- ■? 
last-minute lobbying for the formed to operate the network, Electronics Corporation of Mary- i Yet another problem is the 
American companies. The con- is now managing 250,000 work- - land. “ ^®uetI. 'Use. ':oy' the Anglo- 

mneh^ consortium, of- - black- 


tract would, in itself, have gone ing telephone lines, virtually 


a long way toward redressing double the total two years ago. 


the U,$. trade deficit 


Lowest bid 


JEDDAH ' RIYADH ' DAMMAM ’ AL KHOBAR ' HOFUF 
JUBAIL ' MEDINA (Opening soon) 


It appeared that the contract 
had simply gone to the lowest sor Hum 
bidder. The group led by ITT 2000 q 
bid $3.4bn. Western Electric, h ’ h 
S2.9bn and the Philips group, 

S2JJbn. It has 

The contract was broken into i 


ing telephone lines, virtually Not to bet left out as well *™uch consortium, of- black- 
double the total two years ago, are the. Interior Ministry,! a ; components. 

The monthly rate for Installa- system for which is now under satellite is -to go. up 

tion of working lines ;is construction, and the National .fj *s Planned, using either 
approaching 10,000. In January, Guard, which awarded a five- - g 155 U:S. Space, Shuttle, or the 
aone, over 9,000 lines were in- y ear 8826m contract to the Eoropean.' Ariane rocket there 
stalled, and since the con- British firm of Cable and Wire- • no time to call new tenders, 
sortium began work, over for a mcrowave network. • ™ removal, of Hughes from 
200,00 buried service wires ■ To reach across the Red Sea boycott . list would satisfy 
have been put in place. to Sudan, Saadi Arabia recently, the terms, of^ ArabsatVconstitu- 

opened a $8^m ■ microwave ..tion . but thfc . even jn -thp 


i 


sortium began work, over 
200,00 buried service wires 
have been put in place. 




opened a $8 .2m ■ microwave ..tion . but -thj^ . 'even fo -the 
S2-2bn. It has not been an easy job. riaion In Taif to connect the teilikely. event of "ita' nrirrine 

The contract was broken into Visas for Dong Ah’s 6,500 kingdom to Port Sudan. The-, palatable . to the' Ahib'.Leaeue 
three parts, each requiring labourers, the South Korean station is powered by solar would at the very least take 
separate bids. For supplying subcontractor, whose cheap energy with emergency genera- -time. ... ^ 

equipment to Saudi Arabia’s labour, was no mean factor in t 0 *®.® 1 ? *ti | ndby. . . ; - ' -Tie suspension. -of Egyptihe 

cities— part one of the project— tbe winning of the contract,.. Gilding the lily of telecom- most populous Vcountrv- 7 and 
ITT wa sthe low bidder with were slow in coming; street muni cations is the plan for 'an hence tiie one which would 
$L25 bn. Fo rpart two, covering maps are almost non-existent, Arab satellite, a project mired have benefited the most faSn 
the countryside. ITT bid $200m: and municipality approval for at Jhe moment, in inter-Arab ^tee satellite ! has cmmiSted 
Western Electric, (231m; and digging has not always ■ : and unjoreseen - the venture . still 'further v 

Philips, $24Sm. Nevertheless, in June last year, Sjptad an else. / : Tie ; ^deadline for the - bids 

It was the bids for part three, JTS brS 


me Arab . League, 
would at tee vecy. least take 
time. . 


A Saudi National Bank with a fully paid up capital of. SR200,000,000 
Shareholders 60% Saudi Nationals 40% INDOSUEZ (Banque de IMndochine et de Suez) 


: -T3ie suspension -of Egypt’-the 
“Ost populous, ' counter and 
hence .tiie one. which would 
have benefited the most frorn 
the satellite : has uKanplicated 


?o E li 

ni;l 


Philips, $24Sm. 


^’topers 

J* 6 *** 



the next five years or until 

local labour and management The 470,000 new lines will be 
could be recruited and trained, handled by 90 local exchanges, 


Arab Satellite Gornmm,-«^ e - -T* M*™***' abd .the; pfojert 
wsfrSrra* 0 ?. . ia. meetmz in Anrii. w 
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Rapid expansion by airline 


SAUDI ARABIA'S size and its 
unevenl^flisfributed and sparse 
. popmafioaiave made it impera- 
tive to develop a national air- 
line with extensive domestic 
links. For, transposed on to a' 
map of Europe, Saudi Arabia 
would -'roughly stretch from 
•'France to the borders of the 
Soviet Union: 

Communication problems are 
further accentuated by the fact 
that, given, .even the ■ most 

generous estimates of the 
1 population, it would total less 
than one-thirtieth of those of 

- the countries involved in this 

• comparison* ' 

'■■■■ Saudia, the. naH^n^] ‘airline, 
has been’ successful in respond- 
ing to .the challenge of - rapidly 
expanding its operations. It has 
: become ‘ something of a world 
' celebrity, partly through being 
one. of the sponsors of the 
Grand -Prix- Saudia-Williams 
racing team. 

Within the Kingdom, the air- 
line provides easy, and exten- 
sive, transport For example, 
the most expensive, one-way 
flight between Riyadh, the 
capital, and Jeddah is currently 
Ks 210 ($63), and between 
Jeddah and Dhahran Sr 300 
($90). As a result, Saudia loses 
money, - but in the overall 
interests of providing a socially 
and politically unifying service 
for the Kingdom. It is the 
result ef - a conscious Govern- 
ment decision* ■ 

In 1975,. a 25 per cent cut- 
back in fares was imposed. In 
practice, the subsidy is now 
probably higher* Saudia has, in 
fact, became a popular- national 
institution, with its arrival in 
some of the more outlying parts 

• of the country literally greeted 
with, applause on the ground. 

In practical terms, the now 
well-established shuttle between 
the three main centres has 
become an easy affair, except at 
■peak hours. ' But first, class 
booking (which ensures a seat) ‘ 

. is more often than not sold out 
before economy. 

Saudia, in the -kingdom's ‘ 
aviation strategy, has predict- 
ably^ received most of the 
accolades: It' can boast of being 
number-ll in the ranking of 
the top 20 nations in trafiic 
-growth, - as estimated . by - the 
Association (IATA). 

At the same time, the- 

- Ministry of Defence and Avia- 
tion, which is ultimately 
responsible for Saudia ’s opera- 
tions, has been overseeing a 
programme of expansion and 
improvement- of airports; so it . 
now serves some 19 airports 
within Saudi Arabia. This 

. includes the -tfiree mai ninter- 
national airports of. Jeddah, . 
Riyadh, andrDhahraU. 

In terms of numbers, 
Saudia’s growth has been 
impressive and far exceeded 
the targets of the Second 
Development Plan. In 1945. »t 
entered the field, with three 
DC-3s, one "" of which ‘was 
presented by U.S. President 
F. D. Roosevelt as a symbol of 
Saudi- American friendship. 

Today, it operates 63 aircraft. 

It became a member of IATA in 
1967. The 'number of passengers 



The new airport at Abha in the Asir region. Flying is often 
the cheapest form of travel in this vast country 
— — ■ — ■ ■ - - ~ (including 
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carried has risen more than 
tenfold— -from 680,923 in 1971 
• to 7,964,347 last year. 

Saudia’s Planning and 
Research Office reckons that 
this number could rise to 9.04m 
this year. This could even be 
an underestimate given that 
passenger traffic in January 
this year was up by nearly 24 
per cent, compared with the 
similar period in 1979. Freight 
' (mainly imports) rose over the 
1971-79 period rose from 
6,279,000 kilos to 62,516,610 
kilos. 

The number of employees has 
risen fourfold, from 4,107 to 
16,000, of whom IS per cent 
are Saudi 

Expansion 

In greater detail of Saudia's 
Sight deck crew of 668. 313 are 
Saudis. Sheikh Kamil Sindi. 
the former director-general of 
the airline, maintains that 
“Saudia has been able to 
‘nationalise' its operations with 
highly-qualified Saudis, who 
now run the major divisions." 

But this rate of expansion 
has had to slow down, or at 
least be brought under closer 
surveillance. To cope with 
administrative complications, 

Sheikh Kamil Sindi has been 
promoted to the position of 
assistant with ministerial rank 
to the Minister of Defence and 

Aviation to strengthen the the point that a major con 
strengthen the supervision of straint on both expansion at the 
aviation ' activities. His place fate of the last few years and 
has been taken by Captain on any real advantage in creat- 
Ahmed Mattar. ing two airlines is the difficulty 

Saudia’s charter was altered in obtaining sufficient adminis- 
in January to permit greater trative and technical staff. This 

delegation of authority from applies particularly in provid- gramme was set up for the 
the ministry itself to Saudia's Ing back-up for domestic oper- training of 400 Saudis a year 
board of directors. ations. As Well as flying to 

On Saudia’s role. Captain 19 destinations in all parts of 
Mattar says that the airline's the Kingdom from Turaif on 

the northern border with 
Jordan, to Jizan near North 
Yemen, Saudia flies to 18 other 
destinations in the Arab world 


to meet 30 per cent expansion 
rate, but we have been having 
to cope with something like 60 
per cent" 

In the past, the development 
of Saudia's fleet was based on 
market demands, -which accord- 
ing to' Captain Mattar have 
been exceeded. But in future, 
he says, “ it will be dictated 
not just by the market, but be 
careful planning.” 

At present, Saudia's active 
fleet consists of 50 aircraft, 
fuly owned (including one 747, 
13 L-1011 “ TriStars,” eight 
707s, and' twenty 737s), and a 
further 13 on lease (including 
five 747s, one 707 and three 
DC-8s). Another eleven air- 
craft are on. order: five “ Tri- 
Stars,” four of which are to 
be delivered this year, and one 
next; and six 747s to be 
delivered in 1981. 

Because . Saudia's domestic 
operations are well-subsidised 
and constitute between 60 and 
70 per cent of all its operations, 
it has. only made a profit 
between 1973 and 1975. In the 
years from 1976 to 1978, annual 
net losses have averaged 161m 
riyals ($4 8. 3m). For almost a 
year it has been under study 
that Saudia should he divided 
into two parts— one for inter- 
national operations and the 
other for domestic. 

But Captain Mattar makes 
that 


Cairo, in spite of 
the boycott as a result of 
Egypt’s peace treaty with 
Israel), 11 each in Europe and 
Asia, and most recently flights 
to Mogadishu, Nairobi' 'and 
Dacca started this month. 

There is also a direct flight 
from Dhahran to New York on 
a 50:50 sharing basis, using a 
747-SP belonging to PanAm. 
One of these same aircraft has 
been specially purchased for a 
Jeddah-New York service 
Saudia also runs a cargo service 
14 times a week to Europe. In 
2978 revenue was SR 2.58bn 
($0.77bn), of which 74 per cent 
came from passengers and 12 
per cent from cargo. 

To help cope with this expan- 
sion, Saudia has had, since 1968, 
an agreement with Trans World 
Airlines, which Sheikh Kamil 
Sindi claims has been reduced 
from a “full-management con- 
tract to technical assistance 
only." 

Saudia, in keeping with a 
reputation inherited from being 
leading operator in the region, 
in March, 1979 started operat- 
ing a sophisticated flight opera- 
tions training, centre in Jeddah, 
whose costs are estimated at 
SR 300m ($90.1m). With some 
pride, Saudia points out that 
not just Saudi but also Western, 
pilots are brought in for 
training. 

For maintenance — and Saudi 
Arabia's harsh climate poses 
special .problems such as air- 
frame .corrosion in Jeddah's hot 
line is. still largely dependent 
and humid climate, sand and 
dust storms as well as thunder- 
storms— the airline is still 
largely dependent on foreign 
expertise. Nevertheless, it is. 
able to carry out all but the 
most' major overhauls of its 
fleet It is a delibreate. 
if expensive, policy to replace 
rather than to overhaul faulty 
components. In 1978, a pro- 
set up for the 


the kingdom. The two most 
important projects are the new 
international airports at Riyadh 
and Jeddah. 

■ The former, which will cost 
at- present SR 14-5bn ($4.4bn) 
and is due for completion by 
1984, is situated 35 kilometres 
north of the existing airport 
which is in the upper part of 
the city and gradually being 
engulfed by urban sprawl The 
proportions of this airport* are 
such that it supposed to- be able 
to cater for 15m passengers a 
year— the rate forecast for the 
year 2,000. - '" * : 

Closer to partial completion is 
Jeddah airport, which should 
ultimately — a first' - phase 
should: be, open next -year — be 
able to cater for ,22m -passen- 
gers a year -and for 150,000 
tonnes- of cargp annually. But 
the costs of this enormous pro- 
ject have grown, from initially 
SR 5bn ($1.5bn), to something 
- approaching SR 15bn ($4J!ibn) 
today. When the project . is 
finally completed in six .years. 
Its costs could be closed to 
$10bn. 

One key aspect will be. the 
development of a special ter- 
minal lor Moslems . on . the 
pilgrimage. toJffecca. The annual 
pilgrimage throws a particular 
burden on the Kingdom* and last 
year a Saudi- task force of 100 
specialising, in the mass move- 
ment of travellers spent SR 4.4m 
($1.3m) moving hajjis to ' the 
holy sites for tthere is no air- 
port at Mecca. 

.. Leasing 

The numbers of pilgrims 
arriving by air has grown over 
the years, from 177,000 in 1973- 
1974 to 480,000 last year. The 
size of this terminal alone, in 
Jeddah airport, when finished 
the largest enclosed space in the 
world, gives ah idea of the pro- 
portions of - the airport - as a 
whole. In' the first year of opera- 
tions next year, for example; it 
is estimated that the new inters 
national airport will service 
more than 7.4m passengers 
(including 1.5m hajjis7. It is to 
Saudia's- credit that in' pil- 
grimage season it has by leasing 
a fleet of aircraft in 1979 one 
747 and three DC8s and* without 
schedules. Income earned from 
hajji traffic amounted to 115.5ra 
riyals ($34.7m). 

The main point is that like 
other areas of Saudi -Arabia's 
infrastructure, rapid expansion 
has- in the end been achieved in 
a largely orderly way. Further- 
more, the pressure on Saudia is 
likely to decrease gradually • at 
botbe as long ‘distance home and 
fail' transport is expanded. - ■ 
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role initially was to expand 
with the development boom. 

“ In the past years,” he says, 
“ we put our forecast as having 


abroad with the aim than by 
1987 nine-tenths of all the 
maintenance staff being Saudi 
Hand-in-hand with the expan- 
sion of Saudia’s internal flights 
has been the construction and 
development of airports within 
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relaxed way to travel 


The MIDMAC Group: 


An international construction and services • 
organisation, specializing in Middle Eastern 
developments. Recentprojects include: 

Housing developments, roads, airports, pipelines, 
substations, water retaining structures, 
desalination plants and commercial buildings. 


* WHILE THE praises- of Saudia, 
.. the. national airline, are sung 
elsewhere, it is worthwhile 
looking. . at . other . means of 
..moving round the .kingdom, 
...or at least .part of it 
... To drive, particularly along 
: . tite’ drowsy, : long - distance 
■ stretches is to risk life need- 
lessly, as the 
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5X lue urcuv Against the Imassiv^siz^ Tnd for the 

_ wreck-strewn Saudi Arabia, the SGRRO’s pressed businessman or visitor 

/roadsides” bear witness. The operations are, at present, with nothing to do on a Friday 

most sensible alternative-— and modest: a single line track of ' ^the trip has much to recom- 
very cheap one at that— are the 571 km between Riyadh and mend it. 
facilities ’5f the' - Saudi Govern- the east coast port of Dam m am. Tickets are cheap. First class 
‘ment Railroad Organisation Nevertheless, for a new and for the full journey is SR30 

v (SGRRO). ■ - ‘ more relaxed look at par^: of (just over £4), second class 

■ ' “ SR20. . • J : 

The difference In the Swiss- 
made, air-conditioned coaches 
with piped music is between 
red-upholstered, spacious air- 
line seats and green-uphol- 
stered, comfortable double 
benches.' There is a restaurant 
car serving a tasty cuisine — 
indeed. International cuisine— 
of Chicken, chips, rice and 
sandwiches, washed down with 
Pepsi-Cola ana Teem (almost 
Seven-Up) for about £1 for a 
full meal. ' 

The carriages are kept 
scrupulously dean' by travelling 
attendants armed with plastic 
bags. Authority was provided 
— at least on the occasion I' 
travelled— -by a bulky uniformed 
man with a label on his chest 
clearly marked in Arabic and' 
English TRAIN DRIVER, and 
a tall, thin man identified as 
TRAIN CONDUCTOR-' 

The other amenities included 
a choice between Western' and 
Oriental toilets. And in the 
final, carriage the last rows of 
seats had been removed and- 
replaced by a large carpet for 
prayers— a sort of mosque on 
wheels.. 

The inevitable question asked 
by foreigners is how you can 
explain praying towards Mecca, 
while, on the move. The line 
heads gently south-east . from 
Riyadh through al-Khar j to 
Haradh where it turns north- 
wards to Dammam, passing 
throu^i Hofuf and the oil- 
pipeline crossroads of Abqaiqt 
So . yon might, as. it were,- be 
caught praying on the turn. But 
Islam, being the practical 
religion it is (and remember 
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YELEVfStON STREET . 

. P.O. BOX 9847 
RIYADH— SAUDI ARABIA 
. TEL : 33201 -33202-32208 
TLX: 202039 WAR DEH SJ 

Supply and installation of: 

-Wall to Wall carpets 
^Wallpapers * ' 

-Curtains.drapenes 
-Vertical louvres 

—Bedsheets, bed covers and linen 
-Furniture . 

-Lighting- - ■ - - 

-Complete interior decoration 


prayers are said . on aircraft, 
too) decrees that if a compass 
is not available to give guid- 
ance, then just do your best for 
Allah is everywhere. 

• For the journey itself — at 
present, it takes seven hours 
but when plans to build a direct 
link between Hofuf and Riyadh 
are carried out is will be down 
to four — report to the unpre- 
possessing station at Riyadh or 
the more businesslike one at 
Dammam an hour ahead of 
lime. Trains leave Riyadh daily 
at 08.29 and arrive at 15.36; and. 
vice versa 09.05 and 16.07. 

• The stations on the way are 
more halts than stations — a col- 
lection of buildings and shacks 
made from solid sleepers (half 
the track is being relaid. The 
main contrasts in- the scenery 
are betweoa the whiter .silkier 
tracts of desert occasional palm 
oases, and the. harsher hillocks 
and . escarpments. Outside 
Riyadh, used cars and industrial 
waste— mainly piles of tangled 
iron . rods— stretri) for , miles, 
maid ng. an even starker contrast 
with the desert , 

Recognition 

■ And other impressions? The 
unexpected passing -of the train 
coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, but temporarily parked in 
a siding, miles from anywhere, 
but with no flicker of mutual 
recognition from long robed 
passengers. But above all, there 
was the rare opportunity of 
seeing a whole Saudi family 
travelling, playing and eating 
together. Women may travel if 
accompanied— in . buses they 
have separate compartments — * 
In this case it was a father and 
son with several wives and Chil- 
dren ranging from the -pam- 
pered youngest ' infant,- a male, 
to a daughter, one year away 
fro mthe veil— already taking 
over her social role -within the 
family of looking, after the 
young. and old alike. ; 

To do a journey of a similar, 
length t in Britain ' but without 
the scenic distractions— say. 
between London- and Dumfries, 
iri Scotland — would: cost you 
anyt-hing between £23.50 • and 
(first class) £56.50. 
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{INCORPORATED IN HONG KONG). 


Capital: Saudi Rials 26,000,000 

<£NERAL AGENTS: BEO SEA DEVELOPMENT COUPARY UMiTED 


The Company set up by 
Saudi Bankers and business- 
men with Administration in 
Jeddah. Staffed by experi- 
enced Technicians, the 
Company is able to offer an 
efficient and first class 
service. The Company 
transacts all classes of 
insurance. 
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proudly announce the publication of 

A Handbook of theAl SaHid 

. RULING FAMILY OF SAUDI ARABIA 

by Colonel Brian Lees MV0 3 OBE 


This unique, handsome hardcover book lists all the 
members, male and female, of the A1 SaYid. Full family 
trees show the relationship of all the Princes and 
Princesses of the most powerful family in the Middle East. 
This work is the result of 4 years’ research by the world’s 
leading authority. 


Price: £25.00 


Postage within the UK £1-50, airmail £3.50, available 
direct from the Publishers. 


Royal Genealogies 

128 Kensington Church Street, London'WB 4BH 
Telephone OF 727 5627,01221 6109, Telex 298768 
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Economic changes 




THE FOREIGN visitor to Saudi 
Arabia rarely has time to 
venture beyond the • major 
conurbations of Jeddah, Riyadh 
and the East Coast 

While pre-occupied with a 
multitude of business appoint- 
ments. his vista is too often 
limited to the view from the 
taxi window from the airport 
to the hotel; It is an ultra- 
modern scene of high-rise 
buildings ’ and heavy traffic, 
with little to distinguish it out- 
wardly from other such placse 
in the world. And yet beyond 
these- cities there lies another 
Arabia where nearly half the 
total population lives. 

This other Arabia — rural 
Arabia — is still in many 
respects not greatly different 
from that encountered by the 
travellers of the nineteenth 
century, but it stands today on 
tiie brink of a total transforma- 
tion. . 

In contrast to the big cities, 
rural Saudi Arabia is still 
essentially an undeveloped 
country. Until about 10 years 
ago the oil wealth of the King- 
dom had largely passed it by, 
and its inhabitants led a very 
isolated and tradition-bound 
existence. 

Living conditions are, in 
general, still fairly simple and 
the average per capita income 
is relatively low. The great 
difference between Saudi 
Arabia and most other develop- 
ing countries is. of course, the 
almost limitless Government 
funds now available. Economic 
and social development that 
would elsewhere take a hundred 
years, is being telescoped into 
one generation in Saudi Arabia. 

For the passing visitor, it is 
still a land of great interest and 
beauty but at Tft esame time it 
is also afascinating study of the 
aims and problems of economic 
development. 

The traditional rural life of 
Saudi Arabia falls, broadly 
speaking, into one of three 
main types. There are, firstly, 
the oasis towns and villages 
that lie scattered in small hand- 
fufe all over hte country and 
whose principal livelibood is the 
cultivation of date-palm gardens 
irrigated from wells. 

In the shade of these walled 
gardens many vegetables are 
grown and fruit-trees such as 
peaches, pomegranates and 
limes — indeed, with the sound 
of rushing water in the back- 
ground, they have often been 
likened to a miniature paradise. 

In the south-west province 
of Asir, one encounters a 
totally different kind of land- 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


scape— mountain villages which 
as a result of a good rainfall 
are able to practise a much 
broader range of agriculture 
than the oases and are much 
more densely populated- Until 
quite recently such villages 
were, even by Arabian stan- 
dards. extremely isolated and 
often at feud with one another. 
To this day their handsome 
fortified houses and towers 
brood defensively over the ter- 
race fields. 

Finally there are the people 
for whom Arabia is most 
renowned, the bedouin tribes, 
who wander with their camels, 
goats and sheep throughout the 
desert pastures of the penin- 
sula. Although in most areas a 
minority, the bedouin have 
always been one of the leading 
influences on Arabian history 
and maintain a close relation- 
ship with the towns within their 
nomadic circuit 


Garish 


mud-brick today. New materials, 
principally. con crete and cement 
blocks, have taken the place .of 
the old and within a decade or 
so this traditional architecture 
will almost entirely have dis- 
appeared. . 

The principal activities of 
the rural towns these days are 
government administration and 
local trade. Modern industry, 
so prominent a feature of the 
outskirts of Riyadh. Jeddah and 
Dammam, play little part here . 
and, apart from cement works 
and similar building materials 
projects, there are few factories 
established in- rural areas. 

.The lack of- labour and the 
great distances from the princi- 
pal markets make it unlikely 
that any significant industrial 
growth will take place in the 
foreseeable future. 

Perhaps more important than 
the infrastructural changes in 
the towns and villages is the 
agricultural revolution now in 
progress. Previously water 



Nejdi Bedouin brew up one of the day’s maiiy cupsoftea 


desperate shortage- of indige- 
nous labour. The traditional 


The heart of a typical modern 
country town is dominated by 
a broad and noisy street full of 
Datsun and Toyota pick-ups and 
along which lie a garish range 
of shops and showrooms that 
evidence the new prosperity. 

Almost - without exception, 
the new towns are depressingly 
ugly. Behind this modern 
facade, however, there often 
lies the older, original town of 
considerable atmosphere and 
charm: an organic town whose 
towers, arches and labrynthlne 
alleyways reflect the growth and 
history - of many generations. 
Alas, even here the authorities 
have begun to ruthlessly cut 
through new roads with bull- 
dozers leaving many old 
houses with open half-gutted 
chambers gaping out over the 
shining macadam. 

Within the borders of Saudi 
Arabia, particularly in Nejd and 
Asir, there are several tradi- 
tions of a fine but unpretentious 
domestic architecture, usually 
in mud-brick. Some of these 
traditions go back in history 
for several thousand years; 
they are to be found on the 
walls of Assyrian palaces and 
Nabatean temples. 

But hardly anyone builds in 


wells were dug to relatively low standin'gof manual work 


shallow depths and the oasis 
villages used to follow the 
lines of the great wadi beds 
and basins - that overlie tbe 
easily accessible water. 

Today, with modern drilling 
equipment and diesel pumps, 
the Saudi farmer is able to tap 
much deeper levels and can 
thus irrigate areas that have 
hitherto been uncultivated. In 
districts such as Qasim, the 
green landscape, that used to 
he confined to the edges of .the 
oasis, has now spread out into 
the desert in broad new prairie 
fields. 

These new farms have 
already had a major impact on 
Saudi food production especi- 
ally in such itefas as milk, 
poultry, eggs and many kinds 
of basic vegetables. Most of 
the large agro-industrial pro- 
jects are based on foreign 
labour and equipment and 


in Saudi society has been 
exacerbated by the ready avail- 
ability of easier and better pay- 
ing jobs in other sectors. 

Traditional date palm planta- 
tions have been even more 
drastically affected. One of the 
saddest sights of modern 


quickly the .Bedouin, have - If this- water was valued at its 
adopted to the changed condi- full ecohomic replacement cost 
tons. >r t - - it- is po^Sble tiiat- much of the 

Today, with their varied fleets -more recent agricultural produc- 
of vehicles they are more tion would become- prohibitvely 
mobile than ever before and expensive. These - aspects are 


much less subject to the hazards 
of drought. Moreover, ihey 
obtain excellent prices fOr-their 
fresh meat "• 

Yet, at the same time,' the. 


unlikply . to. be . significant . for 
another 10 years or so but can- 
not be ignored: - 

An equally serious' question 
mark hangs over ' the future 


Arabia is the acres upon acres bedouin families are gradually- j evel bf^mproymert in' rural 


o f dying palm trees standing 
bare and stunted. Sometimes 
this is due to a fall in the- level 
of the water table but more 
often because the owner can- 
not afford to maintain and 
harvest his gardens. 

Dates, once a staple item of 
the - Saudi diet have been 
reduced to the role of a sweet- 
meat and priees no longer 
justify the time and money 
they require. 

For many'' oases, the existence 


being .sucked more, andunore- 
into the orbits of the 1 towns 1 fa 
order to benefit from education, 
health and oilier new govern- 
ment services and, overall,' their 
numbers are steadily declining. 


Expansion 


areas* Given the relatively small 
contribution . of! ? agriculture to 
the' Gross National Product, the 
rural ' population . is - already 
greatly ln excess of its economic 
mportapce andwiH. continue to 
decline unless . attractive ! new 
jobs opportunities are' created. 


"What is the future of these Nowadaysyouh^men mustgo 
rural areas of Saudi Arabia? In the big. cities- tt they .wish- to 
the short -term they . will eon- . ’ pursue- a good career^— and they . 
tinue to enjoy the benefit of -- rarely ;• retnrn;-_ the villages _ are 

t generous government aid.-- The increasingly becoming an -old 

of water at deeper levels^ and. Basic Infrastructure will- keep on inan’sv^rld. : It is obviously in 
therefore alternative- farming growing and: farming will con- the ove rall natio nal inter est th at 
has provided a farther lease of .tinue to. prosper; However, a ® balanced;.; population distribu- 


him vvm&u a xutuici ivaov. vi ,fc****»v w. % h , «. . , r- ■ 

financed by capital from the life. For other villages however number of question marks hang tion be maintained in this vast 


big cities but small farmers also 
have begun to adopt new tech- 
nology and more productive 
methods. 

However, despite generous 
grants and subsidies, farming 
in general is still held back by 
the unattractive level of whQle- 
sale purchase prices and a 


there is no such outlet and they over the longer term, 
face slow extinction. Similar In the first place, it must be 
circumstances prevail in some asked whether there fit really 
of the mountain villages of Asir . enough water to allow for con- 
where in many districts the ■ tinuous agriculturual expansion, 
narrow terraced fields have The new deeper aquifers are -of 
become uneconomic to work." pre-Mstoric origin and therefore purpese restored io the country- 
-One of the most surprising ■ irreplaceabl. lt is notknpwn.for side— for without a new sense 
aspects of modern Arabia is how certain how long they will last, of purpose, rural Arabs wil die. 


country Jiut how this goal . Is 
to ‘be -achieved is still far from 
clear: "'7 

Some kind’ of economic decen- 
tralisation must be attempted fa 
due . course, and - a sense of 


Towns and 



People who mean business 
in Saudi Arabia 


growing rapidly 


stay Inter •Continental. 


Inter-Continental Hotels were the first international 
hotel group to establish themselves in Saudi Arabia.They 
set the pace— and they set the standards. If you know the 
Inter-Continental standard you’ll know that this means 
unrivalled comfort, services and service. 

If you’re travelling to Saudi Arabia put yourself in good 
hands— in the hands of people who know the Arab World 
and who know what you want. Stay Inter-Continental. 


TATF 

Tkif— the Massarrah Inter- 
Continental. 10 minutes drive 
from Airport, situated in a valley 
and surrounded by gardens. 

Conference facilities for 400: 
full business services: restaurant 
serving Arabic and international 
cuisine; shops and in-house 
movies. 


MECCA 

Mecca Inter-Conti nental. 

45 minutes by taxi from Jeddah 
Airport— 8 minutes from centre of 
Mecca. 215 air-conditioned rooms 
and 5 villas. Secretarial and 
translation services: restaurants 
serving international cuisine: 
businessmens lounge; barber 
shop, gift shop and jeweller 


RIYADH 

Riyadh Inter-ContinentaL 
10 minutes from Airport. 5 minutes 
from centre of town and business 
district. Swimming pool and Health 
Club; floodlit tennis courts: 
restaurant serving Oriental and 
French specialities; barbecue on 


garden terrace (April-November]; 
S4-h< ‘ “ 







^4- hour room service. Conference 
facilities include auditorium 
seating 1400. simultaneous 
translation and secretarial services. 


THE BOUNDARIES of Nejd are 
not clearcut. At its most 
restricted definition, the term 
means the dis tries of Aaared. 
Wasftem. Sudayr and Yemamah 
which closely surround Riyadh. 

At its broadest (which is how 
we shall understand it), it 
embraces also Qaseem and Hayei 
to the North, Aflaj and Wadi 
Dawasir to the South, and 
Dawadimi and Khorais to the 
West and East, respectively. 

The Arabic word means a 
highland or upland area. But. 
while are area has a mean 
elevation of some 800 metres, 
it is only a step in the con- 
tinuous downward slope of .the 
peninsular which tilts imper- 
ceptibly from the Sarawat 
mountains of western Arabia 
down to the flats of the Arabian 
Gulf on the East. 

It is essentially a great oarren 
plateau of pale limestone with 
occasional intrusions of bare 
black granite bills. Fingers of 
red sand run through it from 
ihe Nefud sand deserts lo the 
north and the Rub al Khali to 
ihe South. 

Tbe spectacular limestone 
escarpment of Jebel Toweik 
running from North to South 
across its length, is its ;pfaal 
cord. The limestone plateau is 
everywhere eroded into wadis, 
which flow for perhaps ten days 
a year, but more importantly 
retain sufficient underground 
water to sustain life and a 
modest agriculture throughout 
the year. 


NEJD 


FRASER JOHNSON 


Palm gardens 




For reservations caUyour local Inter-Continental 
or Pan Am office or consult your travel agent 


••INTER* CONTINENTAUHOTELS 

More than 80 great hotels around the; 


For this has always been a 
predominantly settled land, con- 
trary to popular belief. Walled 
towns and villages of baked mud 
were built in the valleys, sur- 
rounded by palm gardens under- 
grown with citrus, pomegranate 
and fodder vetch. 

The smaller namadic popula- 
tion, keeping their herds on the 
bare pasturclands, supplied the 
towns with meat, butter and 
news io trade for daaes, coffee, 
tobacco and manufactures. 

In the half century since tbe 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia was 
founded, much of this tradi- 
tional physical pattern has 
changed. The balance between 
nomad and townsman has, of 
course, tilted dramatically and 
irreversibly in favour of the 
latter. 

The remaining nomads are 
rapidly urbanising, and are well 
supplied with motor transport 
and water trucks; the towns are 
no longer dependent on them 
for anything, though Nejdi 


lamb and mutton is still pre- 
ferred over imports from 
Somalia and New Zealand. 

Land under cultivation has 
greatly expanded, with deep- 
well drilling to tap fossil water 
aquifiers making irrigation 
-easier and a generous and wide- 
ranging subsidy programme, 
making - farming financially 
attractive. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
change is in the ' physical 
appearance of the towns and 
villages. The distinctive and 
very charming domestic archi- 
tecture of Nejd, with patterned 
mud walls and pointed crenell 2 - 
tions, has largely given way to 
concrete, badly built and of no 
architectural merit 

This change is above all 
evident in Riyadh, which has 
grown hugely, while other 
towns such as Hail, Boreldah 
and Oneizah, its equals 50 years 
ago. have grown relatively little. 

Less obvious, but more pro- 
found, is tiie opening of central 
Arabia to the outside world, 
which has fundamentally altered 
Nejdi attitudes. The previous 
exclusiveness, traditionalism and 
suspicion of foreigners and 
things foreign contrasts sharply 
with tiie recent- eager assimila- 
tion of technotogirial and 
materia] advances and the uni- 
versal desire of Nejdi youth to 
study abroad. 

The physical manifestation- of 
tbis opening-up of the Arabian 
heartland is In the busy new 
airports of the region and the 
constantly expanding road net- 
work, which now joins every 
village of any substance. It 
seems impossible that less than 
a century ago Palgrave and 
Doughty should be the first 
Europeans to explore this land, 
and that their lives should have 
been in constant peril. Or, 
that as late as tiie 1940s, every 
plane wishing to land at Riyadh 
should have required Ibn SaucPs 
express personal consent 

For tbis was a land in 
traditional isolation. None 
coveted it. The occasional 
Turkish incursion left little- 
mark, since tiie Turk had no 
enduring interest in so barren 
a land and contented, himself- 
with intervening only vrtvena 
trrowrh in Nejdi fortunes 


threatened to barm his interests 
elsewhere, in Hejaz or the 
lands to the north. 

The ruins of Diriyya, the old 
capital of tiie Al Saud some 
miles north of Riyadh, are a 
witness to one such expedition 
by Ibraheem Pasha in 1818. 

The dominant theme of- the 
political history of Nejd is an 

internal one of the continuous 

rivalry between the Rasheed of -have:- grown 


Hail and the 
Diriyya/Riyadfi. 


AJ Saud of 
a convoluted 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


tale whose outcome the- shifting 
allegiances' of _ the towns of 
Qaseem and the kaleidoscopic 
loyalties of the great Bedu 
tribes made uncertain until the 
-final capture , of Hall by King 
Abdul Aziz in 1921. 

From that time until 1934,' 
when the present frontier with 
Yemen -was established, the 
Saud control- of -the country -was 
gradually .■ strengthened; - and 
with it the spread of.' Nejdi 
manners and. Wahhabi beliefs. 

The distinctive manners of 
Nejd are inseparable from the 
teachings' of Wahhabism, which 
enjoin a strict, and puritanical 
observance of Quranic; pre- 
cepts; The fortunes of Wahha- 
bism and the house of Ai Saud 
and. -prospered 


together, .the one supporting the 
other.. 



BASIC 

CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRIES 

LTD.- 


SAUDI ARABIA’S 
FIRST CHEMICAL PUNT 


: Manufacturers of; 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID : 

SODIUM HYDROXIDE . ’ 

. . LIQUID CHLORINE ' ^ 

SODIUM HYP0.Q3LORITE 


Solvents 


ALSO STOCK: 

Refrigerants » Laundry Chemical* 


PotoweBume Foam Chemicals 
Cormir Concrete Chemicals' 
Oilfield Chemicals 
General Chemicals 


P.O. BOX 1053, DAMMAM. SAUDI ARABIA • 
Cables: “Chemicals* - Telex: 601468 BOL SJ - CJfciws " 
Tel: Dammam 8323466.8331602, Riyadh 66759 
Riyadh Office: P-O. Box.4ilB3.Teiex 202823 *CSKYI>^& 
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:.- ; ’ .... A stree£marfee£ m ffce centre of Jeddah. In the background are some of the old Turkish houses, 
. :‘ ;.• brie of the city's few remaining linsk with the past 


* * i * food supply 


Cosmopolitan region 
owing much to Mecca 


BA* 1 . 
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TOE HOUSE, of Al'Mutlaq oace 
provided hereditary standard- 
bearers in the Nejdi armies of 
Abdul. Aziz Bin Saud, the 
founder of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. Their descendants 
now. own a flourishing: furniture 
business in the -Hejaz, the 
western, region that includes the 
towns of Mecca and Jeddah. 

Yet the population of the 
Hepar has 'never been homo- 
geneous. Since the time of the 
Prophet the annual Pilgrimage, 
slavery , and the eastern trade 
brought a melange of Had- 
hrarnis, East and West Africans, 
Persians, Kurds, 'Javanese, 
Indians and northern Arabs to 
the towns. Recent migrants 
from Nejd, the central region, 
including such - great names as 
JhfFali and 01 ay an, have become 
as Hejazi ate'the Tamjoom family 
from Egypt or the Aiirezas of 
Persia. 

The cosmopolitan Hejaz re- 
mains distinct from the more 
austere Nejd, though the capi- 
tal's dress and outward -custom . 
have been imposed by the 
imeal nd political descendants 
of. Abdul Aziz, who took the 
Hejaz in 1924-1925. Yet even 
now, only a quarter of Jeddah's 
million souls are Saudi 

The Hejaz is a broad strip of 
poor land cramped between the 
sharp reefs of the Red Sea and 
a chain of mountains which 
stretches from Mecca to Aden. 
It is famed above all for its heat 
and humidity, which is tempered 
bn the coast by a breeze from 
the north-west that blows most 
days, of the year. 

The did defindtioo o£ Hejaz, 

: which stretched under the Turks 
and the Sharifs of Mecca from 
Aqaba as far south as tile tribes 
of Baba would allow, has been 
abolished by the AlrSaud; the 
gpverhorates of Tabuk. Mecca 
and Medina coyer the old region. 

Cultivation is alight except in 
the . gardens around the hiR 
town of- Taif or, lie -wacHs that 
drain the Hejaz hills. lie wadi 
plantations, worked by- black 
slaves- in tie tine of T. E. 
Lawrence,' have d echoed with 
tiie drift- of . men to the towns 
and the ; expensive drilling of 
wells -for town water. Instead, 
what prosperity Hijaz has 
enjoyed has risen and f alien 
with the pilgrimage .and Jad- 
dah’s fortunes as a port of . 
transit an d’ import, first for 
Mecca and the irilgrhns, now for 
the while kingdom. 

Tribal life has declined. There 
remain, in the extreme north, 
the Huwaltat and Bani Atiyah, 


HEJAZ 

JOHN CLOSE 


two large clans which were 
closely allied and shared one 
another's dim, or rangeland; 
the Jnliainah, a tribe that was 
acquiescent in Turkish rule; the 
fierce and unreliable Harb, who 
came to live mostly off pilgrim 
pickings and the Sharif’s sub- 
sidy; their blood enemies, the 
Nejdi Otaibah, whose dim often 
spilled into Hejaz; and the 
Ghamid mid Zahran of the Bah a 
mountains. 

Hejaz'feU under the Turkish 
Ottoman hand in the early 
years of the 16th century and 
remained so, but for Wahhabite 
and Egyptian interruptions in 
the 19th century, until the 
collapse of the Porte in 1913. 
Hejaz was fairly independent, 
even by the relaxed standards 
of Turkish rule: the Turkish 
governor, whose provincial seat 
was at Mecca, shared power 
with the Sharifs of Mecca, 
descended from the Prophet, 
the two existing- side by side 
much as a British resident and 
his maharaja. 

Conflict 

Tribal . allegiance was ever 
divided between the two. while 
the towns of Mecca and Medina 
escaped both the Ottoman head 
tax and a general muster in 
1914. 

As Turkish power waned so 
did. the power of their nominee, 
Sbariff Hussein, wax until his 
writ extended to the Wadi 
Bisbah in the soul*, and north 
to the edge of the Unaizah 
country. Hussein successfully 
blocked Ottoman attempts to ex- 
tend the Hejaz Railway to 
Mecca to consolidate its control. 

British intelligence exploited 
the Sharifs ambitions and 
poured nearly £llm in gold fnto 
the Sharifs treasury. Much of 
it went to keep- the Harb sweet, 
but on June 5, 1916, Hussein’s 
sons, Ali and Faisal and 
Abdullah announced their re- 
volt. Jeddah surrendered 11 
days later, followed quickly by 
• Me c c a, Yaniib, and Taif. 
Hussein was recognised by 
Britain and- France as King of 
the Hejaz in December. He 
assumed the grandiose title of 


king of the Arab Nation the 
next October. 

Yet though Lawrence of 
Arabia helped take the Arab 
Revolt to Damascus, and Faisal 
and Abdullah ended up with 
thrones in the north, Hussein 
could not resist the growing 
Wahhabite power in central 
Arabia. Angered by Hussein’s 
pretensions, and eager for 
land. Bin Saud unleashed his 
fanatical Otaibah Ikhwan 
against a Hejazi expedition in 
Wadi Turab a on the marches of 
Nejd in 1920. The battlefield 
is strewn with the bleached 
bones of Hejazi dead to this 
day. 

In late 1 924, tile Otaibah 
butchered the inhabitants of 
Taif and occupied Mecca peace- 
fully. Jedda hwas left with 
only its coral walls, a raggle- 
taggle army of mercenaries 
and destitutes (called by Hus- 
sein * drinkers of the milk 
war ") and a few White Russian 
aviators to keep the Wabhabites 
out 

Abdul Aziz 3m Saud waited, 
while starvation, disease, and 
exhaustion made the cily bereft 
of 25,)000 people. In a year 
of nriseTy with Jeddah under 
siege, ibn Saud found in the 
Alireza family a fifth column 
to rival the Algasaibis in Hofuf. 
Abdullah Alirev kept his post 
as civil governor throughout the 
siege but his nephew Qasim 
Zainal Alireza was jailed when 
an incriminating letter was 
found in the lines. ■ 

In December 1925, Abdullah 
handed the city over to Abdul 
Aziz and Ali went into exile. 
As a gesture of thanks for their 
support, the Saudi kings permit 
the Aiirezas to appear at the 
Royal Diwan with their ghutras, 
or head-dresses, folded inform- 
ally over the head. 

From the beginning, 
to the sophistication and 
Wahhabite power was tempered 
sensibilities of Hejaz. A council 
of Hejaz notables was formed 
to advise Faisal, the King’s 
viceroy. 

The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Virtue and the Dis- 
couragement of Vice, rampant 


Towns of Nejd CONTINUED prom PREVIOUS PAGE 


As Mohammed bin Abdul 
Wahhab, the 18th-century 
preacher from Horsirosla (spin® „ 
15 mites up --the Wadi- Hanifa 
from Riyadh)’ found • powerful 
patronage in Diriyya, so later 
King - Abdul Aziz found, the \ 
militant .-zeal. ~ bis_ co- 
sectarians ^"powerful aid ' in his 
unification of the country- 
The ruins of Ghat-Ghat .-and 
other villages in Nejd. estab- 
lished as a reward for the 
services of the Ikhwan (the 
fighting arm of Wahhabism who 
to terrified Hejaz and Asjrl; 
remain as testimony to . this 
interdependence. 

Whether this creed flourished 
in Nejd because it struck an- 
erigt jn g sympathetic chord in 
the Nejdi character, used as it 
was to a harsh environment and 
meagre Using* is here beside 
the point' _ 

The fact remains that in Nejd 
today drivers of the universal - 
Batson pick-ups puli off the 
road at prayer times to /a°e 
and office staff fron i 
directors to delta keep prayer 
rugs eonspEfeaousJy. by their 
desks;'. .• : . 

The faith is as real and vital 
as Christianity, was in Victorian 
England; :1ft it distractions from 
its observance are not tolerated. 


Officers e£ the Society for the 
Protection of Virtue and Pre- 
vention. of Vice, who have police 
powers* ensure that shops shut 
.during the times of prayer, that 
women dress inoffensively and 
that public conduct generally is 
within- the strict bounds of the 
Wahhabi code. * 

Huge influx 

For it is realised that reli- 
gious observance is a frail 
thing, and that the huge influx 
not only of foreigners but of 
Saudis frpm other, traditionally 
less strict parts of the country 
could lead to a loosening of the 
Nejdi code of conduct 

. Outride Nejd, Saudis take 
hard to this strict code, and 
will smilingly remind a visitor 
that he is not in Nejd, as sum- 
dent explanation for their 
looser observance of many 
socio-religious aspects of Is l am. 
Thus, the wearing of gold or 
sflk, or the smoking of tobacco, 
will he less frowned on in 
Hejaz than in Riyadh. 

.Within tine overall Nejdi 
char acter^ with its virtues of 
devoutness,' politeness, hospi- 
tality and sobr (the pre- 
eminent virtue of patient forti- 
tude)! a«d its shortcomings of 


hardness, xenophobia and, what 
Doughty called, “the glozing 
tongue,” there are regional 
differences. 

Oneizah, for example, is 
known tor its open hospitality, 
as its neighbour, Bureidah, for 
its piety. 

One interesting aside demon- 
strates the industry and thrift 
inculcated by the Nejdi charac- 
ter. In. the days before oil, 
many familie s . from central 
Arabia emigrated to the Gulf 
coast to find work, first as pearl 
fishers and latterly as mer- 
chants and businessmen. These 
gamp families — the Zamils. of 
.Oneizah, the Bassams, Tamixois, 
Olayans and Reshaids — are now 
among the leading business 
families of the Eastern. Pro- 
vince. ■ 

Despite the superficial 
changes— the increasing glitter 
of Riyadh and the growing 
sophistication of the people— 
Nejd remains fundamentally 
different from toe rest of 
Arabia and has an. enduring 
quality. Nothing can change 
the hot, hard climate and the 
limitless, bare horizons. 
Equally, nothing will change 
the Nejdi, until he ceases to 
be proud of his origins. 


since the 19th century in Nejd, 
swept into, the freewheeling 
Hejaz. Sacrilegious tombs were 
laid low and music, among 
other heresies, weeded out; but 
the ban on smoking was lifted 
for the sake of the Jeddah 
tobacco merchants. The grow- 
ing non-Muslim community was 
allowed to bay alcohol until 
1952. 

The struggle against Hejazi. 
hedonism has not succeeded. 
Gone are the days when the 
Jeddah amusement park doused I 
its lights when Faisal was in the < 
town. Glutted with foreigners, 
the Western Region has long 
been a buffer; the diplomatic 
corps will remain in Jeddah for 
the immediate future, rather 

With the depression, of toe 
1930s, the pilgrimage failed and 
Abdul Aziz was obliged to look 
elsewhere for funds. La 1933, 
bis Finance Minis ter and fac- 
totum, Abdullah Sul aim an, 
signed an oil concession with 
Standard 051 of California in 
Jeddah, for £50.000 on gold 
down. The Sulaimans are now 
reputed to be toe richest family 
in Jeddah, but the whole region 
has prospered immeasurably 
since the first oil began to flow 
in Hasa in 1938. 

Jeddah port, which boasted 
a throughput of just 600,000 
tons a year in 1946, now handles 
cargo of more than 8m tons. 
Yanbu, whose population of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 in the 
early years was beggared by the 
increasing diversion of the pil- 
grims to Jeddah, is to have an 
industrial dty of 100,000 people 
by the end of toe decade. Crude 
oil and NGL pipelines now being 
laid over the Hejaz range win 
feed a domestic and export 
refinery, a petro-chemical com- 
plex, an export terminal and 
a gas fractionation point 

The little roadstead of 
Rabegh, springboard of the. 
Arab Revolt is also to have a 
250,000 barrels per day 
refinery, supplied from Yanbu. 
In the far north, Dhuba and 
the fine Turkish port of Wejh 
have done well from the huge 
project to construct a military 
city at Tabuk. That town is an 
important base for armour and 
the Royal Saudi Air Force. 

Mecca and Medina have also 
expanded rapidly, with a_ 
catastrophic impact on the 
traditional architecture and 
feeling of the holy towns. 

To serve Hejaz and the 
Pilgrimage, the Government is 
building a new airport between 
Jeddah and the Obhor Creek. 
It will be larger than Manhattan 
Island, and every Saudi man, 
woman and child could pass 
through it in its first year | 
without straining the airport’s i 
capacity. Its cost has entered 
the realm of fantasy, but this ! 
certainly will not be less than 
5101m at today’s prices. Its 
Eajj Terminal, toe largest 
building in the world, has been 
designed to welcome .more 
than a milli on pilgrims,' 

As in every region of the 
country, there are grumbles. 
The decline in influence of the 
Jeddah merchants, in relation 
to those of Nejd, has been a 
blow; while even the relatively 
fluid social^, life has seen 
changes over the past . five 
years. 

'to the old days, rich and j 
poor knew their place and what 
each other was up to. Those 
whose family Efe was not toe 
province of outsiders could 
count on the tad of friends, 
while those who were more 
open were as easily under- 
stood. No-one today is quite 
sure any more how an acquain- 
tance or even a dose friend 
will react to the most well- 
meaning of conversational 
forays or acts. 

The old and toe middle-aged 
find the new world disconcert- 
ing. The • young know no 
different 
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The International Food Company, trading and operating an own label programme 
under the name FOODIC, recognised the necessity for modem and extensive facilities 
to meet the rapidly growing Food Service Industry. 

Foodie with its' central warehouse in Jeddah and distribution points throughout the 
Kingdom is able to ensure continuity of supply of Institutional pack sizes to satisfy the 
needs of the volume user. 

With a multi national workforce. Foodie are also able to meet the demanding 
requirements and specification of Hotels, Restaurants, and Airline Catering Establish- 
ments. Companies that have used Foodie’s services include many well known 
international organisations. J . . 


Head Office P. O. Box 789 Riyadh Tel. 4783336 

Telex : 202394 Samec SJ-C.R. 20415 Cable Foodie -Riyadh 
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construction companies 


the Middle East is 


forest territory. 


'hush’s home. 



CAT has been a Middle East company 
for36 years. Itgives us an enormous 
advantage over construction companies 
not so familiarwrth this vital area. 

Thesame istrue in Nigeria, where we've 
been in businessnowforover20years. 

We've had moretimetogetto knowthe localterrain. 
We've had moretime,too,to build up an enviable track 
record for punctual completion of turnkey and other 
projects. 

A wide technical capability plus unrivalled local know- 
how-ifs a winning combination. 


w 


C.A.T SL MOTHERCAT 


RO. Box 11-1 036, Beirut Lebanon. Telex CAT 2061 6 LE 
RO. Box 338, Al-Khobar, Saudi Arabia. Telex: 67029 
RO. Box 1244, Lagos, Nigeria. Cables: MOTHERCAT LAGOS 
Cycat Co. Ltd. RO. Box 1686, Limassol, Cyprus. Telex: 3169 
Eurocat, 27 rue Galilee, 75116 Paris, France. Telex: 612320 
c/o lncotes, 1 Gt. Cumberland Place, London W1H 7AL. Telex: 21128 


Civil Engineering - Building - Pipelines - Mechanical and Electrical Construction 
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Holiday Inn, Middle East 



Manama 
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Salalah 


EGYPT 

Sphinx 


HOLIDAY INNS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
BAHRAIN UJML U.A.E. JORDAN EGYPT 

Abu Dhabi Sharjah Amman Pyramids 
U.A.E. GREECE JORDAN 
KhorFakkart Athens Aqaba 
OPENING SOON 

KUWAIT SAUDI ARABIA SAUDI ARABIA 

Kuwait Qty Jeddah Yonbu 

The Holiday Inn welcome means that we treat you 
as a friend. We want you to feel welcome and 
comfortable. With the superb Holiday Inn service, 
deluxe accommodation and cuisine both international 
and traditional, we give you the highest standard of 
hospitality in the Middle East; but that's what you 
expect from the world's biggest hotel chain. All our 
hotels have full meeting, secretarial, and telex facilities. 

The Holiday Inn welaDme also meansihat — 

• Accompanying WIFE stays FREE at mosHrateis. 


• CHILDREN under twelve, sharing their parents' room 
always stay FREE! 

For rates and reservations contact your nearest 
Holiday Inn International Sales Office or any Holiday 
Inn Hotel; and remember, there is no service charge 
at most Holiday inns! 
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The Saudi Royal Family entertains the leaders.of the United Arab Emirates-jcmd Qat^^t camel races near 
Riyadh.. Front row , from left to right: Crown Prince Fahd; Sheikli Khalifa; Ruler opQabafiS 


_ . _ . , SheikH Zayid, 

President of ' the UAE and Ruter of Abu Dhabi; - King Khaled ; Sheikh Rashid, Vice-Presid^ntvfthoB'AE and 
Ruler of Dubai . Prince Abdullah , head of the National Guard, sits- behind fhe tabtdjt0xt r io . King Khaled 
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AT THE beginning of 1920, in 
Che mild months of January and 
February when travel in Arabia 
was rather pleasant, the British 
political agent in Bahrain paid 
a visit to the governor of Ion 
Saud’s eastern domains in his 
capital at Hofuf. 

The agent, Harold Dickson, 
who later became famous as 
adviser to the ruler of Kuwait, 
wrote a report on his visit to his 
superior, the Resident at 
Bushire, describing Bin Jiluwi, 
the governor, and also the con- 
versations the two had held and 
his journeys between the great 
Hasa oasis, which has Hofuf as 
its centre, and the coast. 

His report contained a reveal- 
ing anecdote, which ran as 
follows: 

“ Incidentally one of the 
escort, Marzuk by name, was the 
chief executioner in Hasa. He 
told me Bin Jiluwi had fixed 
Thursdays for executions. These 
were done in public in the 
market place and the body left 
untO night-falL He himself 
had decapitated 22 men and had. 
cut off the hands of scores. 

“ The latter process, . he 
grimly said, did not hurt, but 
what did make men cry out was 
putting the severed stump into 
boiling fat. Marzuk believed the 
fact that executions had become 
rare these days was owing to 
the fear with which Bin Jiluwi 
was held. 

** One interesting story he told 
me as being typical of Bin 
JUumi’s methods. A man came 
and reported to Bin Jiluwi that 
he had seen a bag of coffee lying 
on the high road between 
Riyadh and Hasa, but within 
the latters’ borders. Bin 
Jiluwi thereupon asked him 
how he knew .it was coffee. The 
wretched man said: # I kicked 
the back and so knew it to be 
coffee.” ‘Well then,' said Bin 
Jiluwi. * don’t be curious in 
future and kick any more bags 
on the Imam’s (Ibn Saud’s) 
highway. Off with his right big 
toe." Marzuk did the needful." 
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Abdel-Mohsin’s government, within days of th econquest of 
since his father moved from- Hasa in May, 1913, the shaikh 
Hofuf in the early 1950s, was of SeHiat, a Shia comumty near 
□o more pi an a string of houses. Qatif which surrendered a few- 
two deep along the short of the weeks later,- wrote .to the! 


in a despatch .'by.' "the -'.'political 
agent: ** On; my return here I 
find- that when a "prominent 
merchant, Mohammad- Yateem, 
recently ran ;over ;a Nejdi in 
his car, fhe was at once sum- 
moned .by the Algosaibis who 
severely, iepamanded. him for 
having:' Injured a- -.subject • of 
HJf. King Ibn Saud. He-, was 
later prosecuted by the police, 
but their action; .caused much 
comment” .• 


Boredom 


Dickson’s 
volumes on 
boredom of 


report speaks 
the poverty and 
life in Arabia 


Gulf. 

The main ports in 1913 were 
Jubail, Darin — the harbour for 
Qatif — and Uqair-^-the harbour 
for Hasa — all of them doing 


British political agent In 
Bahrain asking if bis. people, 
might be taken under British 
protection. 

In the files of the Bahrain 


. Among : 'other things, •' tins 
incident illustrates how - much 
more developed, and open' to 
the outside world was Bahrain 
compared with,. Saudi Arabia. 
This was mainly - because* of 


before oil, when something as much of their trade with the Agency, which are now housed . ?r • t~~ s grafter prosperity, 
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trivial as the discovery of a bag 
of coffee could cause a man to 
go specially to the governor’s 
majlis to talk about it The 
report is also significant as a 
description of the way that part 


deep water port of Bahrain, 
which was where the ocean- 
going steamers called. 

The population centres were 
the Qatif oasis, which by the 
1930s was reckoned to have a 


in the India Office Libraiy in -J*' .-trading . history and the 
London, there are records of Presence,, which in- 

Shias from Hasa and Qatif in cmded not just the PA but also 
the 1920s and 1930s appealing '■■ Sir Charles Belgretfe, Who was 
to the British to intercede on "®wviser-rto the ruler 'and .who 
their behalf with Bin Jfluwi. ran ™ e is land in a benevolent. 


of the 


remained governors 
Eastern Province. 

Following the riots in Qatif. 
late last year, and in February 
this year, in which the Shia 
muslims who account for virtu- 
ally all of the town’s population 
expressed their resentment at 
being second class citizens 
under the rule of the Sauds and 
Bin Jiluwis, there is now some 
question as to whether Abdel- 
Mohsin bin Saud, the grandson 
of the original Abdullah bin 
Jiluwi, will remain as governor 


with supreme 


Mainland trips 


of Arabia was ruled by a man - p0 pui at i 0I1 0 f some 80,000, and they would base' ** wer ® 

whose descendents have since n 0 f U f and Mubarraz in the their claim on the fact that they English, country town and 

Hasa oasis, which was many ^° m rr? r ®till 

times bigger than Qatif and part -?^ *^e Bahrain Shia com- 

less wretchedly poor. munity. 

QatiFs population was 

entirely Shia, while Hasa had 
a Shia majority which' the 
Sauds and Abdullah bin Jiluwi, 
who was a close relation and 

brother in arms of the Sultan, 

proceeded to dilute as much as Algosaibi faily trying to extend" 

possible by settling Sunnis the authority of the madnlaiuT' 'Iu r the later- 1930s ajuf 1340s, 
from the Nejd in the oasis. government, over- anyone of Saudj.authorife became 
Nowadays, the conquest is ,? r . Eastern Province, tepsaggres^e in their dealings 

represented as a “liberation” °5 1 ?, n living in. Bafhraio. and stales.' Throughout 


More frequent, because of 
more immediate concern to the 


British, are references to the 


he a., mayor 
powers. 

Gars, in 1930, were virtually 
unknown in Saudi Arabia,, and 
the punishment given.-.'-.; to 
Mqhatemad Yateem by- the 
Bahrain court- was. even more 
out of another -world. He had 
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or be allowed to exercise the from Turkish rule, but what ■?* same time-' di Sfrimm at*. ^ Britisb in terest 

same independence in govern- little evidence there is of the iP'L against Shia merchants of “ e Cmf was increasing as a 
ment that he has enjoyed population’s reaction in 1913 is ^^rain in such roatters as the re®4« - <« the oil; companies’ 

* a ,-Ai pffintin*! nf r InrAPacr in. -aI! ‘ La _ 


hitherto. 

The Qatif riots were impor- 
tant not only because they took 
place in the Kingdom's oil bear- 
ing region, but because they 
were the first open and repeated 


and difficult to 


ambivalent 
assess. 

There was certainly a Nejdi 
party in Hasa, led by the 
Algosaibi family, which became 
the Sultan's agents in Bahrain 


granting of permission 
trips to the mainland 


On one occasion a tfieft 
occurred in Bahrain in which 
.accuser and the 


both the 


for- in -.-mil.-, concessions. 

- .' This, together with the, .pay- 
ment of concession rentals and 
in -Bahrain's case- the; first oil 
revenues, made' the Gulf states 
emerge "as* stronger 
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w!'? re of - Hassawi independent -entities? ' ■ 


more 


violent expression of dissent by .after the conquest, and there is origin* The accuser LfLt ♦.! 

ordinary people since Saudi no doubt that Saud/Jiluwi rule Bin .Jiluwi. «-™guem nation 

Arabia began to turn itsdf into brought law »d _o Me r and 5„“? 


after the 


a modern State 
Second World War. 

The origins of the riots go 
risht back to 1913, when Abdel- 
Aziz Ibn Saud. the Sultan of 
Nejd, conquered the eastern re 


freedom, from bedouin^ 


after the confusion that marked have tin* arnicQrtT«^* t ^“““ .“f ^ vt - xais centuay — 

the later decadent -years .of The fa HaS sent for trial, thoq^i Jewxah the : SuSce, 


Ottoman regime.* ' ' L ' .. ' ' - ■ :'vS?0>Ie'' to 

There is every reason to ^ agent not greats, deal. of 

believe that, even if Bin Jiluwi’s . ab ° ut matter --and-. remamfe.-in Telations 
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giop in one of the first of a methods -were brutal, he won ^^v^Hed to keep the man In Gulf ^states... and 


series of campaigns that led to 
the creation of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 

At the time of the conquest, 
the modem towns of Dhahran 
and Alkhobar. not to mention 
Abqaiq and Has Tanura and 
the other oil settlements, were 
non-existent 

Damman, now the capital- of 
the Province and tire seat- of 


Bahrain, it is quite probable Saudi Arabia -to thfe day.' 
that the accused would have The , advera .of ioH' isras also 
been despatched to the main- in 

land, to all the lower Gulf 

sUtes the rulers were much in^ a ^^?^V:-# , *’*Pfa»r;ehair- 
awe of Bin Jiluwi and even & recently: 
turned a bhnd eye to " We'irert ; ; "Gtwfiena to th« 

controlled more closely than subjects paying tax ! 

the province’s Sunni inhabit- “ jn -- 1 - S v ®Jldur;blm.d; we were . a 

ants. , Another fOf; them. 

It is • no - coincidence -fhat- oeeuTred iYu 1930, was 


much credit for this achieve- 
ment On the other hand, the 
Shins were seen not so much as 
ordinary citizens of the new 
government, but as a con- 
quered 1 subject race . to be 
exploited comerdally and to be 
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. THAT SAtlBl ARABIA-; is cot . - . • • 

a .'Couirif? just 6t sand arid doiir. ?i • ‘ r 
flatiand is weH-JoBown, but Wen 
Saufiis trom the north tend to 
sgeakof .Asir in the-" south -west ■ 
wiffi -B TKrtain awe/ .- . 

-While .mapping. the- - border 
between yemen. ^nd Asir for 
Kfflg. Abdul Aziz in the 3530s. 

Hairy ^t. John .Philby. wrote to . 
bi££lwife - Irbitt -the Monday 
Ma*et «E .Wadi Beishr ** : Tfie- ~ 
gskf$Bii Of Eden mtfst be very-' 
like.^ds vail ey and. the human 
beings one meets from- time- to *• 
tiwe.?.; might .'have stepped 
straight eut of -Genesfe Naked -.' 
except .-for a laiflrfoth. .and .. 
sometimes a ride and with very 
fuzzy greased hair. 

" All prefer walking to riding, 
and drink from the brook when- 
ever they are thirsty. When 
tending goats on the hillside 
they sit so still just like 
monkeys that one doesn't 
notice them unless they move 
or speak.” 

For many living in Saudi ■ -4 farming settlement in 
Arabia. Asir is indeed a kind of . cultivate palms, winter i 
paradise: when Jeddah boasted for 

only a single tree, the hillsides - - • 

of the Balahmar country were 

covered in forest. Many forget 

that even after the Saudi cam- 

. paigns of the 1920s and T 930s. A( 

Asir remained one of the more 
dangerous and less- accessible 

places. Tall watch towers, of JAMES 

stone on the escarpment and ' 

mud on the inland hills, attest — — 

to the tribal violence that dis- 

turbed the hundreds of tiny t . ,, . , 

hamlets where Asir’s farmers Moscow-backed government 
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A fanning settlement in the Asir region of the south-west. The Asiri farmers 
cultivate palms, winter wheat, durra maize, sorghum and Egyptian clover for 
fodder , vines, apricot and fig trees 


St RiScen 1 ^:erracM and ruined National Democratic Front in and 32 bridges before Abha is Balahmar north of Abha^pas- 

buSK sh£f North Yemen. At the same time; joined to the port of Jizan. Jure U so good thM a nomadic 

former farm orosneritv has the base at Khamis Mushait is Historically, the escarpment life was newer necessary. TTte 

£2Ed Five Vefre $ the site of an early warning must have been all but impas- Agriculture Ministry has found 

drought and a shower of govern- 5 * rt" >1K soWe wd tte mcenso mde co^ XwTSLk 


■ — ..... . . On religion, for all the hotch- 

* potch of confession in Asir, the 

ACID Wahhabite interpretion of 

Islam has taken hold, though in 
devotion . to detail the 
JAMES BUCHAN inhabitants of Wadi Beish 

■ would scarcely pass muster in 

.... ■■ ■- Nejd. 

In the central area, parti cu- 

the Moscow-backed government down from Jebel Souda to the jf_fly the county of the Bani 
in Aden and of the. opposition Tihama will need 13 tunnels Shahr around Nimas and the 


Jeddah ana tne eastern vvxme tne popular ana acces- - — , t .. _ Pilgrimage At the Feast of 

Province, where men from the sible Governor, Prince Khaled fragmented tribes that sacrifice the road north is 

Qahtan tribes of the south have AI-Faisal, welcomes new light warred and feuded until the ,- anmied ^th Tovotas full of 
been settled for over 20 years, industry, his economic. priorities Saudi peace came also created camels and sheen 
In the dry wadi mouths of are to bolster farming and the obstacles. The Roman expedi- 
the east there are - overweight special attractions of the pro- turn of -3 BC appears to have On terraces and in the warn, 

young bedouin? returiied frbm vince, and to encourage tourism, suffered appalling losses on its bottoms, the Asiri farmers eulti- 
serviee in " the Kuwait Police A vast tract of escarpment to the return from the incense towns; vate palms, winter wheat, durra 
Force, ■ In 1916, the spies of west and south of the capital * rock carving m the wilderness maize, sorghum, and Egyptian 
the British Arab Bureau esti- has been set aside for a national of Masane shows a figure in a clover for fodder, vines, apneot 
mated the. population of Abha, park on the American model P lu J”® d 5” d ? g „ tre “ : ^ 7 Br J? ,n ?°~ 
the provincial capital, at 20,000. while there is considerable embowellel. An Egyptian army duced tomatoes and rather difr 
It is only just doable that now. sympathy for the introduction camped in Wadi Bisha for two agreeable olives. These are sold 

of measures -to protect the wild- weeks in 1834 but made no pro- jn the important market towns 


Eastern While the popular and acces- 


Bisha and Mecca. 


sacrifice animals during the 


remarkably S*® 5 * south. 


of Khamis Mushait and Abha, 


The Turks made an effort to or a* the weekly markets of the 
bring the area under control in south, but poor -roads prevent 


P na A lint life, which is remarkably 8™® “H™- ... of Khamis Mushait and Abha, 

i J&oail unit diverse The Turks made an effort to or at the weekly markets of the 

' Completion of a road to link - ' pntnnmlftpv Arir bring the area under control in south, hut poor -roads prevent 

1 Abha with 'Jeddah lest year J£ fS ™ the 1870s, wresting Abha from any but the most limited export 

l means that Asir * is being EJf 1 “* dl ® oult the Bani Murghaim, but their to Jeddah and the price of most 

t ; . absorbed more rapidly into the i >ro J Ln ' ce lortt ? s a authority was strictly limited to produce cannot be maintained 

i MdeX the mtSoT. Ajfaiit rejnon of very amtat Krecun- that rtglon „ d the small in season. 

3 SlSes we“ 5™ an i h,rbour of Q“"f“dha. The 

jS -mdteh recnSisS, HyundS »< •>» « Food smuj-jrlin? 

VS fc.v ™ Shield and. straddles a steep , a fc. , n interest. More success- r oon smuggling 


In poplar , entomology. Asir tbe wrestu g Ab ha from any but the most limited export 
means oafficuit «r hard to pass. t {j e g-^jj Murghaim, but their to Jeddah and the price of most 


provided electricity 


ui^omcQ^te Wo^ plante J EwnSiSy “iy ® n ^ a f ed smu^ling subsi- 

serve a delayed boom in build- 7m et in. a few miles to SSSSS SSSaH g%SS!VFi£i Td too? 

the hot and windy Tehama plain grass villages of Jizan but also S r fhi^interlSd^ ^ 


At the same time, the Qahtan 
and Bani Yam in the sooth are 


im,, uic uui uiu *»***“• erass villages oi aizan uu 

paM&^eM “115* JIM >”^<1 <* «» ■ 


former domain of the Idrissi 


S? di - ^^ofth^Smiu^l persuasion, 
hons, of North .Yemen. When , _ . , t 


These petty interests could 
not resist the emergent Saudi 


for the hinterland. 

Inevitably in Sandi Arabia, 
the problem is water, not only 


Kfng Khaled visited the mi Ii- To the east, &e plateau fails power ^ the Idrissi notables 

tary base at Khamis Mushait gradually towards Nejd, ^.drained and certain tribal leaden. ^SSSF 

at a time of border tensions last by the long wadis of Bisha and including the IsmaiU masters in ^ 

June, 40,000 Qahtan and south- Tathlith. These provide cultiva- Najran, were exiled to Mewa. u - s - veoture m Masane. 

eastern tribesmen oaraded with tidn for palms and fruit but yemen was forced to accept a Apart from in the Wadi 


eastern tribesmen paraded with tion tor paims ana irun i 
their arms. are separated by wild stei 

. These tribes, like their Zeirti offering only lean pastures a 
counterparts across the border, a nomadic life for tine ie 
are regarded as buffers to the successful of the Asia* tribes, 
expansion of the interests of The Taiwanese-built rc 


tidn for palms and fruit but yemen was forced to accept a Apart from in the Wadi 
are separated by wild steppe border dictated by the Saudis, Najran, who catchment . in 
offering only lean pastures and although even last year Sanaa Yemen sends down devastating 
a nomadic life for the least did not discourage raiding by floods, the water -table in all 
successful of the Asir tribes. triblesmen in the Wadi Najran tbe wadis is dropping and 
The Taiwanese-built road and to the east. graziers are having to go 


AL HOTY-STANGER 
LIMITED 

Materials Consultants 
Testing & Inspecting Engineers 
Metallurgists 
& Analytical Chemists 

A! Hoty-Stanger is: a specialist team of practical experts, 
with modem laboratory facilities and worldwide experience. 


On-Site Laboratory Services 
For operation of on-site quality control 
procedures where continuous monitoring of 
construction materials and procedures Is 
required. 

Laboratories established for testing of 
earthworks, cements, concretes, - bituminous 
■ and other structural materials. 

Chemical Laborator y 

Laboratories for testing and analysis of 


Roadworks Construction, including testing and 
assessment of sub-soil conditions by 
engineering geologists. 

Construction Materials Laboratory 
For concrete and aggregates testing, including 
mix design, ultrasonics and core drilling. 
Asphalt testing, Marshall mix design and 
quality control. 

Metallurgical Testing and Consultancy 


cements, aggregates, lime and other building ServiCB 
materials. Also analysis of soiis, water arid Tensile a 
sewage, Including bacteriological testing. Radiogra 

Geotechnical Services . uitrasonM 

Site investigation for Foundation Design and Dy® P®« 


Tensile and bend testing. Failure Investigations# 
Radiographic examination of welds. 

Ultrasonic Testing. Microscopy. ' 

Dye penetrant tests. Welder test*. 


AL HOTY-STANGER 

Independent Testing Laboratories 
and Materials Consultants 

C.R. 2999. S&Ud St.— 11th Si. 

P.O. Box 1122, AJ Khobar. 

Saudi Arabfe- 

Td: AJ Khobar 8B42S39 

Tdejc 970140 ALHOTY SJ 
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Riyadh Offiea and Laboratory; TflJ. 

JaddBh OfflM and Laboratory; Ta>. 601924 
Al» at Jubaii ‘ndustriai City 


tbe wadis is dropping and 
graziers are having to go 
further and further afield. Over- 
grazing has become a serious 
problem. Meanwhile, tradi- 
tional b a bits of thrift with water 
have evaporated. 

The present strategy of the 
Government, and of Prince 
Khaled \s - em irate, is to con- 
struct dams to hold back flood 
water for an orderly replenish- 
ment of tbe water table and so 
avoid a destructive rush to the 
sands or the sea. But the 
demand of tbe towns, and of 
those hamlets connected to 
mains water, has meant that 
Asir, like the rest of Saudi 
Arabia, may have to turn to the 
sea. 

The present plan, grudgingly 
accepted by Prince Khaled, is 
for a desalination plant at 
Shuqaiq on the coast opposite 
Abba. The engineering prob- 
lems of piping water up 7,000 
feet of scarp make the Taiwan 
ese road, which will take five 
years to huM just SO miles, 

look paltry. 

Apart from the problem of 
overgrazing, other dangers 
threaten the potential that Asir 
bas for tourists. Improved 
rifles and motor vehicles have 
already rendered the oryx 
extinct in Arabia, and tbe ibex, 
the Arabian Gazelle and the 
Arabian Wolf are now at risk 
in Asir. Prince Khaled is now 
opposed to any hunting in the 
province, but the bedouin are 
less easy to convince. A second 
danger is the promiscuous 
cutting of juniper and acacia 
for fuel by bedouin and tourists, 
while their indifference to litter 
Is seen on the road south — in 
verges covered by drifts of soft- 
drink cans sometimes a foot 
deep. 

To provide some respite, 
nearly half a million hectares 
around Jefel Souda, Qaraa and 
Qataghan have been set aside 
for the Asir National Park. The 
U.S. National Park Service has 
advised the Agriculture 
Ministry and the emirate, and 
to complete amenities totalling 
515m this year. It is hoped that, 
the park win offer refuge to 
such rare species as .the ibex 
and the huge African lammer- 
geyer (a vulture), as well as 
more than 340 migrants and 
other birds of prey. 



SAUDI CAIRO BANK 

Your direct financial link between Saudi Arabia 
and all the important financial centres in the world 
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A Saudi Joint Stock Company with fully paid up Capital of SR 150,000,000 from 60% 
for Saudi Nationalities and 40 % for Banque duCaire. 

Saudi Cairo Bank replaced Branches of Banque du Caire in Saudi Arabia, which 
practised its activities in Jeddah, Riyadh and Al-Khobar for more than twenty-five 
years. 

J^The opening Balance Sheet of Saudi Cairo Bank exceeds Seven Billion Saudi Riyals. 

A Saudi Cairo Bank has the experience of former Banque du Caire Branches in Saudi 
Arabia with correspondents all oyer the World. 

A This enables us to link efficiently between Saudi Arabia and the important financial 
centres of the World. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

AL-FAfHA MAIN BRANCH; 

SHERATON BRANCH: 

cmr BRANCH JEDDAH : 

AL-RIYADH BRANCH: 

WOMEN BRANCH^ 
AL-KHOBAR BRANCH: 

KHAMIS MUSHAIT BRANCH: 


Al-Faiha Building, Medina Road, P.O. Bax 496, Tel: 31213, 31346 
Telex: 400205 BKCAfR SJ. Cable: SAUDICAIRBA Jeddah. 

Al-Faiha Bldg.. Medina Road, PX>. Box 496, Tel: 31213, 31346 
Telex: 400205 BKCAIR SJ. Cable: SAUDICAIRFA Jeddah. 

Sheraton Hotel Building, P.O. Box 496 "Attention Sheraton" 

Telex: 400205 BKCAIR SJ. "Attention Sheraton" Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 
King Abdul Aziz St. P.O. Box 472, Tel: 23266, 23473, 43098, 43375, 44647 
Telex: 401059 BKCAIR SJ. Cable: SAUD1CAIRC) Jeddah. 

P.O. Box 2848, Tel: 28003, 28033, 31540, Telex: 201051 8e 200272 BKCAIR SJ. 
Cable: SAUDICAIRBA Riyadh. 

Al-Vtfazir Street; Souk AFTobiahi — ALRIYADH, 

PX>. Box 43, Tel: 43960, 41560, Telex*. 670010 & 671 332 BKCAIR SJ. 

Cable: SAUDICAIRBA AMChobar. 

Abha Street. P JO. Box 711j Tel: 8202, Tetax: 901670 BKCAIR SJ. 

Cable: SAUDICAIRBA Khamis Mushait. 


Think twice before 
you move to 
Saudi Arabia... 



with Zamil-Soule you're 


• 1 1 I L! 


Until now, when a manufacturer . or contractor wanted - 
to build in Saudi Arabia,he was involved in a massive - 
logistics exercise to import every item he might require. 
Times have changed and Saudi Arabia is fast developing 
the basic industries to support their construction plans. 

Zamil-Soule Steel Buildmg Company is in the 
forefront of this change. Located in Dammam we have a 
large fully operational manufacturing plant with the 
capability to supply one million square metres of finished 
buikfing per annum. Our extensive range of computer 
designed pre- engineered buildings are ideal for 


factories, warehouses, constructkin camp buildings end 
many otter industrial or commercial uses. 

Our team of engineers.skHled production workers and 
erectors are engaged in every major industrial project 
in Saudi Arabia. 

\Ate offer a complete buildmg service from design to 
erection at prices and delivery times unmatched by 
outside, suppliers. 

Contact our sales team at Dammam, Jeddah or Riyadh. 

THINK TWICE, THINK ZAMIL-SOULE. 


ZAMIL 


ZAMIL- 


STEEL BUILDINGS COMPANY LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: DAMMAM INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, P.O.BOX 270, DHAHHAN AIRPORT. SAUDI ARABIA 
. TELEPHONE: 832B462 /B331291-/ 833 147B. TELEX; B014I4ZS BLDG SJ 

RIYADH OFFICE: AL HAS/THY STREET, P.Q.BOX 26}, RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA.TELEPHONE: 62875 1 4786096 TELEX: HXH39ZAMJLSJ 
JEDDAH OFFICE: AL HARITHY CENTER, APARTMENT NO. 31. P.0.B0X 8076, JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA TELEPHONE: 600012 






Close up of a 

corporate giant 


Dilemma of the old and new 



, “ A STUDENT who learns with- 
out thinking is nothing. A 

student who thinks without 

learning is dangerous.” Dr. 

Mahmoud Safar. the Deputy 
Minister of Higher Education 

likes to quote this adage, — — -- — - 

attributed to Confucius, as Te- Educational Studenl 

fleeting the fundamental category total 

dilemma faced by Saudi Arabia khtoergaRTEN 15,485 

in adapting traditional educa- — — = SacTno 

tional methods to cope with FKIMAKY 08o>108 

the demands of development POST PRIMARY 217,965 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS; 1975 — 1980 


locational Student popnlafion 1975-76: 

iegory total male female 

[NPERGARTEN 15.485 8357 6,528 

BD1ARY 686,108 439,502 246,606 

)ST PRIMARY 217,965 152,228 65.737 

H IGHER 26,4 3 7 21J2T 5^10 

BCHNICAL 4,063 4,063 — 

»ECIAL . 1,804 1^550 354 

PULT 95^41 68,082 27,259 

YTAL 3*047,203 695,509 351,694 

□.a.: Figures not available or not in Plan. 


For over 40 years Kanoo have been playing a vital role in the 
Gulfs economy through a range o£ services that arc wide and 
directly related to the rapidly developing area. 

SHIPPING. Represents 130 major international principals 
at important pons. 

INSURANCE. Offers a wide range of coverage for commerce, 
industry and the private sector. 

TRAVEL. Operates a grciwing chain of travel agencies which 
provide prompt reservations for both the business and 
holiday traveller. 

CLEARING & FORWARDING. Speeds yoor goods to any 
destination by sea. air and land. 

COMMERCIAL. Administers a sophisticated distribution, 
service and marketing operation for international manufacturers. 
JOINT VENTURES. Handles all local aspects of industrial 
expansion and the supplies required for these schemes. 
BUSINESS SERVICES. Provides assistance with Government 
documentation, visas, accommodation, personnel handling etc. 


and modern society. HIGHER 26,437 ' 21, 

There is a genuine desire - - — — : - 

amongst Saudi educators and TECHNICAL A863 4» 

their advisers to confront these SPECIAL 1,804 1, 

problems, not least because on XnffrTr ~ uui 5f 

their solution rests the shape 

of future Saudi society. But TOTAL l ,04^,203 695, 

there have been this centur> r n.a.: Figures not available or 
two main and powerful _ _ 

influences on education. 

The first is religious teach- »? 
ing with all its unchallengeable $ Ssa£ tfissl$P 7 . •• . 
authority; the second curricula MfSKpT • 
based on the Franco-Egyptian 

system formerly us£d in Egypt - < 

and other Arab countries. jggF • :• 

which, as is conservative in its wT JF ‘frRBfcffh - » *V- 

approach towards the acquisi- * £' ' 

tion of knowledge. The result 
is — and this applies more to . : 

general rather than university : 

education — in the words of one 

observer, “that the two major 

influences .... both emphasise 

the authority of the text, rote- ■ 

learning as opposed to dis- : 

covery. pedantic exposition by 

teachers as opposed to activity' * 

by pupils, and the theoretical . * 

over the practicaL” • • • Tw/'V.: ?' vj/-: : 

The fear is that, were these • . ■ • 

priorities reversed too swiftly, ... : v -v.'i*’..-.- 

the outcome might be a damag- ?• •'£§ \ ; 7V"*i 

ing assault on the basic tenets : ’• •,&. 

of Saudi society and its political . . '. # ’V» *.-■ 

structure, which are a2 ready ; 

under strain from economic ■■ »; J : * ;' v .v ■ 

modernisation. It means also 

that there is a distinct <fip Dr. Mansour al Turki , 

between general education and Rector of Riyadh 

higher education, which -is 

generally run far more unnersiiy 

imaginatively. Thus the main 

priorities in the forthcoming the avowed social principles 
Third Development Plan are and demands of the attackers. 


Schools Teachers 
1975-76 1975-76 
92 -ma. 

3,497 ' 23*13 

- 992 9.223 

7 1303 

21 . 619 

45 518 


Student popolation 1977-78: 
. total >male female 
18,014 10,299 7,715 

753J808. 474^639 278,569 
286,930 193,003 93,-927 

41,584 32,429 9,155 

4,967 • 4JH?7 — 

1,721 W 345 
106,629 ' 74218” 31^U 

1*212,453 791*531 420922 


1975^0 

plan, 

■ tsuset*®* 
School s Teachers student 
1977-7 8 1977-78 enrolment 

123 xul - n-a. 

4A45 39,328 LMajwT. 

~Tm 17,954 230,052 

■ .7 3,774 42,955 ^ 

28 852 14,405 " 

52 793 4,416 

jta. - - XLA. 519i831 


Sources: Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency and Second Development Plan. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: 1979-80 


ere these • . • ••/ ?o- V- \ •*!-'. • ■ •• - 
a swiftly, ... »• ! v • *^..v 

a damag- . - y ^ J ■ 7 V ;>: 

sic tenets : . ■ . 


< > . • ... 

- :.</• . . 


Dr. Mansour al Tttrki, 
Rector of Riyadh 
University 


University • . 

Riyadh . 

imam Mohammed bin Sand 


3 Mamie 

4 King Abdel-Azii 

5 King Feisal r_r 7 

6 Petroleum and Minerals 

7 Girls’ colleges 

- Total enrolments 


Admisn. Tear 
Campos/ city for girls opened 
Riyadh yes 1957 

Abha- , ■ - 

Riyadh 

Abha yes 1973 

Qassfm . . 

. Medina •*. no - • 1961 

Jeddah 

Mecca . yes 1967 

Medina 1 

Dammam' 1975 ' 

Hofuf yes 1976 

Dhahran no- 1963 

Riyadh 1970 

Jeddah . yes 1974 


' 1975-80 

plan 

1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 target 
10,500 12A01 13,744’ 15,061 


20,182 20,182 13,672t 14^56 


1,726 1*965 , 3^63 

41*592 44£37 42457f 


* Excluded are: The King Abdel-Aziz Military Academy, (opened 1955) and the King Feisal .Air 
Force Academy (opened 1970) both under the Defence Ministry and in Riyadh; and 'the Internal 
Security Forces Academy, controlled by the Interior Ministry and established in Riyadh in 1985. 
t Provisional and perhaps not .allowing for night school students, i Not in plan.. 

Source: Ministry of Higher Education. 


as follows: 
Consinuing 


expansion 


The extent of Saudi Arabia’s 
°f general commitment to expand- 


education, which is not com- ing education is revealed by 
pulsory. to make it universal official figures. In 1978-79 it 
up to the intermediate level. had 884.614 pupils at all levels 
• The development of technical up to university. In 1979-80. 
and vocational institutions, there were a- total of 42,957 


EDUCATION 


anthony McDermott 


bridge 


between the two main educa- 4,645 schools and 41,565 Broken down, this came to 17.9 of wastage througlr pupils drop- management wkh their grea&r 
tional levels, hut mainly to teachers, and seven universities per eent at kindergarten level, ping put or having to repeat possibilities for melons money 

develop Saudi personnel so that (including girls colleges but 72 3 per ce “ l at elementary. 27-2 courses. Li the former case, supremely in the prime sector, 

the dependence on foreign excluding military, institutions). Per cent at intermediate. 164 ^e ^tuation has improved towards : the more nationally- 

labour willbereduced. with faculty numbering 4,159. P" cent at secondary. 176 per greatly since the mid-1970s -as^ \ faculties -of science. 

• Up-grading the quality of „ . . .* . cent at teacher training sdiools, when, particularly in the earlier enginee ring tn^di^Tw. This 

teacher training-again to . Budgetary expenditure has 35.3 per ^nt at technical stages, dropouts were efcceed-^ ^ 

reduce the dependence on ^7^^? C ?iSn <5“ 1 fibn schools ’ and 587 ? eT cent . at «jg therate atwhichthejyston ^^aties and 

foreigners. * 11 special schools for the blind, as a wholewas increasing.- Li 

Underlying these aims is the ^siqh^n 0, 10 9°^ deaf and dumb> and mental e • - the^ congestion and . ju^r ^^2 

theme that prograess and deficients. About 40 per cent caused by •. repeatere has tow* 


target — in the Kingdom it is 
admitted that the VTC and 
other intermediary training 
courses have not fulfilled . the 
hopes of the Second Develop- 
ment Plan. . - _ 

The' second reflects efforts to 
divert 'students a way from the 
softer educational options such 
as the arts and industrial 


YUSUF BIN AHMED KANOO 
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labour willbereduced. 

• Up-grading the quality of 
teacher training — again .. to 
reduce the dependence on 


theme that prograess and “ i ., ‘ \ , v “ f. depetents. Aoout w per cent oy .. repeaiera . nas RQ i K1 j aTS jii»«L «nd thrniwb 

change must not be pushed too 25 B -J of . *** Saudis at ^ctoSg 5 tF ^ Covenment missions to scho^ 

^ hi- the Kingdom to-explain the 


uui Ut LUU _ ■, einwtp al'kira'Hnn - — i"T*c uuyeramem missions to fiCUOOIS 

fast. This has become even umversity. ..... 1 r-78, according to Dr. Saud in, the Kingdom to-expktin the 

more apparent after the siege ^*7 The system is thus largely^ . . Janunaz, vice minister for future opportunities in industry, 

at the Great Mosque in Mecca. b d ^ . higher education has °P erated *>y foreigners, mainly . 25*2^ iJ^SnSf ; 111 addition, according to Dr. 

which is described elsewhere in Egyptians. Jordanians and *SS2 r 2Lfi?? 1 cent Safar, plans are under review 


at the Great Mosque in Mecca. ^ operated by foreigners, mainly lecnmcai auairs m t 

which is described elsewhere in Egyptians. Jordanians and uon Mhhstiy, from ll 

this supplement For although. iS^harem now Pales t Brians. With the exception so “ e years earI,er - : 

mn«t chiHpnf^ wprp annnllpH porilon. SO uiat. IIS Snare IS now _ . --i—mMb. h,o ... - ■ 


most students were appalled 
that it took place where it did, 
there was some sympathy for 


Doing business 
in Saudi Arabia? 

Lloyds Bank International the international bank in the Lloyds 
Bank Group, provides through its offshore branch in Bahrain the full 
range of specialised banking services available from the Lloyds Bank 
Group on a worldwide basis. These services include:— 

* Bid and Performance Bonds. 

* Advance Payment Guarantees. 

* Letter of Credit Facilities. 

* Short Term Trade Finance. 

* Deposit Facilities. 

* Foreign Exchange Transactions. 

* Project Finance. 

* Eurocurrency Syndications. 

* Export Credit. 

LBIhas a comprehensive knowledge of local conditions and is 
able to provide the.necessary technical expertise to arrange financial 
support of all kinds in this vital area of die Middle East 

For further information please contact our B ahrain branch, our 
Middle East Division in London or any branch of Lloyds Banklimited. 

Manager, Bahi^Btanch;JohnD.^ 

ManamaCerire, GovemmentRoad, Manama, Bahrain. 

Telephone: 245050.'Telex: S64L 


Overall standards 


nupr nnp-thirf? of ^ umversities, this has led =■. j j . • . junior technical colleges, prob- 

over one-Tumi. to a number of complications. - Overall Standards . . . ably in Riyadh. Jeddah. Hail, 

Saudi officials, acrept that First, foreign teachers are . ...... ' . • Asii: and Taif, to concentrate on 

heavy exepnditure does pot inevitably less committed to • There is little doubt that producing students "who would 

necesstnly produce quality. Saudi educational system and. Saudi officials are .^concerned ^jy, cooperate with the 

Tndeed. such is the country’s its modernisation.. Second: about overall ^standards This m Saudi Nation -Centre - for 

wealth that there is evidence because of demand - partleu- pwticularly the caae at tmiver- gcineces and Technology and 

of confusion in absolute prion- lariy in Egypt and Jordan—. ^V level., where they, are Sasic Industries Cor- 

ties and that edge has boen many of the teachers sent are acknowledged . to . be uneven. DOra *j tni /caiitc\ - 

taken off improving local not of the highest calibre. In Certain faculties, such .£ ^ftose - the 

resources because espatnates addition, their turnover is high, of engineering and dentipy at managing director ^f lSlC is 

students 113 ^ sent °ou ^ '"BS& ^ 

stipends. SHSSi «vhLi. 5?!S2f Aziz University in Jeddah,, are SS. 


L “ a< W- - “ eir 15 R^ Univewito' and the ™** 3 &*S director of SAJBIC. is 

This, in turn, aggravates tee KIi^Abdet roHfiaent that Saudi Arabia can 

problem of inteoduc mg ■SJSlSft in SSrtS prdduce «®d«t graduates to 
tonned ^rrioila. At ^esent - “ pe : ^pedflea^, with tee 

e fforts - are being made natjonai^ndards, requirements of their industrial 

But it is an interesting , and projects in Jubail and Yanbu. 


efforts - are being made to ^itional standards. . requirements of their industrial 

Oat Of control But it is an interesting^ and P«i«ts in Jubail and Yanbu. 

-It is .clear, too. that on BrtS counoil Stance) sod mo « 

occasions spending has slipped technical education (with West . ***■ - Saudi ..higher ore tnan ne-fiftn Of the 589. 

0 %°/ T^ur TorJd^ M -SS^S£^ 

ttmrssutzsrb s&s SSSSSSsS -- SS & 5 £ 3?3 

sst «t. {s?.ss 

for the construction of a new an inadequate preparation for - JlfLSSn bSlio P^^mSv hieh bSriSit de h^L° n 

campus, the largest single one higher education. - repua_tion being Mtiemely high bndgmg fbe gap between 

in the world, for the university r> r . Turki, for example, would ^ ndary and eduction, 

at Diriwah. Costs, which were in.- a tn ■* A,om,„innn • ftiidying for_ doctorates m the and on overseas-educated Saudis 


campus, the largest single one higher education. - ^ e- “riuging iue gap oetween 

in the world, for the university r> r . Turki, for example, would ^ ndary and eduction, 

at Diriyyah. Costs, which were like to see the “ free discussion” 1 ' **!? on overseas-educated Saudis 

estimated by the Saudi Arabian periods wbteh mSe up 10 per 3 - 0Qt rate „J s / bou t 

itnnMrv Avpt, nv at AMAi in population of 2,661. oneflfth, being Qualified and 


Moneary Agency (SAMA,” in of a^ded *"2™" , u ***** “ d 

1978 at SR 13bn lS1.83bn) increased to 25 per cent “But.*’ , Saud ^f^ a . bas mofa^ted towrds working in 

could now be as much as as he points out “you must in ^ a . of m- prejects those under- 

c-T> nei iH-ni \ m . H J u l MWKino Wio nninihor nf ,tc +oVmi T»ir C A TITC 


SR 25hn (S3.52bn). The pro- remember the wav we raise our nun * er SA BIC. 

iect will go ahead but would chSdre“ SaudU are stiU shr 

not now be complete before the of discussing thiags, for we - .J’ ® wev ^' P* 611 Female mlr 

end of 1984.* But. iu line with wprr> raiepft tn recmAi niftor- tipw account of expanded fladti- * 


end of 1984., But. in line with were raised'' to” r^iect' older !« 0URt « «qpanaea racrn- - Female education 

a politr decision that higher people, and part of our hesita- 1 The third concerns female 

education should not be end- tion comes from this". Tw Bs expansion has 

lessly expanded, it will now Standards have also been being expose d, to poten- iheen an. Important and credrt- 

cater for about 20.000 students h5 2 ££iW *dhkK - able; deveteJment F^ 


(there are over 13,000 at factors. The first stems possibly 
present), compared with the from an attempt to conform to 


students in 1978-79 provided 


orisinal target of 25.000. . Saudi d< 
The problems faced by Saudi numbers 


AHhtWio, A 11 U moi. AIC1U9 VWOlUl)l nil. n.mVhni ^ jLl . - K*^T*UCU 

from an attempt to conform to 20 ^er^cent or abont 8 t 400 of 

Saudi desires to increase the iraS uxuvot^t students, and 

numbers of " qualified ” T! 31 , 0 ^-^? 74 ^ approaching 40 per cent of 


u; oauu* -lujuireia ui quouuEU . o, „i, n , , m nnn s_ iom> >7n a, “ — . ui 

educators are considerable. For personnel. There has been a students at other levels 

example, the sheer size of the. tendency, towards allowing ah JS, “* V- .B 11 ^ Dr. .Hisham Nazer, the 

country, the contrasting and increasing percentage of passes Pruning minister, reckons that 

difficult geographical conditions in public e^gms. Between •• j!?: • .at tee end of tte^ .Third Develop- 

together with the sheer remote- 1965-06 and 1975-76,. tee ment Plan about 40.000 women 

ness of some communities, percentages of those passing graduates will be available for 

means that educational services elementary; intermediate and - amployment Yet, even allow- 

and buildings are often of secondary education certificates ^L^I 1 tag for ' waste ge—wfoieh is fitgti 

ST" standards “ 4 dis,ribu ‘ 01 ." “ 95 ■ ffSSASSJ'SS 

Ln addition, despite efforts to This is attributed less to busier ^qSffied T^l e Tdema - religions 

build up taecher training, it rising standards. suracient numoer or quaimeo 1 parity ham — 


build up taecher training, it rising standards. - - peoole to ^^over ^ny rf f* 11 * apparently con- 

remains a profession, whether Rather . the accusation is the jobs handled te foreigners women may work as 

on the administrative or teach- raised that foreign teachers x, j S atahe-term t^ied rfflSt' long 0® not mix with 

ing sides, which is basically supervise exams inadequately, ; : nEr one of the bev esnecta of me ”v. 51111 remains the 

unattractive to Saudis. For leak examination questions and, question of what careers might 

example in 1978-79 they pro- especially at the .secondary • — ' ^ e J5 eo * At present the most 

Tided 55^ per ceht of all level, falsify marks. ent l?ng: and established are 

teachers up to university level. The second, was the element -™* dlcine education. But 
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.te? -SS1SS VSLSnS ^ 

The flrst hivcrlvestbe bridging entlcteg and P SlbIishS “S 
of the w between secondaiy. -medicine and educatiotT IS 
and lu^ier education Otrovsh . other scctore— possibly teS 
. technical and-. vocational tram-. ph OT e; postal and s&Sreterial 
ing schools. ■ - * work unless a whole feminine 

But. with at present only 3,815 parallel economy emerges— 
pupils at 18 Vocational Training could possibly only ' he 
Centres— half the- Second. Han frustrating. 
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Singapore, Spain 


Classroom in tfte junior section of a Riyadh school. 
The children are wearing tracksuits iready for their 
next lesson, physical exercise /: 
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AN IRANIAN stepped from bis 
pilgrim flight onto the tarmac 
of Jeddah Airport last year. 
* Isn't it ' wraderful?" he 
addressed a Saudi policeman. 
"Now we are . all brothers 
again.” The policeman scowled. 

The events of last year's 
pilgrimage clearly pointed the 
synthesis of the temporal and 
the spiritual in .Islam .that the 
obligatory journey to Mecca 
itself symbolises. A senior 
Iranian; delegation took . the 
opportunity to meet Crown 
Prince Fahd and patch over— 
albeit only temporarily— wounds 
in common relations; the whole 
. celebration of unity under 
Allah was overshadowed by the 
seizure of the Holy Haram, the 
courtyard that contains the 
focus of. devotion and pilgrim* 
age. two weeks' later. 

Ihe attackers were acting for 
the ideals that the pilgrimage 
represents, for the indivisibility 
of church and state, for the 
shared simplicities of faith, and 
for the Cleansing of mankind 
and .soidety.. The bravest Saudf 
newspaper . comment - on the- 
" affair, and on -the two weeks of 
bloody fighting that followed, 
was that only a land with an 
overheated emphasis on religion 
could -have given birth to. the 
suppuration. 

' 'She pilgrimage -is one' of the 
five duties laid on every Muslim. 
If ; he or jshe -is physically and 
financially capable, the trip to 
the shrine in Mecca during the 
month of Dhul Hijja,. which last 
year fell ' in November, is 
obligatory at least once in a 
lifetime. For the Nigerian or 
Pakistani, villager bewildered 
-by the electronic delights of the 
Jeddah suq, . it is still the 
culmination of a -lifetime's 
endeavour. . 

'''.'While -'their' ancestors could 
have taken years for the 
journey, today’s pilgrim is 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


TIM SISLEY 


earned painlessly along a 
conveyor belt of charter flight, 
Saudi Government buses and 
allocated accommodation In 
tents. He is removed as soon 
as possible afterwards, lest he 
take broth eihood to the point 
of slipping into the illegal 
labour force. For Saudi Arabia, 
it is an extraordinarily efficient 
operation. 

At some point before enter- 
ing Mecca, which for most 
means changing on the aircraft, 
the pilgrim enters a state of 
ritual purity by patting on the 
ihram, two towel-like pieces of 
white seamless cloth. Women 
wrap themselves in white 
swaddling-clothes that leave 
only the face,, hands and feet 
exposed. From the moment of 
chang ing., the pilgrim may not 
argue, Mil animals, have sex or 
cut his or her nails or hair. 

In Mecca itself, 72 kilometres 
from Jeddah, the pilgrim makes 
the tawaf, seven circumnambu- 
lations of the Kaaba. Inside the 
Kasha* a large box-like struc- 
ture covered with a doth' of 
black silk embroidered with 
Koranic inscriptions in gold 
thread, is the Black Stone. For 
Muslims, it is the centre of the 
earth. 

He must next run seven times 
between the hills of Safa and 
Marwah, recalling the desperate 
search for water by Hagar, the 
wife of Abraham, for her son 
IshmaeL by tradition the 
ancestor of the Arabs. Abraham, 
according to the legend, built 
the Kaaba with Ishmael to 
resemble God's house in heaven. 


That night is spent at Mina, 
three kilometres away, the 
pilgrim going at sunrise to the 
Plain of Arafat. The day is 
Standing Day, where sermons 
are delivered and the afternoon 
is spent praying. The pilgrim 
next .gathers 49 pebbles for the 
symbolic rejection of the Devil 
of stoning three pillars at Wiwa 
A sacrifice follows, with a final 
tawaf ending the pilgrimage. 

Dawn of Islam 

The ritual is unchanged since 
the dawn of Islam, but it is not 
as simple as it looks. Lost year, 
a record 3m pilgrims came, a 
million and a half from outside 
the kingdom. Where once the 
hard part was actually getting 
to Mecca, the miseries now start 
with the masses gathered in 
one place at the same time. 

The heat will grow worse as 
the dates of the pilgrimage 
moves forward 11 days a year 
towards summer; ill-educated 
pilgrims get lost or do not 
know how to use the lavatories; 
there is theft; and there is the 
virtual protection racket 
organised by some pilgrim 
guides. 

.The guides, or mutawifeen, 
have charge of small groups of 
pilgrims, speaking their 
language and being obliged to 
ensure food and shelter for 
their flock, as well as to see 
them safely on the way home. 
Their payment is fixed by the 
state. However, the volume of 
complaints against their goug- 
ing extra money and leaving 


pilgrims to fend for themselves 
has grown so much that last 
year stern warnings were issued 
of life-long b annin g for offen- 
ders. A Cabinet committee is 
now trying to reform the 
system. 

Efforts at smoothing the 
passage of ' those multitudes 
have concentrated "both on 
organisation and on infrastruc- 
ture. - Last year SR 348m was 
spent on work on the Holy 
Sites, part of the Mina Deve- 
lopment Project It simply 
involves physical, expansion, 
the creation of highways, fly- 
overs and a network of broad 
pedestrian walkways arranged 
on a one-way system to carry 
pilgrims through their devo- 
tions. Last year, too. King 
Khaled dedicated SR 20bn of 
solid gold doors to the Kaaba. 

Last year also saw the first 
restrictions on traffic entering 
Mecca. A ban mainly aimed at 
princes who would turn up 
with a fleet of cars was imposed 
on any vehicle carrying fewer 
than nine people. The Saudi 
Public Transport Company, the 
new bus operators, was pressed 
into service to assist the 6,400 
buses normally used only for 
the transport of pilgrims 
between Jeddah, Mecca and 
Medina. The company leased 
40 buses to the Royal Family 
and the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 

Pilgrims are given deadlines 
for their leaving Jeddah for 
Mecca, and no aircraft or ships 
are allowed in after a certain 
time. The effect is that the 
pilgrims are handled in parallel 
with the local economy, the 
most that Jeddah residents see 
of them nowadays being the 
traffic jams or the open-roofed 
buses the Shia use, - with a 
curious echo of the seaside, so 
that Allah can see them making 
the pilgrimage. 


When the new airport is com- 
pleted for Jeddah, with its Haj 
Terminal the largest enclosed 
space in the world, it will mean 
that apart from the negligible 
number of pilgrims arriving by 
sea the local population will 
have almost no contact with 
their guests. It will set the 
seal on a gradual extrication 
of the commercial life of 
-Jeddah from the pilgrimage. 

Five years ago, traders would 
do as much business in the one 
month as in any other six, tari 
drivers would “make a kill- 
ing” and the pilgrims would 
sell their carpets or artefacts 
to get home again. 

The people of Mecca, though, 
will continue to prosper, as will 
the bedouin who gear their lives 
to selling goats and camels for 
the sacrifice. So, too, will the 
Third World airlines and the 
charter companies supplying 
the aircraft that go to the one 
landing and take-off every 
minute in Jeddah just before 
the deadline. 

Not so the Saudi Government. 
It was a poor pilgrimage during 
the Depression that caused an 
indigent King Abdul Am to 
give the first oil concession, but 
the Government now heavily 
subsidises the affair. Fees are 
fixed 'at the minimum, and the 
State fills the gap not only with 
the SR443m granted the 
Ministry of Pilgrimage anH 
Endowments in the budget for 
the present financial year, but 
also with the salaries of the 
4^58 firemen, 17,000 soldiers, 
and 5,000 cleaners on duty for 
the last pilgrimage. 

It may be worth it, apart 
-from the religious duty that is 
clearly felt, for the special 
position given the kingdom in 
the Islamic world. It is an 
opportunity for influence or 
reconciliation: last year King 
Hussein and Sheikh Zayed ibn 
Sultan al-Nahayan of the 
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Three million pilgrims went to Mecca last year. Most pilgrims arrive by air , 
but some (above) still come by sea 


United ' Aram - Emirates were 
among heads of state who came, 
and Yasser Arafat issued his 
annual call for Holy War to 
liberate Jerusalem. 

There was reconciliation with 
the Iranians, despite wariness 
ensuring the tents of the 
Persian pilgrims were pitched 
next to the National Guard 
camp. No trouble beyond 
scattering of leaflets and 
sporadic demonstrations in 
praise of Khomeini took place, 
although there has been dis- 
comfort at Iranian demon- 
strations in Mecca in the six 
months since. A token mission 


of Soviet Central Asian Muslims 
is always watched carefully, a 
dozen old men accompanied by 
a young Slav claiming the 
faith. 1 

Last year was thought by 
officials to have been the peak 
for some while. Rising oil 
prices and a depressed Third 
World will probably reduce the 
numbers this year, although 
there will be no diminution of 
the immigrant workers, for 
many of whom the opportunity 
to make the pilgrimage is the 
deciding factor in taking jobs 
in Saudi Arabia. They will rub 
shoulders with the Saudi 


mer chan t class, pious again for 
a winter of business after 
summering in Cannes. 

Saudi Arabia’s welcome, 
though, is not limitless. The 
Kingdom tries to ensure that 
every pilgrim is gone by a 
month afterwards. 

Last year, Saudia’s aircraft 
were borrowed- for an emer- 
gency airlift back to Tehran of 
Iranians it was feared might be 
infected by the Mecca attack. 
The round-ups and deportations 
of illegal immigrants, most of 
whom - are pilgrimage over- 
stayers, continue with special 
zeal in the subsequent months. 
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Foreigners unwelcome 


.ONCE THE Christian cemetery 
stood In the desert outside the 
city, haunted by pariah . dogs 
and , raided by the . bedu for 
knuckle bones to use in a dice 
game.-. 

Ttie handful of Westerners in 
Jeddah in the 1940s agreed that 
should any one of them die, he 
would be buried at sea. The 
.Nakatu and Hindawiyah 


EXPATRIATES 


JOHN CLOSE 


cal Survey and Saudia airlines and the Muslim workers do, 


garters of Jeddah have long in Jeddah and their cousins at after all, share the same faith. 
>ance subsumed the cemetery, the Axamco compounds in But the xenophobia is not so 
now lost in the lumber yards Dhahran remember the police- much a fear of subversion as a 

and apartment blocks that have man on the comer, who waved sense of loss, for Saudi Arabia’s 

burgeoned since the city walls as the women drove their identity as a nation has always 

were razed in *1947.- children to schooL The recall been nebulous at best 


burgeoned since the city walls 
were razed in *1947.- children to school. The recall been nebulous at best 

Cyril Xlusman, the Eritish tbeprisme fjord Content, in the recent past, to 

•{W" 1 “H r 2 er . "JJS let contractors design and 

bauds of Prince Mishan m 1952 boats and houses pouring their ffiet j abourere build their new 

fed to the banning of alcohol, is sewage into the sea. They physical world, Saudis— with an 

buried there, as are others: remember, too, the quiet streets nnramfnrt^hl e sense of their 

“Unknown Englishman . . . and easygoing Saudis. own * inadequacy— have now 

American with Aramco . . - arm Europeans and Americans t, irnert aPB i nst their helots 


Cyril Ousman, the British the prisine fjord north of 
. consul whose murder at the Jeddah, now choked with speed- 


remember, too. ? e quiet streets {^SfomblT sense gf their 


and easygoing Saudis. 
Europeans and Americans 


of Italian worker . . Ethiopian have become the house slaves. 


own . ‘ inadequacy — have now 

turned against their helots. 
From a disgruntled exile in 


maid . . -. Pilot BenJaden.” Asians and Africans the field- ^ Lebanese mountain village 
In one sense, life is easier hands, with the Lebanese as ^ St Joba phtihy , for 

compared with the days of the- overseers. 36 yea rs an intimate of Sandi 

first Europeans. . m Arabia. The change m the relation- Arabia’s first king, Abdul Aziz, 
There are Western schools, ship between Saudis and their ^ 1957 in ^ bo k, Forty 

bootleggers and speakeasys, ex- workforce has been from one years in the Wilderness: 
traordinarily successful theatre -of complacent curiosity to one 

and nnnrit groups, and video of resentment and fear Being .jj.;,? _*?™ 

-libraries to ward off Oie bore- a flireat is rafter puzzling to 

dom once averted by long days the foreigner, whether Muslim jS“Ji (*»4 

on i Quarantine Island; sipping ur Western. Few plan to stay _of the Sanftaraj 

cockuasin the suSlY* thi here for long, none has any “J. *“*““• *“ 

Americans if the U.S. Geologi- desire to change Saudi Arabia a^sirehon and maiatenanre 
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92 St. JicobsStrasse 1 95 Knightsbridge 
4052 Basle London SW7 

Switzerland 

Tel: Basie 506077/8 Tel: 01-581 351 1 
/ : Telex: 63426 Telex: 8814216 CTC G 


AI Dossary Al Muaibid & Co. 

P.O. Box 1391. Dammam, Saudi Arabia. 

Td: 8321247. Telex: 601519. 



Containac itedns Company 


Eikter Projects 

Engineering Corporation 

of Dannnam,Saudi Arabia 

■' Principals Dr. Eng. S. Hraiki D.Sc and 
Abdullah Ai-Khodari announce the opening 

of their London office in Mayfair, W.1 

We offer companies and corporations 
the benefit of our expertise and Consultancy 
Services iii all aspects of engineering and 
construction ih'the Gulf. 

16, Berkeley Street, -- 
WIXSAg: *•••’•? 

Tel. 01-431 4788 
01-499 5460 
Telex 266282 IPELTD 


. of hte Saudi civil aviation, plus 
the development of various 
agricultural projects. the 
increase of the country’s water 
supply, its geological investiga- 
tion, and so forth, tended to 
create an inferiority complex 
with all the ills attendant, 
thereon.” 

For Third World construction 
workers this resentment takes 
the form of Draconian laws 
governing work permits. It is 
not uncommon to see Egyptians 
fleeing through the streets from 
Saudi policemen, only to end 
up in one of the Interior 
-Ministry’s black man as, lined up 
at the airport 

Appalling greed 

For Westerners, the bullying 
is more subtle. The men are 
made cynical and disheartened 
by the appalling greed and 
Byzantine business practices. 
Their wives suffer acutely, 
particularly during their first 
few weeks, marooned in com- 
pounds, which are almost witty 
in their parody of suburban 
life, and denied driving 
licences in an isolation from 
relatives made all the more 
painful by the knowledge that 
should there be a death at 
home, they would miss the 
funeral. Like all else here, it 
takes time to get an exit visa. 

Last year's long, hot summer 
of diatribes from the Society 
for the Encouragement of 
Virtue and the Discouragement 
of 'Wee, which is responsible 
for maintaining public morals, 
made clear to. the foreigner that 
he is not welcome. It was then , 
that Saudi Arabia's officialdom, 
if only through silent consent, 
allowed Ihe religious group to 
draw a line between “ us ” and 
“them.” 

Again, St John Fftilby knew 
of what he spoke. Saudis, he 
said, “have gladly left “to the 
industrious foreigner the 
laborious task of producing the 
-wealth and amenities needed 
for their now comfortable and 
I luxurious living. Even so -had 
I the Arabs in all time 'left the 
< menial cares of agricultural toil; 
to their slaves and servants, 
while their nobles roamed the 
wilderness in search of pasture 
for their flocks and herds, and 


of enemies to despoil. 

“ And, paradoxically, while 
in the days of extreme religious 
and national fanaticism not' so 
long ago, the despised stranger 
within the gate 'was accorded a 
wide measure of Iatitudte in tbe 
enjoyment of his own way of 
life undisturbed, the general 
acceptance by the Arabs them- 
selves of foreign ways and 
standards has been accom- 
panied by a series of pin-prick 
restrictions on the amenities i 
and privileges of the foreign 
benefactor.” 

Unable to surrender the i 
luxuries of which such a short 
time ago he knew nothing, the 
Saudi is becoming ever more, 
ridden with guilt and self- 
hatred. He attacks the white 
man, even as he drinks bis fire- 1 
water. | 

Since Philby's day, the “ pin- 1 
prick restrictions” stab more 
deeply. Almost everyone has— j 
or has had — a friend in jail, 
many awaiting a hearing years I 
after the alleged offence: young | 
Americans imprisoned without : 
trial for drug smuggling; Britons 1 
for selling hooch; Europeans for 
giving a party at which drink I 
was served and women danced 1 
with men other than their hus- 
bands. Saudi justice moves i 
glacially and, unless you have 
friends, inexorably. 

Judicial process 

What is even more drilling is 
that it moves in a world of its , 
own. The judicial process here, 
presided over by men wbo speak 
no English, who have never left 
Arabia, and who are administer- , 
in g God’s justice, is blinkered 
rather than blind. 

The labour court is generally 
more sympathetic and know- 
ledgeable, bnt before signing 
a contract with a Saudi 
employer, it is imperative that 
the sub and visit first to see if 
the flat really is furnished, if 
thet car he is to pay for is actu- 
ally in his name, if the salary, 
which may seem tempting from 
inflation-ridden England • or 
America will indeed cover the 
soaring cost of living here. 

That accomplished, the family 
must realise that “fun"- in 
Saudi Arabia is- like drinking 
home-brewed beer: it is 
savoured rather than guzzled, 
and enjoyed as much for Ihe 
effort involved in its preparation 
as for any intrinsic value. 

There are, of course, many 
selves, who complain, who waste 
Westerners who isolate them- 
tbeir time here if not their 
bank accounts. If there is a lack 
of habeas corpus and running 
water there is no lack of 
grandeur hi Arabia. To leave 
the sprawling, half-finished 
cities is to return to a land of | 
sky . and sand not yet wholly | 
obliterated by development. 

■ The mountains -of the Asir, 
tiie south was etrn province, the 
coral reefs north of Jeddah, the 
quiet towns of Hai! and Hofuf. 
the massive canyon 250 kilo- 
metres north-east of Taif — all 
these and more will stir as they 
stirred the 19th century 
■explorers. 

- -In 'this noble and ruined 
country, there fe StiH a -young 
farmer at -the end of “ a steep 
.trail who will take you into' his 
messuage, name .the . wadis 
below, lead you on a -tour 'of 
his plantation, send you on your 
way the next morning after a 
hot cup of tea, and prove that 
there! s still a. natural grace to 
Arabia. 
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THE BANK 

Founded in May, 1979 as a further step' in strengthe- 
ning the relations between Spain and Saudi Arabia. 

CAPITAL: 3,500 million Pte. 

The shareholders ace as follows: 

On the Spanish side: 

BANCO ESPANOL DE GREDITO , 15* 

BANCO DE- VIZCAYA . 155 

IN5TIT0T0 NACIQNAL DE 

INDUSTRIA (INI) 10* 

BANCO SARAGOZANO 5% 

BANCO INTERN ACSONftL DE COMERCIO 5« 

On the Saudi side: 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 15* 

RIYAD BANK LTD. 15% 

TBE SAUDI BRITISH BANK 

AL BANK AL5AUDX ALFARANSI 5* 

ALBANK AL5AUDI ALHOLLANDI 5% 

BANK AL- JAG ERA 5* 

OBJECTIVES 

To promote commercial,' financial and industrial 
exchanges between Spain, Arab and third countries, 
with special emphasis in Latin America. 

To participate actively in all types of commercial 
businesses, abroad, and its financial aspects. 

To provide a full range of specialized merchant 
banking services. 

To. promote, as an industrial Bank, industrial, commer- 
cial and service enterprises. 
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Free advice to Companies 
heading for Saudi Arabia 


Just published -a GnJdefoRecniitjiieiii ctaupensaison packages necessar 

in Saudi Arabia* Basedoaower 7 yeacsf 
expoieiKeofspi^ialistrecriiitmeiitovaseas, Apart frran the ofiScjaJlavvscovoing 

this guide than Astral Recmibneni evaydilngframrisa^ 

A.<gYVTnt^ a marih ernftfaeEdmanGmr^ taxes, labour laws and work permits, tbe 
sels out the pitfalls and requiremeols;spefls ' bodeto also deals with social customs and . 

nut t he nvyhar rirsnf the tote! nncrtiKmait habits with which (he cmpJoyee must 

exerdse—mdu^ng multiple tequkemeifls comply, indixfing such averts as dress, 

and explains the difiermt aspects of the alcohol, food and refigkm. 

Apply for your copy to: Astral Reauttment Associates, Dept Q f 
Astral House, 17/19 Maddox Streep London W1R tef. 

.Ifelex; 21879 Edman. 
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FromTurnkeyProjects 

to Household Items, 
Rmab&Silsilah 
for Prompt, Efficient 
&Satisfying Service 


Rajds & Silsilah is one of the pioneer organisations in Saudi Arabia with 40 years of experience. / 

This experience has made the company a symbol of trust, reliability and efficiency throughout / 

the Kingdom, in the fields of ELECTRONIC, ELECTRO-MECHANICAL L5A IX 

AND CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING. WL 

Our services in ELECTRONIC PROJECTS Include: 

Planning, Designing, Supplying, Installation, Implementation, Commissioning, Testing, ^JjS JzWR i 

Operation and Maintenance of and Training on the following: 

* INTEGRATED SOUND SYSTEMS 

* TELEVISION AND VIDEO SYSTEMS 

* TELECOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

* INTEGRATED SECURITY SYSTEMS AND 
SURVEILLANCE SYSTEMS 

* SIGNAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 

* SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS 
4 AUDIO VISUAL AIDS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

* ELECTRONIC TEST AND MEASURING EQUIPMENT 

* EQUIPMENT FOR THEATRES, RECREATION, 

CULTURAL & SPORT CENTRES - nw . 

* BANK AND MONEY SURVEILLANCE SYSTEMS mill I hi _ I HlflUPW ZT^MjLJijFil 

* ELECTRONIC PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 

* TRAFFIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

* LANGUAGE TRAINING EQUIPMENT ^ 

As part Of our COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES: ^ FSS ***^ / 

* HOUSEHOLD AND DOMESTIC/OFFICE / 

APPLIANCES I 

* CONSUMER GOODS AND BATTERY CELLS ETC. V 

* ELECTRICAL AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ' . 

* SCIENTIFIC. EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL SYSTEMS 

Our ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL CONTRACTING SERVICES are offered on complete "V 

turnkey basis and include: designing, supplying, erection, installation and maintenance of: (■} 

* DIESEL AND GAS TURBINE POWER STATIONS * ^ < i-' Hff 

4 NETWORK PROJECTS FOR L.T. AND M.V. AND H.T. 

* TRANSFORMER SUBSTATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS MMMr C?;» 

* CONSUMER SERVICES L 

* LIGHTING PROJECTS W&r »■— 1- 

* MOBILE POWER STATIONS AND EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 

The success of Rajah 8k Silsilah lies in feet that it does not limit itself to designing and implementation phases only, it goes much further 
to safeguard the interest of our customers, by providing guarantees through our afteredes service for a period beyond the installation 
and handing over of the projects. We also guarantee supply of spare-pans and undertake -maintenance service contracts. 
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A Moroccan pilgrim kisses the black stone lodged in a comer of the Kaaba al, Mecca. Saudi- Arabia’s 
guardianship o/ the Moslem Holy places is an essential element m Royal 
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RAJAB & SILSILAH 



SERVING THE KINGDOM FDR 40 YEARS 

CONTACT: P.0. Box 203, Jeddah- Jeddah Tel: 25188-25382, Riyadh Tel: 61092-64056. 

OR Z. AL HADY/A. CABLE Cable add: AREESCO 85/87 JERMYN ST., LONDON Tel: 01-930 9133, 01-9304209. 


AL SAUDI BANQUE 

PARIS 

The Board of Director of AL SAUDI BANQUE— in their recent meeting in the State of Bahrain— approved 

the audited accounts a s presented: 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1979 
(is thousand French Francs) 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from Banks 

Trading Account Securities 

Loans and bills discounted 

Sundry Debtors 

Investments 

Fixed and other assets accumulated 
Depreciation and amortization 
Total Assets 

LIABILITIES AND 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Total deposits 

Sundry creditors 

Accrued liabilities 

Total liabilities: 


1979 
1453 129 
24387 
730945 
70 922 
18 159 
5 793 

2 305 335 


139 226 
1968 644 
2 107 870 
24 328 
36 482 
2 168 680 
125 000 


1978 
987 422 
35 874 
553 927 
102 510 
18 123 

5918 
1703 774 


180 S05 
1308 258 
1489 063 
79 733 
29 457 
1598 253 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
December 31, 1979 
(in thousand French Francs) 


1979 

OPERATING INCOME 198 897 95 500 

OPERATING EXPENSES 188 335 8 6 455 

Income tax provision 4 12 s 5142 

NET INCOME 6134 3 903 

Retained earnings at the end of 

the period 11379 5440 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

H.R.H. Mohamed BIN FAHD BIN ABDUL- AZIZ— Honorary 
Chairman 

Dr. Chaflc AKHRAS — Chairman 

Sheikh Abdullah Taha BAKHSH, Mr. Jean ROUSSILLON, 
Mr. Bruce HENDERSON 

international). H. E. Hussein 
Sh , e, * h Salem. Ahmad Said BUGHSHAN, 
SheWi Salem Mohamed BIN LADEN, Sheikh Khaled 
Bin Salem Bm MAHFOOZ. Sheikh Abdul Rahman 
VTTR SHARABATLY. Sheikh Mohamed EL 
FUREIH, Mr. Omar BA JAMAL— Members 

ADDRESS — Head Office. 49/51 Avenue George V 
75008 PARIS 

MAILING ADDRESS— P.O. Box 2708 
PARIS Cedex 08 FRANCE 

PHONE — 720-86-08 Telex 630 349 F SAUDIBK 


Capital stock, FF 1.000 nominal 
values subscribed and paid up 
100.00 shares 


100 000 

Legal reserve 

276 

81 

Retained earnings 

11378 

5440 

Total stockholders’ equity 

136655 

105 521 

Total liabilities and stockholders’ 
equity 

2305335 

1703774 

CONTRA ACCOUNTS 

350007 

169 629 

Guarantees issued 

363033 

411107 


BAHRAIN (O.B.U.) 

Mailing Address: 

KANOO TOWER, First Floor, 
Tijjar Road, 

P.O. Box 5820, Manama, Bahrain. 
Phone 50903/50904. 51822/51893 
Telex: S969 SAUBAH GJ 


LONDON (R.O.) . 

Mailing Address: 

Stock Exchange Building, 

Old Broad Street, 

London EC2 N1HM, England. 
Phone: 01-588 4322/3/4. 

Telex: 833 3438 SAUDI G 


IN AN interminable press 
conference soon after the 
recapture of the Great Mosque 
in Mecca, Prince Nayef, the 
Saudi Interior Minister, was 
asked if the Government would 
come down hard on men with 
beards. Long beards, associated 
in the public mind with the 
ulema (divines) and the self- 
styled keepers of public morals, 
the Mutawain, were also a mark 
of Juhaiman Al-Otaibi and his 
ban dof Brethren, who seized 
the mosque last November. 

“Half the Saudi population 
has beards,” Nayef replied. 
“We will always honour signs 
of piety on a man's face.” 

Six months before, in a 
pamphlet circulated in Riyadh 
called The Call 0 / the 
Brethren, Juhaiman had 
dictated: “Do not seek the law 
from those who hav eno beards 
or the state ulema. They will 
only make matters more 
difficult for you. They will not 
tell you the truth. They will 
only tell you what the 
Government wants.” 

Rebelions and regimes have 
their symbols and, for both 
Nayef and Juhaiman, long 
beards evoke botb orthodoxy 
and a certain Islamic way of 
life, Government spokesmen 
have always insisted that 
religious orthodoxy is the pre- 
eminetn guiding force, that the 
Koran and the Sunna, (the 
Prophet's own example), are 
the sole constitution of the 
country — inded. that Islam and 
the State are one. 





The Kaaba at Mecca , in the centre of the -Grand 
Mosque, which Was occupied by religious fanatics > 
last November 


ISLAM 
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Sanctity 

Juhaiman claimed that all 
Muslim rulers, and particularly 
the Saudi leaders, ■ had 
abandoned the Koran and the 
Sunna and competed the ulema 
into their coruption. Even 
Juhaiman's old teacher, the 
blind and exceptionally learned 
Sheikh Abdul Aziz bin Baz had, 
he alleged, been “ bought.” 
"Bin Baz may know his Sunna 
well enough, but he uses it to 
support corrupt rulers.” 
Juhaiman enumerated the 
symptoms of the disease — the 
extravagance and greed of the 
ruling A1 Al-Saud, the presence 
of Westerners in the kingdom, 
television, football, mixed 
education, even universities, 
indeed, the whole paraphernalia 
of development 

The pamphlets echo the 
language' of Islamic dissidence 
elsewhere, and even classical 
Islamic political theory: it is 
the attack on the Government 
of Saudi Arabia and the Saudi 
way of life (not to speak of the 
sanctity of Islam’s holiest 
shrine) that was unprecedented. 

Few believe that Juhaiman's 
revolt has hurled the kingdom 
into that family of Muslim 
states — Iran, Pakistan, Libya, 
Egypt, eve nSyria — where Islam 
becomes the main refuge for 
opponents of the Government, 
Western “ imperialism ” or cor- 
ruption ano oppression. Only a 
handful of Saudis sympathised 
with the violence of the 
Brethren or Juhaiman's eccen- 
tric and exact timetable for the 
redemption of the earth by his 
friend and Mahdi, Muhammad 
ibn Abdullah ANQahtani. 

Instead, the small and 
fragmentary revolt pointed out 
the enormous risk that Islamic 
dissidence bears for a Govern- 
ment that rules the Holy Land 
of Muslims, plays host to an 
annual pilgrimage and claims 
to be as near an approximation 
to Allah’s political will that 
human frailty allows. 

It is inevitable at a time of 
questioning in the Muslim 
world about the political status 
of Islam that the Government 
of the Holy Land should come 
under scrutiny. The brethren 
could boast every shade of , 
extremist fervour from the 
spectrum of Islam. Saudi 1 
Arabia’s ingenious immigration 1 
and university admissions 1 
policy, and Juhaiman’s person- : 
ality, . ensured that the group ] 
contained representatives of the 1 
■Islah * group of Kuwait, the 1 
Muslim Brothers of Egypt, the 1 
Jamiat Al-Tabligh of the Indian 1 
subcontinent and the Black ( 
Muslims of the United States. 

Equally, the siege gave 1 
religious opponents, of the 3 
regime a field day. The Saudi t 
Government was always aware v 
that the revolutionary leaders f 
in Iran bad competing claims v 


jf to orthodoxy and the capacity 
in to cause mischief among . the 
it Shi’ite minority in the Eastern 
b- Province oil-fields. But it was 
ie profoundly upset by the 
ie strident claims of Tehran radio,, 
■e and of certain of the Iranian 
e pilgrims, that the kingdom was 
d ripe for Islami c revolution. . 

At the same time, the revolt 
has . shaken the confidence of 
the Government and ordinary 
Saudis, not only in the bearded 
11 representatives of the faith— 
7 the relationship between bin 
3 Baz and Juaniman. (which 
5 continued into the summer of 

• 1978), has damaged the stand- 
n ing of the ulema— but also in 
e the Saudi way of life in a 

1 period of rapid physical change 
and expanding wealth. No 
churches or temples of other 

1 religions are permitted on 
J Saudi soil: but the complacent, 

uncompromising, missionary 

2 tone af Saudi Islam has not 
i been heard of late. 

| At the heart of Saudi society, 

} and of the legitimacy of the A1 
- Al-Saud, is the- Wahhabite 
1 Creed. An 18th-century alliance 
. between the religious reformer, 

1 Sheikh Muhammad Abdul 
Wahhab. and an Al-Saud chief- 
( tain in central Nejd, formed the 

• bask of the present State al- 
1 though it was not achieved until 

• the conquests of Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud early this century. 

Beyond this dispensation, 
Saudis have no competing 
attachments either to an earlier 
civilisation (as in Iran) or to 
the cultural influences of an 
occupying power (though the 
present flood of foreigners and 
foreign ways amounts to that in 
some eyes). 

In every sense, Juhaiman was 
a Wahhabite heretic; his links, 
through blood and sentiment, 
were to the fierce Brethren of 
Nejd that carried the Wahha- 
bite banner into the comers 
of Arabia, his quarrel as much 
with the Nejd ulema as with 
the Government. 

In general ,the Wahhabite 
hold weakens with the distance 
from Nejd and there are 
pockets of schism, in the Shiite 
villages or among the Ban! Yam 
bcdum of Ibe south-west, and ’ 
of old superstitions in the deep 1 
countryside. Among the' settled 1 
tribes of the populous Asir, a 1 
Wahhabite veneer barely masks 
predominantly .Shaft or main- 1 
stream attitudes. • i 

Saudis disapprove of the term < 
Wahhabite and prefer to des- I 
cribe their faith, as the closest 1 
attempt at the ideal: behaviour 3 
of the Prophet and the early 
Muslims. But . . modern i 
Wahhabism remains strongly . v 
defined by its opposition to cer- ' c 
tain lax practices of the 28th s 
century (such as the worship of a 
saints, mysticism, unpunetual. a 
prayer, decoration and public q 
luxury) by its approval of cer- a 
tain bedouin attitudes particu- ti 
larly in the' role of women, and a; 
by Turkish and even American ti 

custom. £ 

Many Westerners believe 
Wahhabites to be puritanical st 
and this is true, in the sense that ' pi 
they are generally opposed to a 
what is new. At heart is a pro- to 
found xenophobia, which sits ill ti 
with older beduin traditions of ai 


hospitality. : • 

Harry St. John Phflby wrote 
correctly that the Saudis began 
to limit the freedom of resident 
Westerners as the old confidence 
di minis hed in the 1950s; the pin r 
pricks have multiplied with the 
proportion of foreigners. It is 
hard for expatriates to believe 
that until 1952 the. government 
permitted them alcohol and even 
taxed it : . \ f . 

- Non-Saudi Muslims tend to. 
remark an two, contradictory 
elements in Wahhabism . which 
have given rise to accusations 
of hyprocrisy and certainty 
-make Saudi Arabia a .bizarre 
place tal ive: An riptense dis- 
taste for legislation; indeed any 
tampering with the Sharia, or 
divine law, is . accompanied by 
an equally intense concentra- 
tion on. public life, morals,.. and 
religious observance. ' ‘ k : 

The result is that business 
and household life (and even 
road , safety) are' almost com-- 
pletely unregulated while': the 
Press, hotel swimming pools 
and attendance at the mosque 
are closely watched by both the 
authorities, and responsible, 
citizenry. : 

Although committees (not 
courts) to exist to regulate 
commerce, many businessmen - 
complain at controdictoiy. out- 
of-date, or non-existent legisla- 
tion. Insurance and the charg- 
ing of interest ' flourish 'in a 
legal vacuum; while traffic accl : 
dents (which do not even go to 
court) are assessed by the' 
police, usually against • the 
driver least hurt 




if Saudi 1 - Ldam were such an 
eizinHBpassI^ :way of life that 
.thoteiB ' who ' break - out of it 
despair . ■ hf -re turning . • 

V Within the .limits of rectitude, 
Saudi :caxtikns?aQ0ws consider- 
able i freedom. of 1 private 
bdubfimr.' ' A}^u|H peer pres- 
sure bf _a sqjt^.epstSr— it is 
tuuntaal - Jo r-V d\ . Government 
official tp- take ;-a second wife — 
a . SandFs private life is gener- 
ally hi s own affair. 

The r family remains the 
prfine- istereet of the vast 
majority, of Saudis and, outside 
the •" cosmopolitan ' Jeddah' rich 
and Arogricanbdiicatefl Govern- 
meat nflfk-faTR the - limit -of their 
soda! expectations. ■ ■ 

'• ~ such,"*-' household life 
contributes to the . - remarkable 
; eocal ^ stability' of the .country 
and also , to the door appear- 
. ance of -itff streets.. ; Jeddah, with 
. its. private opulence and public 
squaIor.:is; the opposite of the 
. European- ideal. 

' Without ^exception, . Western- 
ers : criticise tile seclusion of 
rwomes ja s' if women: in Eurojrf 
~ achieved .their rights without u 
struggle:' 7 T 0 assume ; also that 
_ because women «« '. be mal- 
'. .treated, they are, Is to- under- 
estimate the power of the wife's 
family..,'. j ... 

Thr^bjeta. ‘ fe- of; extreme 
■delieaty . because it is-so dose 
to th,e centre of jSaodi custom 
and, though^' the- Koranic anth- 
. .brity is . weak, _ religion. The 
. Third Five-Year Hah , proposes 
Only', that a committee should 
lode ! into . areas where women 
may work. . Although education 
has' already wrought immediate 
. changes for: thfe^moraent, only 
those Saudi meh wfcb have been 
exposed to Western: ways for a 
long period will_. risk: the com- 
■ plaints of their- elders in; allow- 
ing their waves abroad' and they 
tend t*> bp cautious . about the 
company they keep. 

- • J 11 st. how sehsifite the "Saudis 
can be, especially . in. matters 
affejcting the Royal Family, was 
shown in. -Ihe irdw. over the 
recent showing of a British tele- 
vision film that attempted to 
reconstruct the; events leading 
up to the execution, In 1977. of 
Princess Misha’al bint Fahd bin 
Muhammad. 
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In contrast public morals are 
under a wide variety of 
pressures. The first of these 
is a very highly developed sense 
of shame whidi appears also in 
the sensitivity of Saudis to the 
criticism of the Muslim world 
and the West. . ; . 

In the suq areas, the mutaw- 
wain translate the traditional 
Islamic duty of “approving the 
right . and -condemning . vice " 
with blows of the stick -.on" 
errant shopkeepers or women. 
The State, through the police, 
makes no distinction between 
sins against religious observance' 
or propriety and crimes against 
life and property. . . 

Admittedly, what appears to 
Western eyes a& the most petti--, 
fogging rules of recent years, 
(about women's dress, or mixetT 
bathing) owed much to Juhai- 
man’s strident preaching in 
Riyadh. 

The State ulema, seeing their 
influence diminishing - in , a 
. wealth of novelty, were perhaps; 
content to use Juha iman as a. 
slide with which to beat Nayef 
and the Royal. Family. . .yet it- 
appears that the Government os 
quite unable, to resist calls 
orthodoxy; and social legisla- 
tion proceeds by fits and starts 
fv an ^! xcess i* discovered by ' 
the wess or ulema and 
forbidden-. • 

Crime, in the English under- ' 
standing of the word, is com- ' 
paratively rare and Saudis take 
a pride in the- safety, of .the " 
towns. When crimes do occOr, - 
they generally concern sex and ‘ 
are exceptionally violent; It as- 


if-. 


... . At., the time of! the . girl’s 
: death, a number of -intelligent 
1 Saudis had been-.- upset both by 
1 - severity of the sentmice and the 

■ evidence that the charge of 

■ adultery or whatever had not 
even, been / subjected to the 

;. rigorous test, of a Sharia court 
... In fact, _the evidence sag- 

- gested that the princess’ grand- 
father, Prince -Muhanimad, had 

: exercised ;a pateariafs right of 

- life and death ever -his "family 
which Is ' customary ('urf) 
under norms ' of : tribal 

. behaviour that- have - not ’ yet 
. conafietety . decayed; 

Yet it was. not', apparently 
the film’s damaging charge of 
. unorthbdoxy, -but its. suggestion 
' that; _ Saudi . .-.women, and 
princesses,' regularly arranged 
assignations with men in dress 
shops or- on /desert Toads that 
so disturbed the Royal Family. 

: In fact,. Prince. Naif, last year 
ordered . . his police to watch 
dress shops for precisely this 
reason. But - such - a candid 
treatment of ' Saudi- Womenfolk 
and the honour of the Royal 
Family .abroad was instantly 
seen ' 'as .an ' attack; on .the 
. authority., at the -family^ tradi- 
tibn- and, thus, by. the. usual 
assumption,- Islam itfealf - 
Deep down, ihere- -is .-.little 
feeling that-^ women, should have 
an indepeat social.'esdstence or I 
that the -giggling: of Saudi , 
women is--, hot a '1 reasonable 
counterpoint to the .beards and 
gravity of Saudi' menr ‘ V . ' 

? ;The . attitude: of . Juhaiman’s 
executioner, ; - SheiklL . Saad 
Abdullah Al-Beishi,” persists: 

- ' “ The first time I practised in 
Riyadh, I executed tilree. men; 
My , . four . v&n&i tfierfc . 
when., I ,. returned, ea^\had 
locked herself-, m. her room and 
would . not iet^me/ jh: ^rThey 
frightened?; --fed --pfebap® 
thought they :shouId Ji^i:V . 

' “I dealt with ' th^'^^ation 
with an ire® fisfcl^ timeatened 
to break dowittite^ISfe " Ihey 
gave tet- and Prft 
looking tenified;-^! 
to wash Ithe- blootL^o®" fhe 
sword. - Af -ter- tbis;'^etytbhxg 
returaed to herm^":^ ; . * ' 
' •. • ' _ v : ; 

- i - r ’-. : ; ' 
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THE MECCA SEIGE 

JAMES' BUCHAN 


■ MYTHS ARE quickly made in 
Islam. Just & few months after 
the seizure of the- Grand. ' 

Mosque in Mecca, little is 
certain except the damaged 
minarets, four crabbed pam- 
phlets and the dead on- each 
side. 

The Saudi Government has 
consistently claimed that the 
revolt of Juhaiman. Al-Otaibi 
and his Ikhwan (or brethren) \ 
was a bizarre theological exer- I 
cise of little consequence; yet his 
promises of constitutional ' * 
reform and land for all seemed 
to assume that the rising masked 
much deeper discontent The 
Government and the Royal 
■Family have suffered a blow to 
their prestige; even the execu- 
tions had to be delayed for lack 
of competent men to despatch 
63 of the band. 

Some commentators have 
a tempted to see separate politi- - 
cal and religious strands in 

| but this does not appear to be . Captives rounded up at the end of the mecca setge 

possible. At root Juhaiman’s 

revolt drew its inspiration from - 

the same sources as the Saudi i Z — — . — 

"State- its elf, from a model almost 

as old. as Islam, in which small TUC MECCA SEIGE 

communities, expressed their 1 nfc wu-wwii 

piety by puritanical behaviour 

and militant relations with the JAMES'- BUCHAN 

ruling: regimes an dtheir neigh- 
bours.. This was the patern of ' 

life in Nejd in the 18th century 11 1 . 1 • 

and, again in the 1920s, in the - ■ 

settlements of- the bedouin war- presence of large numbers of Dammam. Buraidah, Hail, 
riors known also as Ikhwan. foreign students. ' A group Mecca, Medina. Abha, Tabuk 
with which Juhaiman clearly emerged calling for the rejec- and Jeddah. A new element, 
had strong sentimental links tion of 1 interpreted ’ doctrines not usually associated with 
Such forms of organization in favour of a return to the Arabia, entered ■ Juhaiman’s 
could scarcely survive in a basic Koran and the Sunna (the thinking . His sister- dreamt 
modern State •’ and the first traditions of the Prophet’s own that one of the Brother*®, a 
Ikhwan were’ suppressed by behaviour). The Saudi authori- student from Riyadh’s Iroman? 

Abdul Aziz bin Saud- but Nejdi Ues expelled the foreigners and Muhammad Bin Saud Islamic 
opposition to innovations flared rehabilitated the Saudi students University called Muhammad 
up as late as 1965 and was but after the death of King Abdullah Al-Qahtani, was the 
quelled by force In recent Faisal, the heresies started up Uahdi who would redeem the 
years, too, social ' and political asaln." . , . u world of corruption -and herald 

life has developed beyond the account coincides with its ending.. The pamphlet, 

power of the mainstream ulema career ofJuahaunan (and numbered three and dated in 
(Clergy) to understand, toterpwy Bln Baz > at ttls cockpit of miU- 1979, spelt DUt the doctrine of 
nr control it tant Islam. Juhaiman bin the Mahdi, who was to be 

•* Muhammad bin Seif Al-Otaibi named in the Grand Mosque 
i r 7 was born around 1945 in Sagbir. amid violent opposition from 

Aware Ot dangers . a Qawn. hamlet north of the- existing powers. The : group's 
. The' Roy 31 Family Had always immense Otaibi rangelands of intense- belief in the -traditions 
been aware of" the danger of central-west Arabia. After an behind this doctrine goes some 
religious extremism, and the. indifferent 10 years ■ in . the- way to explain- their dogged 
capacity of the ulema to cause National Guard— be appears to resistance. - 
trouble. The siege revealed have been cashiered — Juhaiman The day chosen for the intro- 

ttaat the Interior Ministry in- moved to the university in 1972, duction of the Mahdi was the 
variably tajv-recorded sermons where - his dominating per- jay of the new Islamic 
in the Grand Mosque. Tfce sonality. . wild eyes and century, November 21. Accord- 
Islamic University of Medina retentive memory quickly dis- fog t o one account, Yusuf sold 
had been purged in the early tirrcuished him at the .lectures some property in Jeddah to pay 
1970s. of Bin Baz. ■ for arms which were collected 

Yet the Government and its In his pamphlets Juhaiman _ on . a.-black market. fed in. the 
internal intelligence service claimed he broke with Bin Baz north by surplus weapons from 
failed to gauge the scale of over the extent to which the tile Lebanese civil war and in 
the threat even after Juhaiman Koran and Sunna required an the south by Aden and the 
had been arrested in June 1978 open condemnation of the Saudi Moscow-backed National Demo- 
and the Ikhwan had spelt out regime; Bin Baz and the other cnitic Front in North Yemen, 
their plans in a pamphlet issued ulema had been bought, the As yet there is no evidence 
early the next year. The very pamphlets said. Whether it that the arms were supplied 
day before the November 21 was because, of- this disagree- f ro m external sources with an 
attack armed Brethren were ment or the Government’s interest in the success of- the 
taken in routine checks in the purge. Juhaiman and 10 fol- rev 0 It. The Ikhwan’s firepower, 
south, on the road to Medina lowers moved to Qasim in 1974 as pu t on show by the Interior 
and at the entrance to the where they started preaching. Ministry consisted mfcinly of 
mosque, but still the authorities At some point over tbe next semi-automatic of Russian or 
did not act. two years the group bought a East European manufacture but 

Of course, the Government house in Riyadh and engaged ranged from nickel-plated 
was obliged to treat religious in strident addresses in down- AK47s through the Saudi army 
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opposition with care so as not town mosques. - sub-machine, gun - to Spanish 

to compromise its own tradition shotguns and Yemeni cutlasses, 

of militant rectitude, embodied Accusations All were, and still are, easily 

iS,^S CUla ° E ^ pamphlet was available emow; the bedouta. 

Medina university had been published some time, it is At 5.S0 am of Tuesday 
founded in 1960 by Moslem thought, in early 1978, and was Muharram 1 1400 AH, the 
Brothers driven into exile by probably written and financed mosques prayer leader. Sheikh 
Nasser: they had persuaded by a young man called Yusuf Muhammed bin Subayyal, came 
King Saud that the Egyptian Bajunaid, the son of a rich to the microphone to lead the 
regime was tampering with the Jeddah family of wholesale dawn prayer. According to the 
sacred curriculum of A1 Azhar merchants. Printed on a press tape recording, Juhaiman 
in Cairo and the new university in Kuwait run by the sympa- pushed him aside and storied 
developed strict and reactionary thetic Jamiat Al-Islah (the to reveal, the MSdhx. A guard, 
teaching. This was refined under Reform Group), it was headed who approached was shot, 
the guidance of Sheikh Abdul- “Rules of Allegiance and Pandemonium broke - out as 
Adz bin Baz. who became rector Obedience and tbe Corruption uiaDy of the worshippers, most 
in 1969 and was Juhaiman's of Rulers ” and argued that the of them Pakistanis, made to 


age, and the Government’s mis- Juhaiman and 98 followers were response' was both energetic 
sionary tendencies, naturally arrested- but held for only six aqd- effective. .-Unaware of the 
attracted foreign students weeks. extent of the revolt, all tele- 

opposed to the regimes in power They were released through communications with the out- 
in .their own countries. Accord- the intervention- of BiiiHaz and side world were, cut off-and a 
ing to Sheikh Hamud bin Saleh against their own promise of no cordon tightened round the 
Al-Aquit. the prayer leader of further public assembly, shrine area. In the coarse .of 
a Riyadh mosque; “An atmos- Jhaiman went underground, the day C-130 transports were 
phere favourable to Islamic travelling the country in secret moved to bases, in the north 
heresy existed because of the and' recruiting small cells in and south .to be ready to .collect 


men, while 600 of the Special 
Security Forces were brought 
in from Riyadh. Prince Turin 
Al-FaisaL the head of external 
intelligence, flew back from 
tiie Arab Summit in Tunis 
and assumed command; Prince 
Naif, the Interior Minister, 
and Prince Sultan, the Defence 
Minister, also hurried to 
Mecca. 

It soon became apparent that 
the Brethren’s following was 
limited to the men (and women 
and children) in the mosque, 
numbering around 250.. With a 1 
battalion of National Guard, 
the SSF, and units of army 
and police rin g in g the mosque, 
the authorities felt the rebels 
would succumb to a ' frontal ' 
attack that might; the troops 
were also proving difficult- to 
restrain.- . 

AH power had been cut off 
to the mosque. The troops 
advanced over floodlit grouond 
and were cut up badly by fire 
from the darkened upper stories 
and the seven minarets. 

Strong pressure 

Admittedly the Government 
was under severe pressure. A 
deeply distressed King Khaled. 
world Muslim opinion and the 
Saudis themselves pressed for 
a speedy despatch of the rebels. 
The authorities were also 
aware that every day the siege 
continued exposed them not 
only to Muslim criticism but to 
domestic discontent; a riot in 
the Shiite villages on Novem- 
ber 30 pointed this weakness. 
At the same time, the Saudis 
were concerned about the 
fabric of the shrine and the 
mounting death tolL 

In the next four days, a 
series of attacks were launched 
with little tactical care or co- 
ordination between the services. 
Troops and security forces were 
winched down from helicopters 
into the mosque courtyard by 
daylight; most of the 127 Gov- 
ernment casualties' were in- 
curred thext The regular tribal 
officers of the National Guard 
were replaced by American- 
trained NCOs from Riyadh, 
whom they refased tot obey. 
Medical .care .at Mecca, accord- 
ing to doctors at the Armed 
Forces Hospital, was primitive 
in the extreme. 

Despite ludicrously optimistic 
bulletins, the courtyard and the 
upper stories of the mosque 
were hot in Government bands 
until the Sunday. The rebels 
took refuge in the unmapped 
cellars and retreats beneath 
the mosque, where their 
supplies bad been stored. Prince 
Turk! sought assistance from 
both tbe U.S. and France in 
dislodging ' them, but there is 
no evidence that noaMusKras 
.were .actualy present at the 
siege. It was not until Decem- 
ber 5, two weeks after the siege 
began, that a mixture of Ameri- 
can gas, piped water and burn- 
ing tyres finally drove the 170 
survivors of Juhaiman's band 
weeping into the sunlight 
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A continuing struggle for 



THERE IS joy among Saudi 
women. They now have their 
own banks, separate from those 
of men but equal. 

Under Sharia law, the Saudi 
woman is specifically permitted 
to hold her own purse strings 
but, cut off as she has been from 
the man's world of commerce, 
she has often had little control 
—let alone knowledge of her 
financial affairs. Now, she can 
not only go to the bank, but also 
get a job. 

The kingdom's Labour and 
Workmen Law of 1970 says any 
company may hire a woman if 
it provides here with maternity 
leave and a place to sit, and if 
her work does not entail deal- 
ing with men who are not 
privileged to see her unveiled. 

In effect, this means that 
women have only been able to 
find legal jobs in teaching, 
social work and medicine. A 
bank run by and for women is 
within the law In hiring a Saudi 
woman. 

It might be argued that 
economic independence for 
Saudi women will prove to be 
a weapon with which to fight 


for emancipation, just as the 
Married Women’s Property Act 
of 1859 led English "women on 
to bigger and better things. Yet, 
for every step forward it often 
seems there are two backward, 
the recent banning by the 
Ministry of Information ■ of 
pictures of women in news- 
papers' and advertisements 
being just one example. 

For the upper class in the 
cities (the poor and the 
princesses are outside the realm 
of debate) private life is 
already surprisingly free of the 
segregation of which the two 
large drawing rooms in older 
houses is only a vague reminder. 


and private mores can only 
grow more stark. 

•There was unlikely to have 
been any addressing of the 
question by the royal family, 
even before it was reminded 
of the power of the right when 
the Great Mosque in Mecca was 
seized by the band of zealots, 
so violently opposed to corrup- 
tion and other deleterious 
effects of contact with the West 


WOMEN’S ROLE 

JOHN CLOSE 


Contradictions 


The Government prefers not 
to enter the vacuum out of fear. 
If they were, to allow their 
women out from behind closed 
doors, w.ould that not he 
changing the nature of their 
Islam and, if they were no 
longer Islamic, what would they 
be? 


Among the young, it is now 
tbe telephone that breaches the 
walL Many couples are prac- 
tically on the point of betrothal 
by the time they arrange -to 
meet in a supermarket or book- 
store or when brothers and 
sisters bring them together. 
Without any official discussion 
of the future of women, the 
contradiction between public 


How long the tissue of 
euphamism, spun in the silence, 
can hold, is not clear. For every 
tentative suggestion that change 
-is welcome, there is an often 
anonymous declaration that 
tradition and the teachings of 
Islam cannot be contravened. 
Rational discussion, clouded by 
religion and tradition, is 
virtually non-existent 


One ' of the fist atempts at 
coherent analysis of the two- 
career family came earlier" this 
month from one Kh&iriah A1 
Saqqaf in A1 Riyadh newspaper. 
She acknowledges the problem 
of “ material independence 
when a woman goes. to work” 
which, she rather subtly 
declares, arises from male fear 
of female success. 

“ The man — as father, 
brother or husband — used to 
his women but as son as the 
woman receives her first pay- 
check this responsibility is 
taken away. He demands from 
his wife what she can ill afford 
to give. He sometimes feels 
himself entitled to his wife's 
money because she takes time 
out of household responsibili- 
ties. 


- 



Other problems arise when 
the woman enjoys her material 
independence ■ and spends 
money as she. likes, regardless 
of her husband's will or mood. 
This leads to duels and tense 
relations. We have seen many 
a family collapse, as a result of. 
this.” 

The resolution, in her eyes, 
lies not in the woman's return 
to the home but. 14 in a proper 
spiritual awakening.” 

In a series .of unsigned 
articles in defence of the veil 
— published in tbe newspaper 
A1 Medina, and allegedly 
written by a woman — the 
classic Saudi rebuttal to change, 
that curious admixture of 
historical misinterpretation and 
blunt dialectical tools, is 
trundled forth: " Co-education 
at Islamic universities deprives 
women of their femininity, just 
as in the West, where women 
are no more than beasts. Islam 
and. the veil bestow honour and 
dignity on women. 

"Anyone who reads the Old 
Testament can easily see that 
women veiled among the 
Hebrews. A woman's veil is 
ordained by God and therefore 
there is no qustion of anyone 
holding different opinions on 
the subject” 


There are those who would 
dare to demur. Though there are 
no banking courses offered for 
women In Saudi Arabia, the 
new women's banks have ben 
deluged with job applications. 
Some Muslim and some Western 
women have been hired to 
manage the banks . and train 
their Saudi sisters. . 

One English woman, who. is 
to m anag e a branch, reports 
that there is a kind of despera- 
tion to the eagernes with which 
Saudi women are learning the 
trade. 

‘They know they must 
succeed,” she says, “ or all those 
who are booing them on the 
siddfaes will be proved right” 

Bankers are just as eager for 
the new branches • to do Well. 
If they do not it will not be for 
lack of resources, for the 
untapped field . of women’s 
finance is. potentially vast 
Saudi women - are more 
involved in business than is 
immediately apparent - 

It is the women of Jeddah's 
merchant families, for example, 
who are often behind tfie 
scenes at the scores of new 
boutiques and stores flowering 
across the city. 

Mrs. Nabih Fh arson, married 
to a nephew of the venerable 
Royal - Advisor, Dr. Rasbad 
Pbaraoo, recently opened a 
store selling objets dart by 
RosenthaL Mrs. Layla Yousuf 
Binladen opened -an- Yves St 
Laurent boutique last year, 
with the backing of the king’s 
daughter. Princess Husa bint 
Khaled. Their businesses are 
booming. Mrs. Binladen 


watched ?597^K10. wbrtii of St. 
Laurent swept from - her 
shelves . -in the -store's first it 
days. • ‘ ' 

Nor are ihe .womeh ^d£--£» 
House, of ; Sand reticentl-abodt. 
dabbling ip ranunercft, 
i Anoudbint FaSaX dau^ter. of 
King . Faisal, - haulier. Anokd 
Trading. Company. /Princess 
Mardi bint Saiid Mahmoud 
AI-Muqalran .has . her. Al-Sttark 
Commercial Establishment 

Princess " Jawhara // ;bini 

Khaled .bin ' Muhammad bin 
Abdul .-Rahman, ^eat grOnd- 
neice of, King' Abdul Asdz, 
founder of ' the - Kingdom, and 
wife of King/Faisal's eldest - son, 
Prince Abdullah, - her . second- - 
cousm-once-removed, is a major 
shareholder : in Saudi Arabian 
Amian Ht, a highly, SUCCCSSful 
corporation which 'manufac- 
tures fibreglass ..and - asbestos 
piping.’--; - . 


Unsavonry . • f 


If.it is imdenM)le tfaat 
women control a great- deal - of 
money, -there 1 are those: who 
wonder whether separate banks 
is really progress. “Separate” 
has rarely proved equal else- 
where in the world, and- some 
feel it is a perpetuation .Of /st 
rather .unsavoury system.; . : -'- 


With women -relegated to 
separate, universities, separate 
exits and entrances to buildings, 
separate train and bus compart- 
ments.' forbidden to travel vrfth- 
outw ritten . permission from Via 
male relative, and ' - indeed, 
unable to take a ' walk without 


. making - a moral statement, the 
/.comparison'- to apartheid is 
Inescapable. r- 
. Nevertheless, the euphoria at . 
'■ the ..women’s- banks , is .almost 
palpable. ■ jfiss.;, jtazm Khan, 
operations' officer at the 
National Commermal Bank's 
Women's branch , ' opened by . 

. King .Faisal’s daughter Princess 
‘ * MfshaeL'says: “The women can 
/ make -transactions - themselves 
. and -manage their own financial 
: obli gat ions -without , bothering 
the' men! • . 

- “ tT is very- exciting to be 

/ working wth them. They are ■ 
/all . happy/ We are all working 
very,.-' very hard.” / 

./ Many Saudi women have been 
wor king hard for almost 30 

■ years.'/ '"DnO such is Ceeile 
^Rouchdy^who, with, the patren- 

agcof King Phi sal and Queen 
Mffat, opened the- first ehool for 
t gifts, in the laist 1950s. Since 
tbeh. -a steady progression, has , 
. earned ■ women through inter* 

- mdfedatet -secondary^ school and 

■ finally /V tp ; -.. university-/ and , 

; graduate -'study. -There, the 

mtenentunt has afficiolly halted 
but the - energy and. ambition - of 
Sautfr.-wmien contmaes to boil , 

• bfeneatli;; j&e surface. | 

• :■ If /one; steps into- the' . walled 
courtyard of a fashionable girls 
school in Jeddah' "and asks them 
what /they plan to do when they 
return from California, they say, 
with a Iaughf FWe will work. 
.They can't stqp' us how,” 

As they / leave “the - school to 
step into / their' - brothers' 
Mercedes - ca rs/ they " cover ” 
only with - a black. :scarf tied 5 
around their 7 nfe3®. 7 ; .'. .■ V 


Wildlife abounds 


animals are in 



.. ■' ■ • 

- j ’ r r '■! 


Veiled Saudi women; Saudi Yemenis and Europeans in a cosmopolitan street scene in the middle of Jeddah 



WHEN THE geography 
Saudi Arabia is 
images of hostile and terrifying 
deserts come to mind — yet there 
are other and very varied 
regions in the vast Peninsula, 
su porting all sorts of life. Even 
in the deserts there is life. 

There are still large mam- 
mals in Arabia, though far 
fewer now in the age of the 
motor vehicle. 

Until about 40 years ago, 
heards of gazelle and oryx 
roamed -and were freely hunted 
by the bedouin for meat 

Doughty, in Arabia Deserta, 
reports oryx horns used -com- 
monly for tent pegs. Now, a 
hundred years later, these 
animals are extinct in the wild. 
Gazelles, have become ex- 
tremely rare. Game animals, 
which rely for escape on speed 
alone, have had no chance 
against tbe motor car and the 
gun within it. The shooting of 
these animals is now illegal, but 
prohibition has come very late. 

In a country where hunting 
has been part of the national 
tbos .protection of endangered 
species, enforcement of prohi- 
bitions. is problematic. The 
World Wildlife Fund has been 
anxious to interest the Saudi 
royal family in its aims. In 1976. 
the king made a contribution of 
£50,000 to its funds. 

Ostriches were always 
favourite game. Saudi Arabia's 
last recorded ostrich was seen 
in the suq, in Jeddah, in 1746. 


of . • " ,V : ; • lporry— has . been botth : a curse 

mentioned. ■ ' " 



A fine cluster of Nejdi camels' 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


ROSALIND INGRAMS 


surprisingly few. The variety 
is enormous: from the common 
deadly homed viper, to the 
African cobra and the .rare, 
beautifully marked and aptly 
named coluber elegantissimus; 
also the sinister side - winder. 


A few of the more beautiful 
and exotic birds, -some native, 
some visitors, must be men- 
tioned: the jewel-tike sunbirds; 
the cheerful bee-eater, both, the 
blue-cheeked . and little green 
varity; the - Abyssinian roller, 


and a blessing for the environ- 
ment and its wild inhabitants. 
:/The curse is plain enough, 
yet, paradoxically ■ some 
animals -niay : h^ been pre- 
; served since VtheV bedouin- will 
'. no - longer traek tbem down in 
impatssabie - fastnesses. 

.- The range of .destruction is 
/limited .-to the. range, of the 
vehicle,- and there, . is- much, 
rugged country in Arabia which 
is beyond even the /bedouin’s 
optimistic <Mving/^This uit- 
doubtedly; has been^thfi salva- 
tion . of. the/ ibex, : ’ ;;<>t : • . 

Thar restriictioiT ot the deli-, 
cately balanced-.; environment 
may.- prove, a -moire /long-term 
threat to wild Jite . and to vege- 
tation. / Quite apaft. /from ’the 
, . v policy ' of , drawing ..irater .. from 
/ . - naturaLwells in tiife countryside 
to supply; -the ever-swelling 
towns— which ^-leaygs" f former 

- - green -w£dis . such - as .--.Wadi 
. . Fatima. -near Jeddah *6 wither 

_ —there is the ■ abuse of the 

— remoter water holes' in the 

desert; / " r ; . 

. Nomad families in the past 
would, move according to . the 
..grazing." Nowadays: they stay in 
. . . one; . place , for . much : longer, 
driving to ' the nean^t well for 
—."water JPor animals/ .and' family. 
Consequently, the land becomes 
over-grazed and ibe well over- 
used \ 

When the nomads depart they 
leave behind an exhausted area, 
with diminished chances of re- 
covering" its bloom after "the next 
rains. Thus, the. desert is in- 
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However, lack of reported sight- whose characteristic tracks in with his startling turquoise blue CTeasm ^;. ratner- inau/receaiug 


ings need not always mean ex- the sand make an upsetting 
tinction. The people most likely discovery after a carefree night 


to see rare animals — the 
Bedouin— have little scientific 
curiosity. Ostriches may yet 
survive in remote fastnesses. 


Certain animals, reckoned to 


of camping under tbe stars. The 
monitor lizard { dhub ) is a 
common sight in tbe desert, 
and can sometimes be seen 
waddling, the size of a baby 


be extinct, have recently been alligator, on the end of a string 
** re-discovered " from aerial re- * n th* of' Najd. He is 

conns issance Alights, e.g. the more likely to be bought for 
ibex. Once common in all moun- kls meat, than as a pet 
tain areas, this noble animal Chameleons lurk in the rocks 
has recently been seen again 'in of Astr, as do the striking blue 
the mountains of the Asir agama lizards — a foot long, and 


(south-western region) and the 
mountains north of Medina. 

The Arir is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile regions of 
Arabia. Its tremendous moun- 
tains catch rainclouds, and .the 
rainfall is far higher here than 
elsewhere. Cultivated green 
valleys, orchards, and even 
juniper forests are the result, 
with a consequent ‘relative 
abundance of flowers, birds and 
beasts. 


with' no attempt at camouflage. 
- As for the insect world: its 
members are legion; full-time 
entomologists are unable to 
keen pace with them. 

. The birds of Arabia are still 
being coanted- too. The Penin- 
sula lies in the path of major 
northfSouth migrations, thus. the 


body; a brilliant yellow weaver 38 3 mechanisation, 
bird, Whose immaculately woven While the Saudi. Government 
nests are hooked oh to 7 the has a difficult Social and eco- 
branches of. oasis trees like logical problem in. its policy- of 
Christmas decorations; Tris- encouraging the. bedouin to 

tram's grackles: the ’ sweet- settle, it has made a' real con- 

voiced bulbhl; the crested lark, cession to 1 Conservationists in its 
singing in the wilderness; the- recent declaration of Jebel 
shrikes, inquisitive and sadistic; Squda, near Abha, as a National 
the hoopoo, king of the birds . 

(according to the Persians); the The Jebel rises to J 9,000 feet 
little Namaqiia dove, with rosy and covers, an extensive area, 
underwings; .- and. the rare Its slopes shelter hot only 

Arabian woodpecker of Asir." . abundant animal" life, but the 
Wilfred Thesiger, describing richest, variety of plantSi which 
his epic crossing of the. Empty - a ® on ^y ndw being" studied 
Quarter more than 30 years P™P®rtIy.. 

ago, recounts how his Bedouin Yet the ; desert, too; has 
companions managed to bag treasures after rain. .. Wild- irises 


hares, and of the wonderful bloom ‘ip ApriL in- stony Vvalleys 

of Riyadh: -tulips have re-. 


prospect of eating meat after north 
“ iron rations.” centljr been discovered high on 

ic aiiimvc ^ fa ct that hares can live of the mountains 

at all in the pitiless enviror/ ^ Sinai, acmsa , the Gnif : of 
sweued uy visitors.. ment o£ ^ seems Aqaba. 

The bird life is remarkably astonishing. Most desert The specacular pink -blossoms 
nch: no book nas so tar done animals have made certain- of Adenium, -borne on 
It justice, though several metabolic adjustments, partica- grotesquely swollen . woody 
volumes are pending. larly in' the matter of : water; steins, string' out of the -barren 


Unsavomy Of water birds, the following and need little intake, beyond rock of. .the -southern Hejaz 

In spring, it is hard to believe selection nan be " foupd -either their food— or they .may adapt: mountains. "The . tenacity - , of 

at thp ainino ^ a j ong ^ ^ shores, . on the the Arabian- gazelle has even plant arid animal under the 

" been seen to drink sea water, ferocious conditions . of Arabia 
The white gazelle, however, always astonishes:- . 
depends largely, on a shrub Marine" life, perhaps more 
whose buds hold moisture, even abundant- than -any -other can 


that the alpine meadows of wild 
flowers are part of the same 
country as Arabia Deserta. 

Mountain lion, leopard, lynx 
and wolf live in these moun- 


reservoir lakes at Abba and 
Jizan in the south-west, or by 
the sewage works, outside 
several big cities: pelicans, 


Where wouldyou expect to find the country 
■with the finest internal airline networkin the world? 

N orth America? Europe? 

In Saudi Arabia every town is within 70 miles 
of a modemjet airport. And catching a plane is 
almost as common as catching a cab. 

A Kingdom that lives this closely with air 
travel produces a special kind ofintemational airline. 

Jn fact, Saudia is listed as the fastesc-growing ' 
among the 107 IATA airEncs»with recent annual 
increases in passenger traffic averaging 50%. 

Furthermore, the worldwide growth of 
Saudia’s routes has been vital to Saudi Arabia's new 


industries. It has made flying in the specialists, 
technicians and million's ofkilos of essential 
equipment so much easier. 

Small wonder thatSaudia has been called 
the Kingdom’s runway to success. 


tains. The pelts of predators flamingos, glossy ibis, hammer- during drought Such a close barely be % mentioned here. The 

shot by fanners and shepherds kops, egrets, herons, black • dependence can be fatal when coral reefs of the Red Sea are 

are among the chief evidence storks, shoveller ducks,- tufted the balance of _ nature is os (with the Great Barrier Reef, of 

for their existence. Troops of ducks, stilts and the ubiquitous precarious as it is now. ■ Australia) : the njost/ extraonti-. 

baboons the only monkey in moorhen. ■ . The mechamsafiofl of today’s naiy in the -world. The reefs 

' ■ -JcMaiHLS- 

steppe* eagle,. Bouelli’s eagle. 
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the Peninsula — range the 
escarpment and are often seen 
by -motorists. 

One of the rarer of small 
mammals occurring in Asir is 
the coney, or hyrax. A curious 
lilUe creature, like a rabbit with 
ho ears, it is the “ coney of the 
rocks ” of the Bible. Its delicate 
sweet flesh made it much sought 
after, and it is becoming very 
rare. Hares, foxes, and gerboas 
abound. The hyena, however, 
is seldom reported now. 

Herpetologists, of course, 
have a scientific paradise in 
Arabia, though most laymen go 
in mortal fear of snakes. Yet 
encounters with snakes are 


and the rare Bateleur eagle 
(Asif). .. The fascinating Lam- 
mergeier ranges from Sinai to 
Yemen, while other birds of 
prey include Egyptian and 
Griffon vultures, fan-tailed 
ravens incessantly wheeling 
over dizzy- drops, kites, kestrels, 
falcons and goshawks: 

There are .game birds: quail, 
snipe, red-legged partridges, 
plovers. Lichtenstein’s sand 
grouse, Phllby's chukors, guinea 
fowl (rare), and the Arabian 
bustard (houban), almost ex- 
tinct from over-hunting; 
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Financial Times Monday April 28 1980 

NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES AND INVESTMENT 



BY ANATOLE KALETSKY 


Time to remove PSBR straitjacket 


"GAN THE Government not public sector planning decisions 
trust public enterprises to a in the autumn, 
greater degree?" This rhetori- "Trusting” public enterprises 
cal question was posed by Pro- may go against the 'grain for 
fessor John Heath of the some Conservative politicians, 
London Business School In a who have been reared on the 
recent critical lecture on the doctrine that state ownership 
Government's . nationalised of industry is a root cause of 
industry policy. IF crystallises Britain's economic decline. But 
a far-reaching debate that is there are other political con- 


FINANCING TNE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


about to begin in Whitehall siderations to weigh against 
between the State industries! this Prejudice. There is the 
managers and their masters in Principle of nonintervention 
the civil service and Govern- the urgent need fOT better 


* 

1979-80 

1980-81 

(£m> 

4,400 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

Total -raqulranint 

4»250 

5,000 

5,050 

. 4,900 

Total capita] requirement 

4,250 

4,400 

5,000 

5,050 

4,900 

Overseas and market borrowing 

-400 

-50 ' 

. .-300 

-300 

-500 

Government lending 

950 

ISO 

300 

-ISO 

-550 

Public dividend capital (steel) 

950 

550 


— 

— 

Grants 

1,000 

800 

. 700 

650 

650 

Total external finance 

LUO 

1,450 

70Q 

200 

-400 


Source: Qovammtfit's Expendrzurt Manx 1380*61 » 1963-84 


relations with the nationalised 


Behind the technical griev- *£&£. 

ances about cash limits and JSSSShm nl «? e «jS£ nt 
cnannai ' KMni^tn-rae whi.it „ resignation of Sir william 


financial structures -which a ^Tow the pU ^ ^ 

»*n- Most ImporMere^ 


officials and managers is due £7' Sal rolT of tte 
over . 1116 nationalised industries’ com- 


next few months, there is a merdal successes in the 
simple message: in order to Government's spending plans. 


SEStJS* The Government's plans ‘to 


flSSKL SS?S 5 'JS! « 1 -HT 5 SE* li TSA 


less control, and more trust" the^fouTyeaS aSmne 


This hind o£ cri dc coeur has, an improvement of £2.7bn in 
of course, been heard from the ' nationalised industries’ 


public sector managers ever financial performances. The idea 
since the State first began to *hat the nationalised industries 


play -a serious role In commer- have "come of age" and will no 
dal enterprises after World longer rely on government 
War JX Politicians and, par- grants and subsidies for their 
ticulaify, civil servants have s jnyival. clearly strengthens 


traditionally resisted attempts ^eir case for ■demanding more 
to reduce the influence they can freedom frost 


exercise over major industrial -At the same time, achieving 


sectors. Nevertheless .there are reforms is mare vital than ever 
now signs of a willingness, at since anxieties about govern- 


least among tie politicians, to 

look sympathetica!! yat the 2SS2ES‘ , 5 J£? £?S?2Z 


iationSed SdStiTes’^wke Sr g for talents 

a new ~ relationship with : 

Government. four-year forecasts of the cor- 


porations’ borrowing require- 


■ It was after the Nationalised ments. These are based on no 
Industries Chairmen's Group more than informed guesswork 


(NICG) put its views about the with a generous dose of .wishful 
present system to the Chancel- thinking thrown in to conform 
lor of the Exchequer last with assumptions which the 
autumn that it was decided to Government has supplied. The 
establish a high-powered group’ corporations are horrified at the 
of officials and NICG represen- thought of being held to such 
tatives to examine possible projections at all costs. 


reforms. This group, chaired These hopes and tears bind 


by Mr. Bill Ryrie, the Treasury together the thre abroad areas 
official in charge of fhe of reform to.be discussed bythe 


domestic economy, is due to Ryrie group. The nationalised 
meet soon. There are hopes of industries are seeking: — 


constructive proposals emerg- • An overhaul of the system 


in time for the next round of of annual cash limits, which 


have in recent years overridden 
all other financial and com- 
mercial obffiectives. 

• A loosening of the restric- 
tions on the industries' access 
to finance, which at present 
result in all investment pro- 
grammes being funded by long- 
term fixed-interest debt 

• Changes in the treatment of 
tiie industries in the public 
accounts, aimed at separating 
“productive investment” from 
other categories of public 
spending and borrowing. 

The cash limits system is the 
issue which generates most 
passion at present. As long 
as all other objectives are 
subsumed to the attainment of 
rigid limits on each year's 
external financing, set well 
before the beginning of the 
financial year, other reforms 
affecting longer-term planning 
are of little relevance. In effect 
all the nationalised industries 
are curerntly treated as if they 
were in receivership. Cash flow 
takes priority over profitability 
and any discrepancies in cash 
forecasting are turned into life- 
or-death crises. 

It is now widely recognised 
that this system, designed for 
controlling civil service depart- 
ments with no significant 
market operations, is unsatis- 
factory. Since the last pay 
round showed that cash limits 
have little effect on pay 
bargaining, except in industries 
such as steel and shipbuilding, 
which are genuinely facing 
bankruptcy, reforms of some 
kind must be in the offing. 


‘While 'cash limits are the 
most urgent issue, the question 
of tbe nationalised industries' 
place in the public accounts is 
in some ways the most import- 
ant and interesting one. 
Although it would be in a sense, 
a purely cosmetic reform, .he 
removal of tbe nationalised 
industries’ borrowings from the 
definition of public spending 
could usher in a new era of 
"freedom from the constraints of 
a financial system obsessed with 
the Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement and with public 
spending totals. 

Tbe present definitions treat 
the borrowing of £l00m to 
finance new telephone switch- 
gear. for example, in exactly 
tbe same way as borrowing to 
pay civil servants' salaries. 
Both are equally endangered 
by the Government's crusade 
to reduce the PSBR. But if 
restrictions on the Post Office's 
borrowing powers restrain its 
investment programmes — and 
one of the reasons for Sir 
William Barlow’s departure was 
that they were beginning to 
have this effect — they have 
exactly the same economic 
impact as cuts in domestic 
investment by private industry. 

Not only do cuts in 
nationalised industries’ invest- 
ments reduce Britain's future 
capacity to provide the goods 
and services that consumers 
want to buy. They impose im- 
mediate costs on capital goods 
industries. The Government's 
refusal to increase the Post 
Office's cash limit by £150m, for 
example, will not only retard 


the Improvement of the tele- 
phone system, it will ala> mean 
cuts and redundancies at 

PI ease y and GEC. 

If one of the objectives of 
cutting public borrowing is to 
help private industry, then 
restricting the public enter* 


Nationalised industries 
account for over 20 
per cent of industrial 
investment 


prises’ investment is like cut- 
ting off industry’s nose to please 
its face, particularly as the 
nationalised industries account 
for over -20 per cent of Britain's 
industrial investment 
The Government can be 
expected to have some sympathy 
with the argument that a 
figure of pubKc borrowing 
which excluded the nationalised 
industries’ investment require- 
ments might have more econo- 
mic significance, particularly 
far tbe "supply side” of the 
economy than fhe current form 
of the PSBR. Some ministerial 
speeches have already impli- 
citly recognised ibis point In 
explaining its plans for the 
privatisation of British Airways, 
for example, the Government 
pointed to "the nonsense of 
confusing the airline’s invest- 
ment programme with the level 
of the rate support grant" 
There are, however, two big 


problems with any proposal to 
remove nationalised industries 
from the definition of public 
borrowing. The first is that the 
industries do not use all their 
external financing for invest-, 
ment Nearly half their present 
external financing comes in the 
form of government grants and 
subsidies. The Treasury must 
retain close control over the 
level of revenue grants. But 
the distinction between grants 
or loans to offset current losses 
on tbe one hand, and loans to 
finance productive investment 
on the other, is by no means 
dear-cut 

Controlling subsidies to the 
railways or the Coal Board 
would be pointless if they could 
simply “borrow in order to 
finance their losses. A crude 
distinction could be made 
between profitable industries, 
which could be released from 
some controls and loss-makers, 
which would continue to be 
closely monitored. But tire 
totally different market condi- 
tions under ■which the indus- 
tries operate' would make this 
a misleading way of sorting the 
sheep from the goats. To give 
one example, even a large profit 
from the gas industry could 
disguise a waste of resources 
due to underpricing, while the 
railways could be operating 
optimally in terms of resource 
allocation, even while receiving 
large government subsidies. 

There is, however, a possible 
solution to this problem, based 
on the midum-term financial 
targets which the Government 
has promised to set for each 
industry, in the light of its 
market position and its econo- 
mic significance. 

It would be natural to base 
the degre of government con- 
trol imposed on each industry 
on its track record in meeting 
financial targets. If. British 
Steel, for example, consistently 
failed to meet targets, it would 
be treated as a lame duck, and 
locked within the same defini- 
tions as other non-productive 


parts of the public sector. 

Industries that heat their 
financial targets over a period 


Such a system would 
provide an incentive 
for good management 


of years could be regarded as 
“ productive ” and taken out of 
the controls on public borrow- 
ing. Such a system would not 
only clarify the relationship be- 
tween government and the in- 
dustries, it would also provide 
an incentive for good manage- 
ment and good labour relations, 
rewarding success with more 
trust and less control 

The trouble even with this 
theoretically neat solution is 
that at present all nationalised 
industry borrowing is done 
through the Treasury and 
guaranteed by the Government 
Letting the ‘‘productive” indus- 
tries loose on tbe capital mar- 
kets, without Treasury super- 
vision. would impose uncon- 
trolled financial risks on the 
Government Furthermore, the 
absence of risk in tending to 
nationalised industries would 
distort capital markets in their 
favour, to the detriment of the 
private sector. This leads 
directly to the Ryrie group’s 
other major topic— the possi- 
bility of devising new types of 
financial instruments for the 
public corporations. 

A start has * already been 
made in discussing/alternatives 
to the present regime of fixed- 
interest borrowing. The privat- 
isation of some of the corpora- 
tions is, m a sense, a move 
towards new forms of financing. 
The British National Oil Cor- 
poration (BNOC) has, from its 
inception, had the freedom to 
borrow, without guarantees, 
using its future oil revenues as 
collateral. Proposals for build- 
ing, the Channel Tunnel and a 
North Sea gas gathering pipe- 


line have been based on the 
assumption that State industries 
would take equity shares in 
mixed private-public enter- 
prises which could then raise 
risk capital in the markets. 

But most of the nationalised 
industries’ investments cannot 
be isolated as separate business 
propositions like the Channel 
Tunnel. The revenues of a tele- 
phone exchange or a single rail- 
way line cannot be identified 
accurately. A proposal that has 
been mooted in the Coal Board 
is to issue indexed bonds, with 
tbe index tied to the industry’s 
product 

Clearly reforms in financing 
would have to be tentative and 
experimental so that each in- 
dustry could develop financial 
instruments appropriate to its 
particular circumstances. Their 
intention would not be just to 
create some notional dement 
of risk, but also to relate 
financing to each industry's 
prospective cash-flow. Again 
what tbe industries are seeking 
is a more permissive attitude, 
which would put tbe onus for 
developing new ideas on 
managements, rather than on 
Treasury officials. 

Even if they are given these 
new freedoms, the nationalised 
industries are by no means cer- 
tain of their ability to deliver, 
by 1984, the enormous financial 
improvement which the Govern- 
ment expects. But at least a 
loosening of the bonds between 
government and the national- 
ised industries would emphasise 
the fact that the failure to meet 
detailed cash targets set four 
years in advance is a common 
commercial occurrence, and not 
a disastrous political and econ- 
omic failure. 

In the end it may be political 
expediencey which prompts the 
Government to give the state 
corporations more freedom. If 
so, then political expediency 
an deconomic sense would, for 
once, be pointing in the same 
direction. 


Letters to the Editor 


Consumerist 

values 


Mr. Hattersley would want to romantic notion which only per- suggest, in Europe. This is the 
preserve, is the meaningful petuates the widely held view territory where the cinema 
class in " liquid embroidery." that film financing is highly population is supporting a (well 
D. G. Franklin. . speculative. For too long the made) film ^ irrespective ^of 

121. Kcnnington Rood, SE11. 


From Professor. D. Myddelton 

Sir,— -The last detailed survey 
I have seen indicates substan- 
tial and growing support for 
reducing taxes and ’collective 
spending cm welfare services, 
and instead letting individuals 
and families choose for them: 
selves how to spend their own 
money. For instance, 54 ft:r 
cent wanted to be allowed to 
contract out of the state health 
service and 60 per cent out of 
state education. This desire for 
freedom, responsibility and 
personal choice is apparently 
what Dr. S. J. Watkins (April 
24) refers to as “social 
vandalism.” 

Democrats can hardly suppose 
that voters cannot be trusted to 
manage their own affairs. And 
poverty can be relieved, to the 
extent thought politically 
desirable, by explicit redistri- 
bution in cash through the tax 
•system. But how much of the 
nearly £2,000 per household 
spent annually by the state on 
health, education and social 
security represents redistri- 
bution -of income? Not much, 
I suspect: most of it simply 
represents people’s money being 
taken from them by force (in 
taxes), and then spent on their 
behalf by government bureau- 
crats. 

Most people could afford to 
pay for their own welfare 
services. Indeed most people 
are now paying for themselves. 
But they are not being allowed 
the freedom to choose for them- 
selves. There may be no prac- 
tical alternative to taxes for 
financing collective expenditure 
on defence. But surely there is 
no inescapable ned for health 
and education, any more than 
food and clothing, to be pro- 
vided or financed collectively. 
Separating costs from benefits 
is what makes the welfare state 
an irresponsible society. 

When state monopoly enter- 
prises are exposed to competi- 
tion they often seem rapidly 
to lose market share. This 
suggests that they may not be 
satisfying consumers. Over tbe 
past hundred years and more 
the incentive of profit combined 
with the discipline of market 
competition has led to unprt- 
cedenfed improvements in 
freedom and prosperity for all. 
As between compulsory state 
collectivism and ' voluntary 
market freedom is there really 
any doubt which would better 
satisfy individual people? 
(Professor) D. R. Myddelton. 
Cranfield School of 
Management, 

Cranfield, Bedford. 


British 

cinema 
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British conceived imitation of nationality. It is notable that 
American films (known in the an indigenous British film now 


industry as “the $8m *B’ being produced has secured an 
movie syndrome") have failed investment! rom an American 


Uiu V lb dJUUkUlUV f *««*«*« m — 

consistently in' the American major distributor m return for 
domestic • market . although foreign (i.e. non-American) dis- 


From Mr K. Turner foreign language marke 

Sir — There can be no doubt' exclusively • supplied ; with rights. . . , 

that Kcai- Maldmeot and. the Amerijran imports- The obvious Our native industry, sh ould 
British Film Producers Associa- reason is constantly ignored — consider making and investing 
tion have worked ceaselessly in Americans are better at making m product which first and fore 
helping' to keep open British American films. Could it be that most has e^ry Prospect oi 
studios and to secure a more our. common- language 1 with earning profits in Europe, 
favourable , climate for film America deludes us into KmtbM. Turner, 
investment, ' particularly in believing .that. we are ljkely to 

terms of tax -teeatment (Nigel secure a greater degree of Osprey Film: Dist Ltd. 

Andrews; British cinema : a new acceptance there thanuthernon 1-0, Pall Mail. SW1. 

decade, April . 21).. ’■ Similarly. American films ? JiTe French • : — 

their encouragement, of over- film industry .by -comparison 


occasionally succeeding in tribution rights leaving unsold 
foreign language markets almost American domestic distribution 


GENERAL 

UK: Sir Geoffrey Howe. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaks 
at Conservative Party meeting. 
Accountants' Hall, London. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Industry 
Secretary. - presents national 
microelectronics competition 
awards, London. 

Mr. Peter Walker. Agriculture 
Minister, speaks at Sandwich, 
Kent 

Department of Education state- 
ment on falling secondary school 
rolls. 

Mr. Edward Heath speaks at 
coal fired ships conference, 
London. > 

National Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children 


Today’s Events 


annual report published. 

Prince Charles visits the 
Home Office. . 

Banking, Insurance and 
Finance Union conference, 
Folkestone, (unto April 30). - 

Charges for dealing in traded 
opticas on the Stock Exchange 
reduced to £L50. 

Private funeral of Sir John 
Methven. CBI director general. 

Union of Construction. 
Allied Trades and Technicians 
statement on effects of Govern- 
ment cuts on construction 
industry. 

Subcontracting industries ex- 


hibition, and surface treatment 
and metal finishing exhibition 
both open at NEC, Birmingham, 
(until May 2). 

Overseas: Heads of Govern- 
ment of EEC summit meeting in 
Luxembourg- 

Financial Times conference on 
world pulp and paper, Helsinki. 

General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade extraordinary session 
in Geneva to discuss appoint- 
ment of director general. 

Princess Margaret visits the 
Philippines (until April 30). 
PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS 

House of Commons: First day 


of debate on Defence Estimates. 

House of Lords: Industry 
Bill, committee. Insurance Com- 
panies Bill, consideration of 
Commons amendments. 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
Department of Trade issues 
March provisional figures for re- 
tail sales. . 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
See Financial Diary Page 15. 
COMPANY RESULTS 
Final dividends: Allied Plant 
Group. Brooke Street Bureau of 
Mayfair. Energy Services and 
Electronics. Estates and General 
Investments. Foseco Minsep. B. 
and I. Nathan. Nurdin and Pea- 
cock. Simon Engineering. Waver- 
ley Cameron. Yorklyde. 


their encouragement, of over- 


seas investment in our supers with the British appears to be 
lative technical facilities is to healthy and yet only a tiny nro- 


Monetary 

policy 


60 years later our original idea 
is still paying dividends, I 


•10m 


lauvc m — - - - - - ; t . 

be applauded. portion of their annual product r^Tiny 

But the outdated belief that reaches American screens. 
we should be making- — and in- The real possibility m esteb- py om professor D. Wood 
vesting— in films designed for lisbing permanently the sir. — In the process 

... a - - . J.- pinflma in tTIIC nPTJMIR UPS. L _ _ . . .. « f , 


file American market is a cinema in this decade lies, I 

Water charges on senders 

From Mr. A. Powell authorities directions 


debunking the Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Policy Group forecasts 
(April 37), Samuel Brittain 
parades one of his own pet 
fallacies. Yes. we all admit that 
a moderate connection can be 


Firm Mr. A. Powell authorities directions - - - - oax fa]lacies . yes. we all admit that 

Sir,— On April 21 your insur- in our opinion has anrogatea a connection can be 

ance Correspondent detailed these powers by inferring tnat found between change in some 
certain information relating to it is not within^ lus power to vaiiant - 0 f the money supply 
water charges on sprinkler in- mak eany such direction in tnis changes in prices two years 
stallations with particular refer- instance. later. So what? Such a connec- 

ence to the Noth Western Water The Water Act 1945 states tion provides no evidence either 

Authorities charges. Since we Tbe undertakers shah [allow fl, a t particular policies intended 

have been campaigning against all persons to take water tor ^ the behaviour of 

these discriminatory charges extinguishing fires from any ^ variant of the money 
since they were imposed in P J P. e undertax ers _ supply will actually do so nor 

April 1978 we thought that you which a hydrant^ teed vrithr does it follow that success in 


JiUril J .010 "C J.i — J ““ - - ,, . +„ aoe* 1Z. IUilUW Ul»l DUA-wcaa in 

might, be interested in Indus- p ;~^p d t vp controlling a chosen variant 

try’s point of view. 1945 Act, therefore, tne^cnarg pnanmtoM that this variant will 


^On March 30 1978. we re- raised on sprinkler Installations 

ceived from the NWWA a copy « rince m * “J. g price level&r-indeed the reverse 

of the normal services charges installations will tak^ water ^ b{J 

leaflet showing charges to be from a pipe ® t The failure of Government 

effective on April 1 1978. tins is f?} he policies to recognise these 

gave us one day’s notice of state that the ^be nec8ssary connections is indeed 

amendment of. charges. No par- ^ cen > . v ® f ♦>, ^^w^ninPTif signalled loudly and dearly by 
ticular attention was drawn to tbecapital markets. If policies 

tbe small print on the reverse has stated tiirttiie opinion in ^ credibility long term 
side of the leaflet which mdi- Jewatw indo^ « toaster nfss - m a ^ which 

bated that the charge for our must pass hydrant J efficiently anticipates inflation 

sprinkler system and hydrant it - u to ^ ^ken free . oasea wuId ^ sdre4dy fallen t0 a 

water supply was to be in- on the th fraction of short run rates, thus 

creased frmn_ £18.00 p^a. to a Waterworks Clauses Act 1847” stimulating investment in pro- 
total of £1.203 p.a. an increase Wate^^s Clause Actia^- fl b d Bnhancin g 

of 6.583 per cent As far as, we The deaswn of tiie 1SH)4 case opacify of the 

are aware there, was no prior ^ Tar from 17 filing 


euarantees that this variant will 
dominate the determination of 


Opposite to the opinion of the — 
cation direct to sprinkler sys- ^ mdnstryand tad^gy ttgg; 


the long term, capacity of tiie 
economy. Far from falling 
though, the anti-inflation 


canon oirect «, »p™ ^ — bong “produced measures have increased long 

gft gA s assass 

SMS 

siS no^commeiAedonour findings inflation at similar levels will 
industrial, ■ commercial ana . .. t 1004 persist Indeed ft cannot afford 

domestic premises Qrreepeethm re ]S£ ve JLSf {bST! regard- for it not to. If only it would 
of witether the own er/ocpu piers . ST J^vj er Carves appears say so. firms could get back to 
actually pay any water charges) % «,»+ n n ■ptVijitww were £18 investing without worrying as 

23 tet £3 He 

charge, it has imposed penal £1203 per annum on stranded with a crippling real 

■•»»» quantity 

ffiS X nnTriv I on i! the U 'basls 1 tii^ but wS? be reduced to £680 per theory is thus iiot enough. We 

annum If the Ml charges are could establish a far better 
Mt equitable as from April 1 statistical relationship between 
19B0 and are te be reduced, they cloudiness and the level of 
than roiSiuSd preS Were not equitable on April 1 so ar energy transmission but 
SSL fighting t 1978 bpt so far there isno^ug- tins would scarcely justify _buy- 

mmrtied free o^dirert chlrees gestfon of a retrospective redact mg solar panfib, even if Sir 
^ an^t of this terilfy tion. The owners/occupiers of Geoffrey was kind enough to 
Sd If bora ^7 tbe sprinkler protected presses blow at the ^uds. Ultimately 
SSwra reread in $e are Poking ter a reduotton 

ppnaral water service diarees m water charges on sprinkler makers are paid not to menn 
O^S/omSieS^f Srffied ' systems; they ars lookmr for a PJttales sowe ran s«eaea>st 
premises Sready pay the usual cancellation of the charges of tm* is absurd whether it js 

(indud- which cannot be considered railed monetarist or not. Of 

taEflifdemei^^terccst otter thaa deliberately dismn> coupe theroadmaherecould.be 
fire gghtins) and then are history; that they he trated sacked and msde avaflable for 
required foray an extra water equitably as compared with an more productiye work in the 

charge because they have other users of water for fire private sector (making shock 

■installed at ’ their, cost a fighting purposes and short of absorbers!) but sudi an action 


A meaningful 
class 


From Mr. D. Franklin. 

Sir,— Mr. Roy Hattersley says 
April 17 that “ Government 
policies have resulted ■ in 
damage of and destruction to 
essential services which rate- 
payers want to preserve and 
rate increases were not due to 
waste and extravagance by 
Labour councils.” 

Not one mile from Mr. 
Efattersley’s home, . the rate- 
payers of Lambeth support com- 
passionate activities such as 
table tennis, kung-fu (adults), 
badminton, kep fit, karate, yoga 
and trampolizdng. 

The most essential service 
recently introduced by the 
borough, however, which even 


60 years ago we bought a dump - The Mechanical 
Transport Repair Depot in Slough - and transformed it into 
the World’s first modem Industrial Estate. 

We've come a long way since then but our original 
concept has stayed the same - to meet the specific needs of 
industrialists, local communities and work forces alike. 

Tbe graph illustrates how well that concept has paid off. 

Our Chairman, Nigel Mobbs, reports: “I am glad to 
report another year’s record results with pre-tax profits 
improving by 22% from £8,228,000 to £10,070,000 . . . Net 
earnings increased by 33% to £7.712 millions reflectinga 
23% tax charge. As a result of new lettings, reversions and 
rent reviews, UK rental income increasedfrom £12.76 millions 
to £15.34 millions, whilst overseas rental income was up from 
£4.87 millions to £5.44 millions. 

Dividend.The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final net dividend of L4p per share . . . an increase of 
36.4% whichbetters the forecast improvement of 30% made 
at tbe time of the issue of 8% convertible unsecuredloan 
stock last May. 

Net Assets Per Share.The property revaluation at 
30th September 1979 produced an overall surplus of 
£142 millions which increased the current net asset value per 
Ordinary Share from 81p (79p diluted) as at 31st December 
1978 to 184p (169p diluted) at the close of 1979. 

The Puture.The Group is buying new land and is 

maintainingprudent development momentum hi 1980 

business conditions will be particularly difficult, with high 
interest rates likely to persist. . . .Despite this adversity, 

I expect* subject to no unforeseen circumstances, to be 
reporting some increase inprofits for 1980” 


Group profit before Tbx 

Iteration based an Profits for the year . 

Profit after Tbx — 

Minority Interest 

Profit available for Distribution 

Redemption of Preference Stock 

Dividends 

Added to Revenue Reserves ! 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

Kammgi par Ordinary Share Diluted . 


Ihtez^ and ofcbercharges on projects under constniction in the 
UKhavebeen capitalised in the amount of £639,000 (£607,000 in 1978). 
Sfmilarexpenditareoverseas, aznonntmgto £UU5fiOO(£I^S2flOOm 1978) 
hasalso been capitalised j 


•installed at : their, cost a 
sprinkler installation to ensure 
the safety of their premises and 
its occupants. 


some evidence of legal prece- ^ould be taken without having 
genes consider the charges Tb be dressed 151 in monetarist 
raised by the NWWA to be cm* clothes. 


Slough Estates 

60 years of development. 


The Secretary ftp State for trary to the Water Act 1945 
the Department of the Environ- and therefore illegal. 

. - * . ' -it a a a TAJ 


ment has. under the Water Art 
1973, specific authority to 
** give all .or any water 


Futtira Rubber Ltd, 
Quarry Street Mills, 
Stay bridge, Cheshire. 


(Professor) Douglas Wood. 
Manchester Business School, 
University of Manchester, 
Booth Street West, 
Manchester. . 


Slough Estates LtcL, Slough Estates House, 
234 Bath Road, Slough SL1 4&E. 


1920 1925 


1940 1945 1950 1955 I960 1965 1970 1975 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


London & 
Liverpool 
placing 
lm shares 


Home Charm expecting 
record profit in 1980 


A placing has been arranged 
of lm ordinary shares at 29p per 
share of London and Liverpool 
Trust, which earlier this month 
agreed to purchase for shares 
Regent Autocar Company, a 
private business with interests 
in engineering and vehicle 
distribution. 

LLT*s shares were suspended 
at 30p in March pending a 
company regulation. Dealings 
are expected to resume on 
Thursday. 

The placing represents about 
IS per cent of LLTs enlarged 
share capital, and the price puts 
a capitalisation on the company 
of £i.74m. 

For the year ended March 31, 

1979 the investment portfolio 

turned in profits of £41,000. 
Profits of Regent for the year 
ended September 30, 1979, 

amounted to £185,000 (£70.000) 
including £119,000 from the Hiatt 
acquisition. 

The consolidated net tangible 
assets of the enlarged group is 
put at £1.06m or 17.6p per share. 

The company is paying a 
second interim dividend of 0.7p 
for the year ended March 31. 

1980 for a total of 0.84p on the 
old capital. For the current year 
the directors say they would pay 
not less than 1.4p on the 
increased capital if profits 
equated with those achieved in 
1979-80. 

The directors are confident 
that the diversified interests of 
the Regent Group together with 
the financial resources of the 
original company will provide a 
sound base for further expansion 
both by internal growth and by 
acquisition. They intend to 
realise the current investment 
portfolio of the company in dne 
course. 

The company chairman and 
chief executive is Mr. Ronald 
Shuck. 

Financial advisers are Keyser 
tn imann and stockbrokers are 
Roy James and Co., of 
Birmingham. 

• comment 

LLT is coming back to the 
market as a very different animal 
□ext Thursday. Taking in 
Regent, the old investment trust 
activities will now only account 
for barely a fifth of group profits. 
The move to enlarge the group 
reflects a belief that growth 
prospects under the old regime' 
were extremely limited. Now 
LLT has taken in an engineering 
activity as well as a motor 
dealership. While these new 
profit centres clearly introduce 
much-needed diversification, it is 
significant that there is no profit 
forecast for the enlarged group. 
LLT says only that dividends 
will be increased if profits are 
maintained. The prospective 
fully-taxed p/e is about 15 at the 
placing price while the yield is 
roughly 7 per cent— a rating 
which puts a lot of faith in 
management 


RECORD SALES and profits in 
1980 are forecast by Mr. 5. E. 
Fogel, chairman of Home Charm, 
in his annual statement. 

Sales since the beginning of 
the year, excluding new store 
openings, have increased by 25 
per cent compared with the same 
period m 1979. 

Pre-tax profits expanded from 
£2.1 lm to £2.79m in 1979, on 
substantially higher sales of 
£4L15m (£29.16m), as reported 
on April 19. 

The chairman says plans to 
open a further seven stores 
totalling 161,000 sq ft before the 
end of 1980 are wen advanced.. 
A total of £4m will be spent in 
opning these, of which £2m will 
be for completing and develop- 
ing freehold properties. 

Three new large stores have 
been opened so far this year, in- 
cluding the group’s largest to 
date at Southend-on Sea. 

During 1979, 15 stores were 
opened and some £4.76m was in- 
vested in opening and refurbish- 
ing stores, net of disposals, 
including £l-5m in freehold land 
and buildings. 

The current year’s outcome in 
the wholesale and export division 
should show a satisfactory Im- 
provement over 1979. 

Group fixed assets rose from 
£3.31m to £7.6m at balance date. 
Current assets amounted to 
£10.76m (£S-64m). while current 
liabilities and -provisions totalled 
£10.01m (£6.08m). Bank and 
cash balances . decreased by 
£ 1.95m (£1.10m -increase) during 
the year. 

Meeting. Great Eastern Hotel. 
EC, on May 19 at 2.30 pm. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


tea following companiac have notified 
dates of Board meetings to the. Stock 
Exchange. Such meetings are usually 
held for the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official indications are not 
available as to whether dividends are 
interims or finals and the subdivisions 
shown below are based mainly on last 
year's timetable. 

Interim.- — S. Lyles. 

Finals:— Allied Plant, Brook Street 
Bureau of Mayfair, Energy Services and 
Sectronicv Estates end General 
Investment, Foseco Mi ns Bp. B. and I. 
Nathan, Nurdlfl and Peacock, Sinon 
Engineering, Waverley Cameron, Yoric- 
hrde. 

FUTURE DATES 
Interims:— 

Hawkins and Tlpson ............... May 8 

Wamar Estate — Mw 15 

Finale: — 

Fulcrum Inve s tment Trust May 7 

Geers Gross May 6 

Mowlam (John) — — - May 1 

Save & Prosper Linked IrW. Tat. May 1 
Shires Investment May 20 

Whatman Reave Angel - Aipr. 30 


Booker 
warns on 
steel strike 


THE STEEL strike has increased 
costs in Booker McConnell’s engi- 
neering companies, an dthe in- 
evitably weakened customer 
confidence in the divisions 
ability to supply has to be over- 
come, says Mr. Michael Caine, 
chairman, in his annual state- 
ment 

Competition in a period of 


GA pessimistic about 
current prospects in U.S. 


Sunlight shows 
expansion 
to £1.31m 


THE GENERALLY milder 
weather in the UK this winter 
should produce better results in 
the motor and householder 
accounts of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation claims Mr. Gordon. 
R. Simpson in his first chairman’s 
statement accompanying . the 
1979 report and accounts. 

But he warns that further 
rating adjustments may still, 
prove to be necessary as inflation 
in the UK cqntinues to rise. 

He is also pessimistic over the 
immediate prospects in the U.S. 
where severe competition and 
the inability to secure rating 
adjustments give cause for 
concern. Even so he considers 
that the strength of GA’s 
American business makes the 
company better equipped to 
withstand these pressures. 

Mr. Simpson points out that 
despite rising Interest rates 
depressing the market values of 
bond portfolios in the U.S., the 
solvency margin at the end of 
1979 at 52 per cent was only one 
point lower than a year earlier. 

Referring to investment policy 


of the general insurance funds, 
Mr. Simpson reports that the 
largest proportion of new funds 
in the UK was Invested in gilts, 
while in the U.S. new investment 
was orientated towards fixed 
interest investments. But there 
was selective purchases of 
common stock. 

On long-term business of 
Yorkshire-General total world- 
wide premium income last year 
amounted to £52 .2m and the 
long-term fund at end-1979 
amounted to £402.7m — an 
increase of £34. lm. There was a 
upsurge of new business towards 
the end of 1979 and this trend 
is continuing. 


For 1979, taxable profits of 
Sunlight Service Group, laundries 
and dry cleaning company, ; 
improved by £0.24m to £l-31m. 
Turnover rose from £15. 11m to 
£17.28m. 

Mid-term profits were 
£459,000 (£377,000) and the 

directors said they expected a 
satisfactory increase for the full 
year. 

Yearly earnings per lOp share 
advanced to 9.99p (S.83p) and 
the final dividend is 1.4p net for 
a 1.9p (1.345p) total. 


A. & C. Black 


HOPKINSONS 

On the basis of unaudited 
management accounts the direc- 
tors of Hopkinsous Holdings 


expect trading profits for tipe 
year to February 1, 1980, will 
not be significantly less than last 
year's. In Friday's paper it was 
incorrectly stated that these 
profits would be significantly 
less. 


A loss-making second-half for 
A. and C. Black left the publish- 
ing group with a sharply reduced 
pre-tax profit of £65,000 for 1979, 
compared with £340,000 on mar- 
ginally higher turnover of £2.32m 
against £2 ,26m. At half-time, 
profits had dropped from £138,000 
to £77,000. 

. The final dividend is cut from 
3-39p to 2.79p net, which main- 
tains the total at 5.93p per 25p 
share. 


bids and deals 

MACFARLANE GROUP I Oppenheimer denies plan 

(Clansman) Limited I to bid for Gold Fields 


BY PAUL CHEE5ERIGHT 


Year ended 31st December 


Sales 

Profit before Tax 
Earnings per Ordinary Share 
Dividends per Ordinary Share 


1979 

£000 

15,894 

1,668 

12.33p 

4.4p 


1978 
£000 
. 13^265 
1,207 
S.43p 
4-2S8p 


Mr. Norman Macfarlane , Chairman, reports: 


* Group profits, and sales up 38% and 20% 
respectively were both records 


* Scrip issue of 1 for 4 


* Effective 25% increase in dividend following last 
year’s scrip issue 


* 


Copies of the report and accounts 
may be obtained from The Secretary , 
Macfarlane Group (Clansman) Ltd., 
Sutcliffe Road, Glasgow G13 1AH. 


M. J. H. Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/28 Lovat Lane London EC3R 8EB 


Telephone 01-821 1212 


£000*5 

capfuliaetn 

Company 

Last Change Gross 
price on week DIv (p) 

Yield 

% 

P/E 

3.758 

Airsprung 

65 

-.1 

8.7 

10-3 

3.8t 

72S 

Armitago & Rhodes ... 

29 



3.8 

13.1 

2.0t 

8.401 

Bardon Hill' 

276 

+ 3 

13.8 

5.0 

B.1t 

800 

County Cara ia7% Pf. 

80 

— 

15.3 

19.1 

— 

6.558 

Deborah Ord 

% 

- 3 

5.0 

5.3 

ia4 

4,199 

Frank Horsell 

112 

+ 2 

7.9 

7.0 

7.0 

14,591 

Frederick Parker 

101 

— 

12.8 

12.7 

4.8t 

127B 

Gaorga Blair 

107 

_ 

10.5 

16.4 

“t 

i,7a 

Jackson Group 

S3 

+ 1 

5.2 

7.5 

4.1t 

15,458 

James Burrough 

112 

- 1 

13. 

6.4 

9.8 

2,907 

Robert Jonkina 

2 B5 

+ 5 

31.3 

11.0 

9.1 1 

3,415 

Torday 

222 

+ 2 

14.3 

• 6.4 

5.8t 

3,366 

Twin lock Ord 

IB* 

- Hi 

0.8 

5.3 

3.0t 

2.047 

Twinlock 12% ULS ... 

75 

- 3 

12J3 

1S.0 

— 

6,268 

Unlloek Holdings 

48 

- 1 

2.5 

5.4 

10.2 

1,012 

Unilock Holdings New 

46 

- 1 

— 

— 

9.8 

11.875 

Walter Alexander 

94 

_ 

AA 

4.6 

6 3 

4,551 

W. S. Yearns 

1S5 

+10 

12.1 

6.2 

3.2t 


t Accounts prepared under provisions of SSAP 15. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS 


Deposits of £l,000-£50,000 accepted for fixed terms of 3*10 
years. Interest paid gross, half-yearly. Rate for deposits 
received not later than 2.5.S0. 

Terms (years) 3456789 10 

Interest % 14 14 14 14* 14* 14*. 141 141 

Deposits to and further information from The Chief Cashier, 


Alglo American Corporation and 
De Beers Consolidated Mines the 
South African mining groups 
controlled by Mr. Harry Oppen- 
heimer will not increase their 
holding in Consolidated Gold 
Fields of London beyond 29.9 
per cent the trigger point for a 
mandatory offer. 

A statement to this effect was 
made yesterday by Mr. Oppen- 
heimer and Lord Erroll of Hale 
the chairman of Gold Fields. It 
was a clear attempt to quell con- 
tinued market speculation that 
the ambitions of Anglo and De 
Beers would not be satisfied 
with their present combined 
holding of 25 per cent 

But Anglo and De Beers are 
seeking representation on the 
Gold Fields board. The state- 
ment said discussions on this 
point are taking place. 

Although there is no conflict 
between the companies negotia- 
tions could be difficult in the 
light of the pained surprise with 
which Gold Fields greeted the 
original disclosure of the South 
African involvement 

TheOppenheimer stake in Gold 
Fields was purchased through 
De Beers which revealed in 
February that it had accoumu- 
lated a strategic holding' and ex- 
posed itself as the mystery buyer 
apparently active since last 
autumn. 

The manner of the share pur- 
chases set off investigations by 
the department of trade and the 
stock exchange council. 

Since then it has been widely 
thought that Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
quickly given assurance that 
Alglo and De Beers would seek 
no change in Gold Fields man- 
agement was little more than a 
polite formality. But the assur- 
ance was repeated in yesterday's 
statement. 

The tenor of the statement 
suggests that Mr. Oppenheimer 
is satisfied with the present 
shareholding arrangement which 
has cost his groups over £l5Qra 
and that it will prevent any other 
group seeking control either of 
Gold Fields itself or o fits 46 
per cent owned affiliate Gold 
Fields of South Africa. 

The prospect of a full take 
over offer has helped hold steady 
the Gold Fields share price 
which last Friday closed at 488p. 
compared with a 1980 dosing 
high of 533p and a De Beers buy- 
ing price last February of 616p. 


activities differ from those of 
McAlpine, broadens its interest 
in the construction industry. Mo 
Alpine makes it clear that it has 
□o intention of bidding for 
Press. 


SEC GO-AHEAD FOR 
MARSH/BOWRING 

Marsh and McLennan of the U.S„ 
the world's largest insurance 
broker, states that its registra- 
tion statement filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in connection with its 
proposed acquisition of C. T. 
Bowringfi has received clearance 1 
and has become effective. ; 

Offer documents are to be 
posted to shareholders of 
Bowrlng as soon as possible. 


CONCORD INTL. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank - 1 
ing Corporation is raising its 
holding in Concord International 
Group to a controlling 51 per 
cent. The Philadelphia National 
Bank is also increasing its stake 
to 20 per cent, through a sub- 
sidiary Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Investment Corporation. 
This is subject to approval of 
Federal Reserve authorirties. 


FT Share 
Service 


The following securities have 
been added to the Share Infor- 
mation Service appearing in the 
Financial Times: — 

AVX Corporation (Section: 

World Markets— New York). 
Anglo American Gold (World 
Markets— South Africa). 
Berkeley Exploration (Oil and 
Gas). 

Mitel Corporation (World 
Markets — Canada). 

National Medical Enterprises 
(World Markets— New York). 
Safeway Stores- (Foods). 


SPAIN 


Finance for Industry Limited, 91 Waterloo Road, London 
SE1 8XP (01-928 7822, Ext 367). Cheques payable to .“Bank 

n /a VG>( ■* Lj'L'I ip L.IJ: f »/TE VI 


of England, a/c FEL" FFI is the holding company for ICFC 
and'FCJ. 


MCALPINE /PRESS 
Through its subsidiary — Col- 
guy Holdings— Sir Robert Mo- 
Alpine and Sons has bought 
through the market 6.67m 
William Press and Son shares 
(5.56 per cent). This trade invest- 
ment in a company, whose 


1980 


Apr. 25 
Price 

High 

Low 


% 

228 

205 

Banco Bilbao ... 

... 210 

258 

220 

Banco Central 

... 226 

220 

206 

Banco Exterior 

... 206 

228 

as 

Bence Hispane 

... 205 

137 

125 

Banco Ind. Cat. 

... 125 

175 

146 

Banco Madrid ... 

... 146 

274 

233 

Banco Santander 

... 248 

190 

141 

Banco Urquijo... 

... 141 

238 

209 

Banco VTieaya 

... 716 

709 

son 

Banco Zaragoza 

... 200 

106 

03 

□resedas 

33 

62 

58 

Espenoie Zinc... 

... 60 

59 

SS-2 

Pocsa 

.. 58.7 

40 

25 

Gal. Prectados 

27 

66.7 

68.7 

Hidrola 

.. 63.7 

63 

57,5 

1 bard Lie ro .* 

... 48.2 

120 

104 

Petroleos 

... 104 

73 

59 

Parroliber 

59 

115 

107 

Sogofisa 

107 

57 

S3 

Telefonica 

54 

66.2 

58.2 

Union Eleet. ... 

.. 63.2 


WORLD TRADE NEWS 


Oil tanker 
market 
tense after 


recession will be tough, and 
expansion of sales will be hard 
to achieve. 

Although some of. the group's 
business will prodee higher pro- 
fits than in 1979, overall results 
will be determined by the 
success attained in engineering 
—where strengthening of order 
books is needed — and by the 
progress made in Improving 
efficiency through rationalisation 
in food distribution following the 
acquisition of Kearley and 
Tonge, he adds. 

Pre-tax profits were ahead in 

1979 at £2L.79m (£2U59m), as 
reported on April 1, the contri- 
bution from engineering falling 
from £9 -21m to £5.88 ul On a 
CCA basis, group taxable profits 
were reduced to £12 .85m 
(£l5.97m). 

The directors, in their review 
of operations, say it is already 
clear the performance of the 
engineering division will again j 
be adversely affected by a ' 
national dispute. Although it is 
too early to quantify the cost of 
the steel strike, it has un- 
doubtedly had a severe impact 
on the supply of raw materials. 

During last year a major 
operational reorganisation was 
carried i out in the food distribu- 
tion division which should sub- 
stantially enhance profits from 

1980 onwards, the directors say. 

Group net worth was up from 

£86m to £98. lm at the year-end. 
Total net. borrowings increased 
by £17.3m to £27.7m. 

A recent professional valuation 
of UK properties shows a figure 
£20.6m over balance sheet value. 


Iran crisis 


By William Hail and 
Lynton McLain 


Parkinson’s 
Egypt visit 
to proceed 


By Our World Trade Staff 


MR. CECIL PARKINSON, the 
Minister for Trade, will go 
ahead with today’s scheduled 
visit to Egypt which is to end 
May 4 despite the current 
Middle East crisis, a Trade 
Department official said at the 
weekend. 

The Minister is visiting 
Egypt for talks on trade and 
economic matters with a view 
to encouraging growing com- 
mercial links between the UK 
and Egypt. During his visit 
he wUr meet with Dr. Hamed 
A1 Sayeh, the Egyptian Minis- 
ter of Economy and Foreign 
Trade, other key ministers and 
members of the British and 
Egyptian business community. 

He is also scheduled to be 
present at the breakthrough 
into Sinai of the Ahmed 
Hamdi tunnel under the Suez 
Canal, being built by a UK/ 
Egyptian joint venture com- 
pany involving Tarmac Inter- 
national and Osman Ahmed 
Osman. 

Accompanying him will be 
representatives of GEC, Guin- 
ness Peat International and 
Body cote International. 

UK exports to Egypt have 
fallen into a deficit for the 
first two months of this year, 
with exports valued at £53m 
and imports worth £91m. UK 
exports to Egypt were worth 
£265m last year and £20Gtn . 
the year before with imports 
at £235m and £102m for the 
same period. 


UK boosts Greece trade 


BY TRANK 'GRAY 


THE EVENTS la Iran at the 
end of last week created a 
tense and uncertain oil -tanker 
market, with some vessel 
operators reported to have 
forbidden their ships to enter 
the Gulf until the political 
atmosphere improves. 

- The disruption was widely 
expected to exagg e rate still 
further the over-supply of. 
tanker tonnage and depre- 
date charter rates. 

Up to Friday morning, 
when the UA attempt to 
rescue the hostages was 
announced, rates in the Gulf 
had held generally at levels 
of the previous week. Tanker 
owners continued to resist 
accepting rates that did not 
cover current operating costs 
for the voyage. Charterers 
were unable to demand large 
cuts in rates. 

- -Few tankers were 
Chartered, partly because of 
the con tin ued failure of Iran 
to supply foreign buyers in 
anything but small quantities. 

The latest reports on Friday 
indicated that the USSR and 
her immediate neighbours 
would be the prime buyers of 
Iranian crude oil. 

This is expected to affect 
the tanker chartering market 
particularly because of the 
likely surplus of Japanese 
very large crude carriers now 
operating between Iran and 
Japan. 

Rates for these large 
tankers improved slightly at 
the end of the previous week 
and this continued into the 
early part of last week. 

The last reported charter of 
a VLCC was at Worldscale 
33.75, only a small decrease 
on the previous charter rate 
for the. vesseL 

The ffiffieoltfesi n the Gulf 
led to more active trading out 
of West Africa and the 
Mediterranean. Business out 
of the Caribbean and the U.S. 
Gulf was also active. 

At a conference organised 
by the Greenwhlch Forum last 
week MP Peter Goodwin of 
the Economist Intelligence 
Unit forecast that the sea- 
borne volume of high value- 
cargo would rise from its 
current level of 100m toss a 
year to 300m tons a year by 
the year 2000. He also said 
that by the end of this 
century container ships would 
be carrying 80 per cent of the 
world's seaborne trade in 
manufactures. 

He estimated that total sea- 
borne trade would rise from 
3,700m tonnes per annum in 
1980 to 5,225m tonnes in 1990 


THE LONDON Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry will 
send what it has described as 
"probably its most powerful 
trade mision ever” on a trade 
promotion visit . to- Greece be- 
tween May 4-10. 

The mission, led by Lord 
Jellicoe, the chamber presi- 
dent and chairman of Tate and 
Lyle, is anxious to redress 
what has been a steady decline 
in the UK’s international com-, 
petitiveness in the potentially 
lucrative Greek market 


The Chamber said in a state- 
ment released at the weekend 
that the need to make a strong 
impact on the Greek market 
“has never been more im - 
portanL" It said that the UK's 
share of the Greek market had 
decreased in 1 real terms since , 
the Second World War. It was 


particularly anxious - “to; //see 
Britain begin, the reversal , of 
this decilne prior to' Greece's 
entry into' the EEC- next 
January 1. 

“H is for this : reason that 
this mission is being- .under- 
taken at the highest leyed,' 4 Ihe 
Chamber said. • 

Mz George ./Abbott chair- 
man of the chamber’s .Grtfek 
Committee, safid Britain :4iad 
"been far too complacent ^in- 
treating Greece as if It was 
continually liable to be /written 
off . as a serious trading 
partner. • 

“We have been forgetting 
that Greece is. first of all an 
industrialising country winch 
has to reach the status of an 
industrialised society. 

“Our competitors, have suc- 
cessfully participated in 
numerous joint ventures .'and 


investment opportunities- and, 
by so doing; have generated 
/considerable .-business ‘ for 
themselves.’” ~ 


The chamber indicated that, 
despite the decline in overall 
trade,- -’Birtain- continues to 
enjoy; a' eUrplnSi although the 
value /of goods , exchanged is 
smalL . / / . 

‘ Birtaui’s; expbrts- last year to 
Greece. were £27Sm compared 
with £214.1m^.the previous 
year,.’, while' imports rose to 
£15L8m from' £197. 6m. Imports 
for- the first two r months this 
year were £48,900 compared 
with £30,900. ../;■• 

-Among the other companies 
represented on' : the mission 
are British ‘ Rail, . Davy Corpor- 
ation, Rio Tinto Zinc, Fisons, 
Llewdyn-Daves Tjfee ks, Racal 
and Hawker-SiddeTey. 


W. GERMAN CAR MARKET 


Why Japan performs so well 


BY ROGER BO YES IN BONN 


WHY ARE Japanese cars doing 
so well on the traditionally 
conservative West German 
market? 

After years of little more 
than detached interest. West 
German car manufacturers are 
becoming increasingly con- 
cerned by the question. 

Japan’s remarkable export 
success — its share of the West 
German car market has jumped 
from 1.9 per. cent in 1976 to S.6 
per cent last year— has been 
subjected to surprisingly little 
analysis by local producers. 
There seems to have been a 
tendency to depend on straight-; 
forward explanations — the 
favourable yen exchange' rate 
for example. As a result when 
Japan suddenly surges forward 
on the optics or hi-fi markets 
there is widespread amazement 
and alarm. 


for example, - J apan /'exported 
only 7,954 vehicles. Last'. year, 
it sold 147,868 cars, edging ltaly 
into third place .oh the list and 
taking '.second - place after 
France. 


In feet as the car surge in 
West Germany illustrates, the 
Japanese moves are far from 
sudden and follow the careful 
construction of marketing infra- 
structure and an equally 
scrupulous study of design 
requirements. 

.The Japanese strategy was- 
actually charted in the early 
1970s. At that time, Japan was 
an insignificant force on the 
West German market. <n 1972, 


The sinkthg - Yen — it; fell 
some 30 per 'cent ' against: the 
Deutsche - mark last year — has 
clearly helped improve ; the 
price- competitiveness':, of 
Japanese vehicles. But apart 
from - this * ddded . bonus, the 
Japanese have been pursuing 
an effective development Cam- 
paign. 

Ib the first place, there has 
been a shift away ' “from 
regionalised . distribution and 
service networks ... in West 
Germany to mote centralised 
and efficient operations'. Toyota, 
for example, has invested DM 
30m in a new Cologne baser 
which incorporates a national 
spares depot* 1 an administration 
centre and a training school. . 

This has allowed Toyota , to 
speed its spares deliveries and 
has trimmed the cumbersome 
emphasis on centres /2n the 
regional states. - 

Other manufacturers,' such as 
Datsun, have also been centra- 
Using apd have been, able to 
supply their models •' quickly: 
during the -past -four - .boom, 
years when -month-long waiting 


lists. buffi: up for: some domestic 
cars, -/•/' . =•; v 
' After, -teething . troubles the 
- Japanese ; - producers- have 
adapted . ^ well ' ' to' '.European 
standards and, specifically, to 
West German / requirements. 
-Honda- tried unsuccessfully in 
1966, f or : : example; to launch 
the small model 1 - N^O.:: It i 
promptly re-thought Its strategy 
and introduced the compact 
Civie family car, which has been 
■doing .welt . ' 1 . V . ' . 

As these trends have been 
clear .over the .. past six :years, t 
,a*y have ".the West" German . 
manufacturers been so sanguine i 
about the Japanese?-.. The 1 
answer seems to be that - they < 
view- /the : car industry . as a 
special case, unlike the : West ‘ 
.German .optics, ^camera .and the 
/hi-fi markets, in which the 
’Japanese appear to / have been 
‘ quicker at spottihg-a -market gap 
and applying the- relevant tech- 
nology. • 

West. .German car ; producers 
estimate that the.. Japanese will 
be unable to reach much more 
than .an 8 per cent share of the | 
total market- and that they will , 
reach a sales peak in the' mid- 
1960s. 

-: : Bqt there; seems to be little 1 
reason to accept that , there is 
.an .in-btuft limit to' Japanese 
growth.' - ..': ./ - : - i ’ ' 


EDITS 


Soviet-Pern aid pact 

The Soviet Union and "Peru 
have signed an agreement under ; J ' 

which tiie Soviet Unions pledged - 
$3 00m worth of equipment and 
technical aid for the .first stage 
of a hydro-electric and irriga- ... 
tion project at Olmos m 
northern Peru, Reuter reports 
from Moscow. Peruvian Finance W. German/ 
Minister Javier Silva Ruete told Japan 
a Press conference after the U - K - 
signing that the total cost of 
the project's first stage was 
around $lbn, of which almost Italy 
one-third was coming from the Holland - 
Soviet Union. Belgium ■ 
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This advertisement complies with ihe requirements of ihe Council of The Stock Exchange in London. ' ' 
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Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 


: c; v 




Can. $50,000,000 

13 VWo Debentures due May 15,1985 

bne Price 9914 per cent 


*•». *. ., 3 ‘ i 3 

-. . V . SJ 


The following have agreed to subscribe orpmentn 


if/ ^ 


Hambros Bank Limbed 


CIBC Limited 


Credit Commercial de France Credit Snisse First Boston DomJnioH Securities Limited 


Dresdner Bank Kredtetbank International Group Merrill Lynch International &Co. 


.2’ "■‘•'Ski* 


Salomon Brothers International S. G. Warburg & Co. Lt£ - Wood Gundy 


ssy** " 


^ oimca of Tbc Stod£ Exchange in London has granted permission for the 50,000 Debentures of 
Can. SI ,000 each constituting the above issue to be admitted to the Official tint, subject to theissoe of 


Y".* 1 ' 1 "" wuaumuiig uic uuuvc i»ue ocaamiueu 10 me umciai List, subject to theissue of : 

the temporary Global Debenture. Interest is payable annually on UthiMay. the &st such nawncnl 
being due on 15th May, 1981. 


r a 

- V - s =? 

*? 5 


Pmticulars of the Debortures are available from Extd Statistical Services Tinrited and copies may Be 
obtained durmg norrna^ buanw hows on any weekday (Saturdays and pubBchdMays excepted) up 
to and inc l u ding 12th May, 1980, from the Brokers to the issue:- - 


Cazenove&Ce^ 

12 Tokenhoose Yard, 
London EC2R7AN 


Slrauss.TarnbnllACo., 
3 Moorgate Place,. 
London EC2R6HR 


•u, ' • : : : 


This advortissimnt is issuedin compliance with The requhemanUroT 
the Council of The Stock Exchanga 
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North British Properties Limited 


Inccupaiaiad in Great Britain ( No. 1 36321 9) under the Companies Acts 1 949 1 S76 


Rights Issue of £3,240,387 
9J per cent. Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 
1996 at £100. per cent. 


Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries Co. Lid* . : 

U.S. $50,000,000 Guaranteed 
Floating Rate Notes Due 1985 
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The Council of The Stock Exchange has admitted the above 
Stocfctothe Official Ust Particulars of the Stock are available 
in the statistical service of Extel Statistical Sendees Limited 
and copies of such particulars may be.obtained during usual 
business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and bank holidays 
excepted) up to and including 16rh May, 1980 from: 


For the sbemonths . ■ : • - / 
April 27th, 1 980 toDctober 27tfi,1 950 ^ 


■ ‘it f • 

jV'ii 

..■'ll, - - a-, M 




SHEPPARDS and CHASE, 

Wertwood Chamber^ Clements House, P.O.Box 177, 
93a Albion Street, 14-18 Gresham Street 41 Broad Street 
Leeds LSI 5QD. London EC2V 7ALL St Hefier, Jersey. 


'In accordance wift'ffie proyaione df the Note, : 

hereby given that thejrate crf mteresthaslb^riiixied 
1 5^ per cent andthatthe iotarest payable on' 
relsvant interest pa^nenit date, October 27th, ^v/i\v-V 

against Cbupoo-ljb. 5wHH» UiS. m&L 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


INTERNATIONAL bonds 


BY FRANCIS CHILES 



a bout of dollar indigestion 


THE ■ ABORTIVE U-S. attempt 
to rescue the American hostages 
iieXd in Iran hit the Eurobond 
market at the end . of a week 
where, at least in the dollar 
sector, growing signs of indiges- 
tion were becoming apparent 
Secondary market prices were 
marked down Friday }-l point 
but dealers reported virtually 
. no selling. .. • 

Some recent straight dollar 
issues, particularly, those which 
investors feel are not of prime 
quality, suffered from lack of 
interest This was the case with 
the $75m bond for McGraw 
Edison. Most underwriters were 
allotted - - more than three- 
quarters of the bonds they had 
underwritten, and some a full 
200 per cent The net result 
sent die issue, into a six-point 
nosedive in early secondary 
market trading. 

Other recent issues were also 
hit: the Dome Petroleum 23* 
per cent bond to 1992 shed more 
than two points to 961-97 Fri- 
day, while the 13} per cenrt GTE 
bond to 1987 fell by close on. 
two points to *96 -}. Of those 
issues still on offer, the worst 
affected appeared to be the Bank 
of Montreal-Royal Trust 13} per 
cent issue to 1935, which' was 
quoted at a discount of 2J-2 
point in pre-market trading. 

. . Monday - Wednesday when 
buying was 9till in evidence. 


investors concentrated on bonds 
in the shorter and medium 
term maturity range,- encour- 
aged by the sharp tall in Euro- 
dollar rates. ■ Last Wednesday 
alone, the six month rate fell 
li to 14| jier cent. Thursday 
and Friday the rates rose again, 
the six-mo nth one finishing the 
week at 151% per cent 

■Nine dollar issues totalling 
$3S0m were announced last 
week. This brings the total 
volume . of d oil a r-de nominated 
bonds floated since Easter to 
more than $1.5bn. One issue 
launched the week before, the 
10} per cent convertible bond 
for Nicor, was increased by 
510m to $5Qm. 

The two striking features of 
the recent batch of dollar 
issues remain the very large 
proportion of fixed interest 
paper and the large presence 
of U.S. corporate borrowers. 
Attracted by the lower coupons 
they, pay on Eurobonds against 
domestic U.S. ones, the good 
call provisions and the speed 
with which an issue can be 
arranged, they account for 
$570m of the dollar paper 
arranged since Easter. : 

Sovereign borrowers have also 
been much more to the fore, 
not least French and Swedish 
ones. The later have arranged 
$l.lbn equivalent of Eurobonds 



Contrary’ to conventional wis- 
doip. floating rate notes (FRN) 
havealso performed very well, 
despite the widespread convic- 
tion among many investors that 
U.S. interest rates had peaked 
and the subsequent rush to buy 
fixed interest paper. A steady 
flow of new FRN issues has 
come into the market, three of 
them duri ng the past we ek 
alone, FRN issues on. which 
the coupon has been recently 
readjusted have fared particu- 
larly well 

As Citicorp International 
points out in its latest weekly 


carrying those FRNs whose 
coupon fix is still some months 
away has been correspondingly 
reduced. Investors are naturally 
reluctant to seil notes which are 
currently yielding considerably 
more than could be earned in a 
corresponding deposit. 

The hard currency sectors 
were quiet last week, at least on 
ihe trading front. However, 
new issues are keenly sought 
and two Deutsche Mark issues 
were arranged, including a- DM 
250m private placement for the 
World Bank, through Deutsche 
Bank. This issue boasts the 


lowest coupon in this sector 
since pud-March, 9 per cent 
Domestic German investors are 
keen buyers of foreign D-Mark 
bonds as they Ueld more than 
domestic ones, but according to 
Frankfurt - ' dealers foreign 
■buyers have been more to the 
fore of late. 

; The German Capital Markets 
Sub- Committee, which met late 
Friday afternoon, was faced with 
The unenviable task of fixing the 
calendar of new D-Mark foreign, 
[bonds issues for the next four 
weeks. .Last time it met a month 
.ago it. -agreed on a calendar of 
DM 100 ra, only' to find market 
conditions improving so rapidly 
that DM L55bn worth of paper 
was eventually arranged. 

A figure of around DM 400m 
'is thought to have been agreed 
this time, - although some 
German new issue managers 
point out that borrowers are. in 
no' hurry. Many of them are con- 
vinced that the coupons at which 
they can raise D-mark denomin- 
ated bonds will continue to fall. 
; In the Swiss franc sector, 
•where prices last week were 
little changed' overall, the latest 
'issue by Caisse Nationftl-e des 
Telecommunications bears a 
coupon of ’6} per cent, sharply 
down on the 7 per cent paid by 
Inter-Amefricah . . Development 
Bank. . 


CREDITS 


BY PETER MONTAGNON 


Iran shock waves shake confidence 


TBS : SYNDICATED lending 
market greeted the news of 
President Carter’s attempt tq 
rescue the T7.S. hostages in Iran 
with dismay. Any escalation of 
Middle East tensions is bad for 
confidence in international 
hanking, even, though the 
immediate effect sfor syndicated 
lending are likely to be limited. 

As an initial reaction Euro- 
bankers said they were likely 
to be even more cautious than 
before in lending to Eastern 
Europe . and the Middle East. 
This could accentuate the flight 
into quality in the syndicated 
loan market# with still heavier 
interest for borrowings by 
prime rated European coun- 
tries. The effect on borrowers 
in- the Far East and Latin 
America should not be all that 
significant— sinless, the tensions 
escalate^.- 1 >. - - =• . - • 


Against this background, 
discussions between Poland and 
the banks on a new jumbo Euro- 
credit promise to be tortuous, 
especially since bankers are 
already' sceptical about the debt 
figures produced by the Polish 
Government at initial talks on 
Thursday. 

Progress was, however, made 
last week with another problem 
country. Zaire agreed with 
about 125 • banks to reschedule 
about 5400m of uninsured syn- 
dicated commercial bank debt 
over 10 years at a split spread 
of 2 i and 2 per cent. The agree- 
ment is designed to avoid plac- 
ing undue strain on Zaire, 
.whose eoonomic growth is con- 
titngent . on it being able, to 
finance imports of industrial . 
spare parts and raw materials. 

.another... development. 


Venezuela is considering a 
jumbo credit of- some $1.5bn- 
51 -Sbn. This move was fore- 
shadowed last month by Sr. 
Heman Oyarzabal, Venezuela’s 
Director of Public Debt, who 
said his country would move 
away from the pattern of short 
terra borrowing established in 
the past. Citibank will coordi- 
nate the credit, for which Con- 
gressional approval was secured 
last year. 

Aside from this, there- are 
few signs at the moment of 
borrowers scrambling to take 
advantage of lower Libor rates. 
In its latest review of Euro- 
bank lending, Am ex Bank said 
activity in the first quarter was 
one-third below a year earlier. 
Thus far barrowers have 
tended to cut back borrowing 
or avoid pushing up -spreads, it 
noted,. though it adds th^t there 


could be a sharp reaction in 
mid-year as payments deficit 
pressures cause bank loan de- 
mand to surge. 

This view is not shared by 
all participants in the market, 
many of whom point to the 
growing liquidity coming, from 
increased banking deposits by 
OPEC countries. In addition, 
demand for credit is still 
patchy. 

Ireland, for example, has 
decided .against launching- the 
$3 00m credit mooted by banks 
in . the past few weeks. The 
country has already been able 
to raise substantial amounts on 
better terms through bilateral 
deals with individual banks, 
and does not need the addi- 
tional funds at present. 

In. these circumstances, bor- 
rowers who are in the market 
continue to be able to raise 
large - amounts.-on relatively 


favourable terms. Spanish rail- 
ways are raising SlflOm through 
Westdeutsche Landesbank at a 
spread of I per cent throughout. 

Also in Spain, Iberia Airlines 
has signed a 5135m, seven-year 
credit , with a spread of •} per 
cent throughout. Proceeds will 
be used to purchase aircraft, 
and additional finance is expec- 
ted under an Erdmbank guaran- 
tee. Managers are Midland and 
International Banks. Williams 
and Glyris and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

U.S. INTEREST RATES % 

Week to Week to 
r Api 25 Apt 18 

3-mOruh' Bill 11.95 13.70 

3-month Com. Piper 13:00 16.50 

Fed. Funds Weekly 

average 16:27. '18.15 

Trea*. 30-year bond 11.15 10.97 

Lng-aarm AAA utility 12.00 11.88 

Litfl-term AA indust. _ 11.63- 11-63 

Source: Salomon Bjroa. estimates 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Borrowers 


Amount 

m 


Maturity 


Ay. life Coupon 
Year* % 


Price Lead manager 


Offer 

yield 


US. DOLLARS 
$GTE Finance NV (g’fceed 

■ ■ : . 







GTE -Products) 

50 

19*7 7 

7. 

13} ' 

100 

Salomon Bros. 

13J50 

;;§American Medical fntf. 








. NV. 

50 

1995 

IS 

8 

100 

S. G. Warburg 

8JD00 

1 Portland General Electric 






NV .(g’teed Portland 








General Electric) 

SO 

1987 

6 • 

Hi 

100 

Dean Witter Reynolds 

14.750 

tBaaeo. Nacnf. de Mexico 
|§Nicor O'seas-Rn. NV 

.40. .. 

1987 

7 

6}* 

100 

CSFB 

6J48» 

(g*teed Niter) 

50 

1995 1 

IS 

10} 

100 

Goldman Sachs 

10.750 

J Dome Petroleum 

so 

1992 

8.7 

134 

99 

Morgan Stanley 

14.674 

tMcGraw-Edlson . 

75 

1985 

5 

-13} 

99} 

Goldman Sachs 

13572 

Canadian Expore Dev. 








Corp. 

t Ban co Pinto & Sotto 

lOff : 

1987 

■ 7 

6J« 

100 

CSFB 

12.750 

6-844* 

. . . Mayor . 

30 

1985 • 

■ ■ 5 

100 

CSFB 

§DynaIectron (USA) 

.IS 

1995 

101 

9i 

100 

Dillon Read 

9.500 

Bank of Montreal- 




13i 




Royal Trust 
{Swedish Export Credit 

so 

1985 ' 

*5 

100 

Wood Gundy - 

13L25Q 

12.641 

T2} 

Corp. 

40 

1985 

' 5 

99} 

Morgan -Stanley 

{George Weston 

30 

1987 • 

5.9 

13} 

99} 

Hambros 

13.644 

SNCF (g*teed France) 

‘ +B11bao Inti. NV (g’teed 

50 

1985 

" 5 

12} 

5}° 

100 

Continental Illinois 

12J75 

Bante de Bilbao) 

50 

1990 

10 

IDO 

Citicorp, Banco de Bilbao xB33* 

fFujikura Cable Works 






Yamaichi lntl. (Europe) 

5.833® 

(g’teed Mhsuki Bank) 

15 

1987 

7 

5i® 

100 

D-MARKS 

Lonrho lntl. Fin. NV 







9.904 

{g'teed Lonrho) 

60 

1987 

7 

9} 

99} 

BHF Bank 

f**Worid Bank 

ISO 

1988 

8 

9 

TOO 

Deutsche Bank 

9.000 

FRENCH FRANCS 
Mexico 

150 

1985 

5 

14 

700 

Soaete Genera Je 

74.000 

SWISS FRANCS 







7.000 

J**Worid Bank 
t**Nippon Suisan (g'teed 

100 

1986 

— 

7 

7} 

100 

Credit Suisse 

Credit Suisse 

7050 

IB}) 

30 

1985 . 

— 

100 

‘Council of Europe 

20 

1985 

— 

7} 

100 

Banca del • Gottardo 

7050 

t**Nidiimo (g'teed Daiwa 

20 

1985 

_ 

7} 

100 

Handelsbank 

7050 

t**E!B . . 

50 

.1986 

— 

7 

TOO 

UBS 

7.000 

t**Kyokuyo (g’teed Daiwa 
Bank) 

20 

1985 

_ 

7} 

100 

Credit Suisse 

7.125 

‘Hydrocarbon Bark . 
(g’teed Agip SpA) 

100 

1984 


7 

100 

Soditic 

7.000 

Caisse Nationals des 

. 







Telecommunications 
(g’teed France) 

80 

1990 

__ 

6} 

100} 

SBC- 

6.181 

CANADIAN DOLLARS 
tTordom Corp- (g’teed 








Toronto Dominion. 

30 

1985 

5 

13} 

99} 

Morgan Stanley 

13.644 

Canadian imperial Bank 
of Commerce 

50 

1985 

5 

' 13} 

99} 

Hambros 

13.644 

GUILDERS 
**AmRo NV 

60 

1985 

• 5 . 

10} • 

100 

AmRo, KFTC 

10050 

YEN ‘ 

Kinetiom of Sweden 

30bn 

.1992 

10.9 . 

. 9.4. 

99} 

Nomura 

9.732 

* Mot vat oricad. t Final terms. — Placement. + Floating ret* not*. ® Minimum. § Comrembl*. 

+t Registered with U.S. Securities end Exchange Commission. 1 Purchase Fund. H Poetgoned. 
tt Noli: Yields are calculated on A IBD basis. 



u.s. BONDS 


BY DAVID LASCELLES 


Markets display resilience 


ALTHOUGH it faltered for a 
moment in the second half of 
last week, the spectacular rally 
in the credit markets is still 
alive. In fact, many .traders 
were -so encouraged by the 
resilience that the markets 
showed in the face of the 
potentially disastrous news from 
Iran on Friday that they were 
boldly forecasting a further 
rally this week. 

Rates declined across the 
board last week, bringing Fed 


funds close to 14 per cent and 
producing strong gains in the 
value of notes and bonds. 
According to Salomon Brothers, 
the three-week rally in the 
bond market is “the sharpest 
and most widespread on record” 

However, some clouds are 
gathering on the horizon. 

One is the growing feeling 
that the Fed has allowed rates 
to fall too fast and that it may 
be forced to check the decline 
in the days to come. Rates are 


so far out of kilter (the spread 
between CDs and the prime rate 
has widened from 1.5 per cent 
to 5 per cent) that there is a 
lot Qf catching up to do. 

The "U.S. Treasury will 
announce details of its quarterly 
financing this Wednesday, and 
it is expected to consist of 
$7.5bn divided equally between 
a short- and medium-term note 
and a long bond. Corporate bor- 
rowing plans are also swelling 
fast 


60 

30 

30 

40 

TOO 

300 


50 

40 

TOO 

50 

30 


U.S. DOLLAR 
STRAIGHTS 

Alcoa of Australia 10 89 
Alax Howdan XW 9 s ! 91 
Australian Res. 9 s * 84 
Avco .O/S Cap. IDS 87 
Beneficial Fin. 9*4 87 ... 

CECA Grad. Raw 12 86 . 

CECA 11\ 90 50 

Canadian Pacific S’* 89 50 

CarMr-H»w[oy.9VS6 .., 
Comalco Inv. E. 10*» 91 
Continental Grp. 9% 86 
Tome Petroleum 10.94 
lomlnion Bridge 10S 84 

EIB 11* 92 80 

EIB 10.15 99 ; TOO 

Ekportfin 111. 87 SO 

export Dv. Cpn. 5*« 84 TOO 
Export Dv. Cpn. 9\ 84 150 

'intend 9* 83 TOO 

3TE Finance 9S 89 — !5 

SMAC 9S 86 TOO 

SMAC O/S Fin. II 84 “ 

Sould Irrt. Fin. 9S 85... 

ITT Antilles 34 89 

(cnnecon tnt. -9S 86... 

Manitoba 94 33 

Uichelin 10 94 .... -l... 

Nar. Dee. Telacm. 94 86 
law Brunswick 94 94 
Newfoundland 10 94 ... 
Gorges Komm. 9 7 a 99... 

Korway 94 84 

fova Scotia Pwr. 94 89 
Iccidantal Fin. 104 64 
ten ft w«/t O/S F 9V 64 
tepsico Cap. 94 84 ... 
Juebac Hydro 10 99... 
tors Roebuck 9 82 ... — 

itatoil 9V 89 100 

Sweden 94 89 100 

Sweden 94 86 200 

Sweden 9*« 84 100 

Jnilaver MV 94 87 ... 100 

Vamer-Lamben 9 84 .. TOO 


Chang* on 
issued Bid Offer day week Yield 


864 874 -04 -04 12.45. 
t69 71 -04 +3 15-26 

904 91 -04 -04 12.52 
79 794 +14 -14 15.21 

884 884 -04 -04 12-24 
924 924 -04 -04 13.75 
91 92 -04 +04 13.20 

874 88 -14 -14 12.04 
874 884 -14 “P4 12-67 
874 874 -04 -04 12-33 
884 884 -14-1 12.41 
804 814 -1 —1*s 13.02 
904 914 -04 —0413.14 
904 91 -14 -04 13.33 
tfl04 82 -14 -24 13.21 
944 854 -04 +1 12-39 
904 904 —04 -14 12.53 
914 914 -04-1412-S 
944 85 0 0 12.84 

85 854 -04 -1412.53 

874 874 -04 -04 V-Z2 


50 

88V 89*. ~1V “IS 12.W 

75 

85S 

85S “OS -0S12JCT 

100 

84, 

B5S -IS ~2S 13.21 

75 

85 

85S -OS -OS 12.31 

125 

86S 

86*. 0 -OS 1202 

.100 

88** 

89H -0*. + OS 32.09 

75 

SIS 

92S -1 -IV 72.52 

50 

87S 

87S -OS “OS 11.87 

100 

83 

83S 0 +0S 12.50 

750 

92S 

92S —OS +0S T»^1 

50 

as>* 

85S -OS -OS 12.61 


SO 

25 

100 

75 

150 


904 0 „ 

SI 914-1 “I 12.69 
914 92 -04 0 12.03 . 
804 804 -14 -14 12-74 
934 934 -04 -14 13-22 
854 864 -14 “14 12-24 
874 884 -04 +0412-00 
90 904 0 +14 12.17 

924 98 -04 +04 11-96 
864 87 -04 -04 12.09 
894 894 -04 -04 12-34 


Average price changes... On day —04 on weak 04 

rrSCHE MARK. < ? an9 * 0 " 

tAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week yield 


Stralie 84 90 

ian Dev. Bk. 74 89... 
rican Dev. Bk. 8 87 
relays O'aaas 6V 89 

CE 74 87 

CE 84 95 : 

i til 8 87 

CA 7 91 

unell ol Eur. 74 89... 

nmark 74 86 

nmaric 84 92 

: 74 94 

j 74 ra 

land Rep. of 8 86-. 
be, City of 74 89... 
der, Gaaunie 8 86... 
w Zealand 74 87... 
rges Komm. 74 91 — 
rwHy 74 86 

B 74 89 

lo. City of 84 90 

>rld Bank 74 91 ... 
irfd Bank '74 90 


250 814 914 0 +04 9.82 ■ 

100 874 884 — 04 +04 9.24 

100 984 99 0 +04 8-33 

100 87 88 -1 -1 8.82 

100 944 954 -04 +14 8.75 

100 .934 944 +04 +1 8.86 

ISO 904 914 -1 +2 9.77 

150 884 894 -04 +04 9.55 

100 904 91 +04 +04 8.90 

100 944 954 -04 +14 9.04 

100 344 854 +04 +04 9.96 

225 . 934 944 -04 + 0*4 • 8.64 

200 934 934 0 +04 8 .55 

150 954 964 -04 +14 8.73 

.150 894 304 +04 +®4 8.75 

100 984 984 +04 +3 8.29 

200 914 924 —04 +04 8-62 

150 944 954 O +14 8.47 

250 97 974 +04 “04 8.18 

100 904 914 0 +14 .9.76 

- 80 1984 994 +04 +04 8.98 - 

400 914 92V— 04 -04 ; 8.» - 

250' 934 944 0 - +94 -8.85 


OTHER STRAIGHTS 
Avcp Fm. 10*4 86 CS . . 
Bell Canada 104 86 CS 
Cr. Fancier 104 84 CS 
Ex. Dev. Cpn. 10 84 CS 
Fst- Can. Inv. 10 84 CS 
Hudson Bay 10*/ 89 CS 

Quebec 104 86 CS 

R. Bk. Canada 10 96 CS 
B. Bk. Canada 10 94 CS 
Copenhagen 84 91 EUA 
M.-Bk-Dnmk. 9 91 EUA 

-SOFTE 84- 89 EUA 

U. Bk. Nrwy. 94 90 EUA 
Algernon* Bk. 84 84 Fi 
Nad. Gosunie 84 84 FI 
Nad. Middbk. 8*4 84 FI 

Norway 84 84 FI 

Norway 84 84 FI 

Philips Lamps 84 84 FI 
Air. Franc* 11 84 FFr ... 

CECA 144 86 FFr 

Eurstom 94 87 FFr 

Finland 11 84 FFr 

Finland 114 89 FFr 

Gaz da France 11 84 FFr 
IBM Franc* 114 84 FFr 
Renault 94 85 FFr ...i. 
Selni-Gobain 94 88 FFr 
Solvay et Cie 94 87 FFr 
Citicorp O/S 134 90 £ 

. EIB 114 91 £ 

Finance lor Ind. 13 91 £ 
Fin. For Ind. 124 89 £ 
Fin. for -Ind. 144 88 £ 
Gon. Elec. Co. 124 89 £ 
Indonesia 84 91 ICO ... 
Mitsubishi 74 84 KD ... 
Norge* Kam. 74 89 /CD 
Occidental 84 91 KD ... 

" Akzo 94 87 LuxFr 

Euntam 8 87 LuxFr ... 
E ora tom 94 85 LuxFr ... 

EIB 94 88 LuxFr 

Volvo 94 87 LuxFr 


Change on 
Issued Bid Offer day week 

25 784 794 - 04 +04 

60 884 894 0 +14 

30 864 874 +04 +04 

50 89 894 -24 +14 

50 884 894 -14 +2 

60 • 854 854 +04 +24 

50 87 89 0 +14 

40 874 874 -04 +04 

40 814 82 -04 +34 

20 914 S3 0 -04 

25 924 94 0 -0*i 

40. 83 • 844 0 +04 

18 964 98 0 +04 

75. 964 964 t-04+04 

50 964 964 +04 +04 

76 944 954 -04 -04 

100 954 954 -04 +04 

100 94*1 95 -04 +04 

75 954 ra 7 . +04 +0*. 

120 193 94 0 +14 

160 11024 1034 
ISO 834 844 

193 34 
1894 904 

83 94 

194 95 
844 884 
834 844 


80 
70 
150 
120 
100 
130 
125 
50 
2S 
15 
30 
20 
50 
7 
10 
12 
7 
1 BOO 
500 
500 
600 
500 


0 

+04 
+14 
+ 1 7 . 
+0*i 

+04 
+14 
+04 

314 824 -04 0 
924 934 -04 -04 
864 874 -04 +04 
974 824 0 +04 
884 894 -04 -04 
974 984 -04 “04 
894 904 -04 -14 


193 93*, 

1894 904 
#93 4 934 
1904 904 
90 91 


0 

0 

0 

0 

+04 


854 P64 + 04 -‘■04 
964 974 0 +04 
97 38 +14 +14 

954 964 +04 +04 


Yield 

15.89* 

13.33 
14.57 
13.56 

13.75 

13.23 
13.28 
13.14 
12.87 
9.88 
9.99 

11.24 
9.92 
9.27 
9.79 
9.79 
9.72 
9.74 
9.68 

12.99 

13A1 

13.43 

12.95 

13.34 
12.94 

13.49 
13-85 
13.77 
13.98 
14.82 

73.76 
14.41 
14.82 
14.84 
74.60 

9.76 

1046 

8.54 

9.68 

11.16 

10.33 

10.34 
10.22 

10.49 


FLOATING RATE 
NOTES Spread Bid' Offer C.dte C.cpn C.yid 

Allied Irish Bk. 5**87... 04 
Banco di Roma Int. 687 04 
Bank of l/etend 54 89... 104 
Bank of Tokyo 54 89 . ■ #04 
Barclays O/S Inv. 5 90 04 


IQ □dnK I'M « — - ■ - 

Average price changes.. On day -04 on week +0** 
cc FRANC. Change on 

EIGHTS issued Bid Offer day week Yield 


sntina 5*» 83 

tar 5 89 

tralra 34 89 

ian. City of 44 91— 

IE 5 89 

W Overseas *4 91... 
>ae Nat. Tele. 44 89 

:E 54 90 

enhagen 44 9V 
ncil of Eur. 5 89 ... 

44 91 

44 94 i 

. de Franca 44 89... 

44 89 — . 

44 91 ..... 

Amor. Dev. 4** 89 
and Tele, -54 90;.— 

aysia 5 89 ..... 

ion Tel. & T. 44 89 

lie Bank 5 89 

las Komm,. 44 91... 

t 34 91 

I 44 91 I-.. 

I 6 90 

1 . City of 44 91 ... 
:oku B. Pwr. 44 89 

ireag 44 91 

jt-Alpina 44 89 ... 

Id Bonk 44 89 

Id Bank 4V 89 

Bonk 44 91 


80 904 91 -04 +14 6JS8 

60 89 884-3 -24 6.59 

250 884 884 -04 “04 5.23 

40 884 894 -04 +14 6.13 

75 86 864 -04 +24 7.08 

100 894. 904 -14 -14 5.44 

100 90*4 904 —04 -04 .5.71 

100 99 994 +04 +04 5-85 

. 60. 834 84 -14 -14" 8.56 

WO 914 914 0 +14 6.Z4 

100 86 864-14-34 6^4 

100 834 84 -14 -T' 6.11 

100 9Z4 924 -14 -T 7 . 5.44 

100 874 88 -04 +04 54)5,. 

•35 894 90 , -04 -04 5.49 . 

100 ' 854 86^ -24 +04 6.58' 

50 994100 -04 0 5.53 

30 .87 874 0 -04 8X7 
100 914 914 “04 -0V 6.42 

45 874 984 +14 +6 5.28 

100 r 864 864-14-1'. 6.04 

TOO ■■ 814 824 -04 +04 6.06 

100- 864 864 -04 —04 8.02 I_ 

~10D 10141014 0 +14 500 
100 86 864 -04 +04 609 

100 S3 934 -04 -04 5.70 

60 90 904 -34-1 SOS 

90 S3 334-14 +04 5.72 

100 ... 914 914 — 1 V .+1 503 

150 884 884 +04+04 6.02 

100 884 884 -04 +24 6.03 


wrags price changes... On day —04 on wtekfl 

Change on 

Issued Bid Offer day w«*fc Yfeld 
30 86V 874 -04 +2V 10.12 

20 80 81 +1 +3 10.16 

12 88 894 +04 +04 *59 

10 864 874 +04 +14 TO. 11 

IB 804 814 +04 +24 K>.« 


STRAIGHTS 

af ib 5.6 ra 

alia 64 88 

v ea ...: 

id 3.6 83. 
id S.8 88 . 


crags prira 'change*-. On +04 00 weak .+24 


Bergen Bk. A/S 6 B9 ... #04 
Bque. Indo Suez 5** 89 04 
Citicorp O/S F. 8 9* ... #04 

Citicorp O/S F. 83 §#0 . 

Citicorp O/S F. 84 ...... #0 

C. Hob 5*. 87 -04 

Co-operative Bk. 6 86... 04 

Creditanstalt 54 91 5TO4 

CRT 5*4 86 §04 

GZB 54 69.... jj.. IK* 

Jugobffnkfl 9 99 

Ind. Bank Japan 54 87 04 

LTCB Japan 54 86 

LTC8 Japan 54 89 ...... °4 

Mfr*. Han. O/S P< 9L.r #04 
Midland lntl. Fin. J 89 -04 
—National Pin.- 64 86 ... 04 
Nat. West. 54 94..^.... §04 

Nippon Credit 64 88 ... 04 
Nippon Credit 5** 87 ... #04 
Roval Bk. Scot. 5V 94_§#ff* 
Soc. C. d Bqua. 64. 87 0** 
Segonal 5*« 89 
Standard Chart. 54 90... 

Sweden 84 91 

TVO Pwr. 9 91 fD-lock) 
Williams & Glyn 54 91 
Bq. E. d'Alfl. 44 89 SF 


154 1553 

154 15.91 

164 15.41 

14.56 14.95 
14*. 14.63 


§0** 

0*, 

*04 

04 

04 

04 


97*, 974 2/7 
984 394 26/4 

98 98V 21/5 
974 974 25/4 
974 97413/6 ... 

97 97*i 29/5 .174 17,74 

974 974 11/7 14.69 15.-05 
994 994 8/6 
39 994 23/5 

99 99*, 30/5 

394 100 18.9 
974 98*. 15/5 
99 994 M/S 

994 100 16/10 184 18.17 

98 984 1/5 144 M.85 

«V 924 23/5 16 17.34 

994 100 . 15/10 184 18.80 
974 98413/6 14** -14.56 
964 974 7/6 
984' 994 30/5 
394 894 20/6 

98 98V 25/7 ... 

99 99411/10 184 18.77 

964 96412/7 14:44 14.98* 
974 38 6/5 

994 99411/7 

9941004 3/10 
97*, 97413/7 
994 994 6/9 
974 87418/10 
964 96424/5 
994 89414/6 
884 88418/6 


18.81 18.91 
16.06 16.18 
16.34 17.07 

19.44 18,49 
15.06 15.37 

13.44 18:58 


14.19- 14,63 
174 17.28 
15 15.09 
14,69 14.95 


14.89 15.03 
19*, 19,62 

20.06 20.04 
14.44 14.83 
174 -17.34 
184 19-10 
15,31 15.85 
18V 18.57 

6.69 7.52 


Average price changes... On day 0 cm weak +04 

CONVERTIBLE Cmr. Cnv. Chg. 

BONDS - date -price Bid Offer day Pram 

AGA Akt'bolao 74 89... 10/73 +145 107 108 +1 -10.01 

AjinomtO 74 35 2/H> 61B 31 92 -14 ^-19 

Alco Inti Fm, 9*, 94 ... 1/80 40 87V .884 +04 -34.10. 

Asaht Optical 7 94 11/79 605 904 914 0 14.81 

Canon 64 94, 8/73 -570 974 »4 -04 -0^6 

Cifce-Geigy 0/s F. 4-34 3/79 +675 71 73 0 5.42. 

Credit Sulaae 44. 93 ...10/79 1325 934 9® +0*, 1.34 

Daiei Inc. S*, 94 11/79 1020 324 S3 1 * -IV 42.38 

Enaerch Fin. 94 94 ...... 7/8030.25 101 102 -04 7.76 

LPC In tame ml- 8 89 ... 9/79+23.33. MV 96 -1 
Meidenshe Pec. 7 94... 12/79 210 90 95 +04 3-41 

Mitsubishi Cp: (? 2 '94... 10/79 6«W 1194121" -0V- 9:70 
Nippon Seiko 74 94; ...12/78 +339. .103 1Q4. -14^2^4 
Ntttg Elec. Ind. 6 84 7/79 W 704 71V “04 2X 

'Toshiba Cpn. 74 94. ...10/79 138 314 924 -04 4-31 

Union Bk. Swltz. 5 89...- 2/80 125 924 944+14-4.85 

Fujitsu 5 84 DM.-. 7/79 475 954 354 -04 M.57 

Kanaai Elec. 4 84 DM... 4/73 1234 854 884 +3*. 65.61 

Tdkyu Ld- Cp. 496 DM 4/79 4S3 744 TSU -04 51.69 

Uny Co. 64 S5 DM ...i. .11/73 1071 314 Sl4 +1 51- 94 


6 Th*a Financial Times Ltd.. 1980. Reproduction in whola 
or in part In any 'form "« permitted without written 
cooeent.. Data supplied, by. Jniar-Bettd. .Servicas C a aub* 
sidlsry of da [a STREAM InUteaiional). 


BONDTRADE INDEX AND YIELD 
Medium term Long term 
Apr. 25", . 89.52 11.22 78.75 11.65 

Apr. 18 ... 89.12 11.22 - 78.50 TI.B6 

High '80... 91.03 (2/1) 89.19 (2/1) 

Low '80-... 86.32 (2/4) 71.54 (29/2) 

EUROBOND TURNOVER 
(nominal value in $m) 

U.S. S bands Cede! Euroctear 

U*t wreek 965.1 2.731.3 

Previous weak 681.7 • 2,422.2 

Other bonds 

Lest weak 241.1 ' 39.9 

Previous week ... 299.2 ' 294.5 


* No informatioR available— 

• previous day's price. . 

* Only one market maker ' 

supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is .the yield tb redemption of the 
mid-price; the amount issued is 
in millions 5/ currency units ex- 
cept For Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. ' Change on week= 
Change over price a. week, earlier^ 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated, in dollars unless- 
otherwise indicated Coupon 
shown is minimum. C.dte =Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread=Margin above six-month 
offered rate it three-month; 
§ above mean rate) for U.S, 
dollars. C.cpn = The current 
coupon. C.yid = The current yieldi 

' CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day = 
Change on day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion. into shares. 
Cnv.prjce2=Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at - conversion 
rate fixed at- issue. Prem = Per- 
centage premium of the current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent' price of the shares. 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international ' bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Arab 
Company for Trading Securities 
SAK; Kredietbank NV; Credit 
Commercial de France; Credit 
Lyonnais; Commerzbank AG; 
Deutsche Bank AG; Westdeutsche 
Landesbank Girozentrale; Banque 
Internationale Luxembourg; 
Kredietbank Luxembourg; 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV; 
Pierson, HeJdring and Pierson; 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland; 
Akroyd and- Smithers; Banker* 
Trust International; Bondtrade; 
Credit Commercial - de ' France 
v (Secs.) London; Citicorp Inter- 
national Bank; Daiwa Europe 
NV; Deltec Trading Company; 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corpora- 
tion; : EBC; First Chicago; 
Goldman ' Sachs International 
Corporation; Hambros Bank; IBJ 
International; Kidder Peabody 
International; • Merrill- Lynch; 
Morgan " Stanley International; 
Nesbitt Thomson; Salomon 
Brothers International: Samuel 
Montagu and C04 Scandinavian 
Bank; Strauss Turnbifll and Go.; 
Sumitomo Finance International; 
S, G: Warburg and Co.; Wood 
Gundy. 

"dosing prices an April 25 
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ASSOCIATION OF LONDON LIMITED 

SSa^i87? PROVIDENT HOUSE 266 B1SHOPSGATE LONDON EC2M 4QP 

Extract -from the Statement by the Chairman 
. Mr. R. J. W. Crabbe F.l.A. on the Group Results for 1979 

1979 was a significant year in our hiscocy as the 
funds exceeded £100. million for the first time. 

Our portfolio of long-term business in force was 
' again improved by the addition of -new business 
with a high with-profits element. In addition 
there was a major advance in the development 
‘.of our computer systems. On the general 
insurance side our efforts of recent years, were 
rewarded by a substantial increase -in the con- 
tribution from this source to group profits. 

LONG-TERM BUSINESS 
New annual premiums on life assurance 
amounted to £2.3 million against £2.1 million 

• the previous year,. an increase of 9 per cent. 

. Pensions, business, was less than the abnormally 

high level achieved in 1978 -when the new State 
- scheme sorted, the new annual premiums being 

• £0.7 million against OJ. million and new single 
premiums being £0,4 million against £0.6 million.. 

-The proportion of new- annual premiums derived 
from with-profitS' business continued' ar the 
satisfactory level of 63 per cent, which ' was 

' '/eached' in 1978, 

At the end of' the year , the long-term funds 
stood ar £95.5 'million and the Investment 
Reserve at £4.7. mill ion', com pared with the 1978 
figures of £88.8 million 1 and £5.6 million: The 
cash flow available was in vested mainly in stock 
exchange securities, about two-thirds in Govern- 
ment Securities and one-third in equities; As a 

• result of these -operations we achieved another 
increase in the gross rate of interest -earned 
on the long-term funds which rose to £8.59 per 
cent compared with £7.98 per cerit. in 1978. 

The expenses and commission during the year 

".wer4"£6.6 million compared with £5.6 million 
' .in the previous year. These included exceptional 
expenditure of some £0.4 million on the developr 
. menr of computer systems." An on-line com- 
puter system for new business was brought 
into operation towards the end of 1-979 and we 
made major progress in our. plans for a new 
'computer-based information service with visual 
display: units, covering- all . our policies in force, 
which will become 'operative in' a 1 few months. : 


a -profit despite adverse weather In the first 
quarter and the closed accounts had little effect 
on 1979 as the reserves set up in 1978 hqd proved 
adequate. As a result, our actions of recent 
years to improve our portfolio were rewarded 
with an underwriting profit of £5.000 compared 
with a loss of £269,000 m 1978. 

The Motor account premium income was £1-75 
million compared with £1.82 million in the pre- 
vious year. The results were affected by the 
bad weather of the first quarter and by the 
increase in V.A.T. imposed during the year. In 
consequence there was an underwriting loss of 
.£95,000 compared with a profit of '£7,000 in 
1978. We shall continue our efforts to seek 
profitable areas of -the motor market in which 
' we can expand. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The Accounts for 1979 are, for the first time,_ in 
.consolidated form, and I hope this will assist 
in their interpretation. 

The . profits after tax of the group were £866.000 
compared with £582,000 in the previous year. 
The profit consisted of £501.000 transferred 
from the long-term fund against £433,000. of 
£38,000 from the parent company's shareholders’ 
Fuf>d (after charging Advance Corporation Tax) 
against £77.000, and of £327,000 from the sub- 
sidiary-company against £72.000. 

After providing for dividends for the year of 
£488,000, and transferring £200,000 to Invest- 
ment Reserve, the retained profit in the con-, 
solidated Profit and Loss Account was increased 
by £178,000. The capital and reserves in the 
.Balance Sheet, excluding long-rerro business, at 
the end of the year were £2.592,000 and the 
Investment Reserve was £379.000, compared with 
£2.614,000 and £71,000 in the previous year. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

There are three main elements which affea the 
profits ,pf the Company apart from the income 
of 'the" 'parent company's Shareholders’ Fund. 
First the change in' character of the long-term 
business inscimted in "recent years, ■ which 


We therefore enter 1 980 'wirfiout these excep- -- - .- . . . 

tlonal costs and with the prospects of -the new- resulted in 63 per cent, of new business being 
systems assisting us ’to a great extent in con- .on With-profits terms, is providing an expanding 

with-profits base and gi v M_ rise to rapidly 
increasing transfers from divisible profits of the 
long-term fund. The transfers from non-divIsibJe 
profits in this fund are derived in the main from 
the investmeht earnings on past profits of non- 
divisible business which remain in the long-term 
fund. Finally the general business has now 
achieved a balanced portfolio of direct U.K. 


systems assisting us to a great - r — _ - ...- 

taming unit costs. with-profits base and gives rise to rapidly 

The annual valuation carried out by the actuary 
- revealed that the surplus emerging in 1979. 

_ including the transfer from investment reserve, 

■ totalled £33 million. " The rates of mierest 
assumed in the valuation of with and without 
profits life assurance policies were raised by. 

6.25 per cent., but otherwise the basis used in , .l-.. 

1978 was effectively' maintained. Reversionary business, and we are arming to Increa^ this as 
bonuses'- were raised: to record levels m the rapidly as is compatible with P rofitlb J" 

the last few years the profit* of the subsidiary 


annual deda+ation made at the end of 1979. 
After- .providing for bonuses' ‘to policyholders 
and transfers to shareholders the surplus carried 
forward to 1980 was £0.9tniliion. • 

GENERAL. INSURANCE BUSINESS 


The Property and Accident account premium 
income was £225 million compand with £2.47 
-million’ in the previous year, the premiums on 
"the closed accounts having . run down to an 
Insignificant figure. The open accounts produced 
■ The Annual General Meeting will be held on Wednesday, 2 1st May, 1980, at II noon, in the 
• Suffolk Room, Abercort) Rooms, Liverpool Street, London EC2P 2AH. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for 1979 on be.obuined from the Secretary. 


company have been free of corporation tax as 
the result of tax losses brought forward but, 
assuming continuance of our present level of 
profit, rax will, be payable from about 1981. 

The Directors Intend to continue paying the 
maximum . dividends out of profits each year 
consistent with their policy of providing solvency 
margins which are in their view adequate to 
meet the statutory requirements and other needs 
of the expanding business. 



industrial 

Combined 517.90 


TORONTO Com 


533ECEEE*! 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 
Change 

Friday . Stocks Closing on 

traded price Hay 

IBM 406,700 55 +1* Benguet 

Karr McGn ™™ 361.200 SPt “3^ Boting 

Mobil 368,600 1ft "fl 5 * Virginia Elec. ... 

Texas Utilities ... 366,200 19 —V Caesars Worfd _ 

Amor. Home Prd. 345.600 25^ +\ Texaco ..... 


Change 

Stocks Ctosing on 
traded price day 

322,800 9h — 

326,300 37 1 * +\ 

317.100 11*, — 

314.900 is*, +h 

313,700 45^ +*, 
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Drink-drive law reform I Board changes at Thomson British Holdings 


- -i ■ 
: . >■*.%.« 


BY OtIR INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT 


-THREE OUT of four motorists 
killed on the roads on Saturday 
nights are - found to have excess 
alcohol in their Wo«L Close on 
one in every two drivers in their 
; 'teens and twenties, killed on the 
roads at- whatever time of day 
pr- night, are -found to have 
excess atehofcol in their blood. 


-V „ 


..These incontrovertible statis- 
tics emphasis that reform of cur 
obsolete Brink-driving laws is 
long: overdue. They were men- 
tioned last week by the Deputy 
.Chief Constable of Staffordshire 
when advocating that police 
sbotiM have the 'power to make 
random tests. .. 


At present, by virtue of the 
196Y Act, police powers are 
touted to. testing motorists 
suspected of being under the 
influence. The policeman must 
have a reasonable degree of 
suspicion before stopping the 

motorist. 






• In the seven years following 
the introduction of the then 
more rigorous drink-driving 
laws of the 1967 Act it is 
reckoned that motoring fatali- 
ties were reduced by around 


5,000. 

But as the years went by, 
legal loopholes were found and 
then widened. It Is generally 
thought that more motorists 
now drive after drinking than 
did before the breathalyser roles 
were introduced 13 years ago. 

Reform of the law to allow 
random tests and perhaps to 
include other long-standing 
recommendations- pigeon-holed 
since 1974 might now well 
reduce in any year the number 
of road fatalities by 1,000 and 

tfae number of serious injuries 
by 25,000. 

The cost of these dearths and 
injuries, first to insurers and 
then to the premium-paying 
pnbMc, is considerable. At 
current levefls of damages, a 
minimum of £35m to £40m 
seems to be involved — about 
5 per cent of the motor market's 
annual claims payout. 

So all motorists have a posi- 
tive financial interest in the 
introduction of sterner drinking- 
driving laws as soon as possible. 

This financial interest has 
been increased in recent months 
by “judicial legislation” in a 


number of fatal accident claims 
brought before the courts. 

Currently, in insurance and 
legal circles, there is a deal 
of discussion over whether 
damages should be awarded for 
loss of earnings for “lost years” 
in fatal claims and if so what 
the extent of those damages 
should be. 

Some of the legal derisions 
such as Gammell v. Wilson 
(reported in The Times on April 
2) and KardeUa v. British Air- 
ways, Boqrd (1980). 1 ALLer 
341. are at present subject to 
appeal to the House of Lords, 
so the legal dust has yet to 
settle. 


THOMSON BRITISH HOLD- 
INGS, the- principal UK sub- 
sidiary of International Thomson 
Organisation, has made the fol- 
lowing appointments: Mr* W. M- 
Brown and Mr. J. Evans have 
been appointed joint deputy 
managing directors. Hr. G. C. 
Brunton remains managing direc- 
tor and chief executive. Hr. 
C. N. D. Cole and Mr. J. H. 
Sanvage have been made direc-. 
tors. Mr. Cole, managing direc- 


tor and chief executive of 
Thomson Regional Newspapers, 
has become chairman and chief 
executive of that company, and 
Mr. Sauvage remains chairman 
and chief executive of Thomson 
Travel. Mr. I. M. Clnbb will 
join the headquarters staff of 
Thomson British Holdings as 
financial director, reporting to 
Mr. Brown. In . addition. Hr. 
Clubb becomes chairman of 
Thomson North Sea in succession 


to Mr. Brown, who remains a 
non-executive director. 

★ 

Mr. Tim K. Poyser "has .been 
appointed to the Board of 
STEPHENS AND GARTER and 
will be responsible for hire 
operations. 

* 

Mb'. Bert Mellor has been 
appointed financial director and 
joint managing director of 
IDEAL-STANDARD. As financial 


director he replaces Mr, Ray 
Pipes, who . recently took up a 
corporate position in New York 
with parent company American 
Standard Inc. In his capacity as 
joint managing director, Mr. 
Mellor succeeds Mr. Celia Wise, 
now based in Brussels with 
Ideal-Standard Europe. 

* 

Mr. A. J. Archer has been 
appointed a director of ALEX- 
ANDER HOWDEN UNDER- 


WRITING from' May 1. He.wiJI 
become underwriter of Marine 
Syndicate S6S/35 on July L - 
* 

MERCHANT INVESTORS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY - has 
opened a branch in Leeds with 
Mr. Barrie Moore as branch 
manager. 

* . 

Mr. Geoffrey Bannister has 
been appointed a direc tor pt 
HARRIS AND PARTNERS. 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 


The legal arguments are com- 
plex and need not concern us 
here but if current judicial 
views are upheld on appeal, it 
seems likely that the cost of 
most fatal claims will rise sub- 
stantially. 

Some insurers are predicting 
an increase of 25 per cent in 
a full year in the overall cost 
of motor fatalities and this, in 
current compensation terms, 
may well add another £20m to 
the bill. 


This week in Parliament 


TODAY 

COMPANY MEETINGS — 

BSR. »vov Hotel, WC 1.1 .DO 
City A ltd Foreign invest. 117. Old Broad 
St.. EC. S-JO .. 

North .SU"«fy Water, Tiw Causeway. 
Staines Middlesex. 11.00 
Scottish Eastern 1nv. Tst, 29. Charlotte 
Square. Edtnbumn. 12.30 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

Finals: 

Allied Plant - 

Brook 5 treat Bureau at Mayfair ' 
Energy Services and Electronics 

Estates and General Investments 
Foseio Mins et> 

Nathan (B. and 1.1 
Nurd In and Peacock 
Simon Engng. 
wj verier Camera!) 

Yorklyde 

interim: 

Lyle (S.l 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Anglia Television A 2 d 
B ank of Nova Scotia 35cts 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
45ets 

Coronation SvndlCap- 30ns 
Green iR.l Proocrtips SJp 
LWT A Ora a.oasso 
Manila n-Gfanfl vet Z.ZSo 
Now Equipment 0.6B9&P 
Norfolk Capital 0.7p 


The following is a record of the principal business and financial engagements daring the week. 
The Board meetings are mainly for the purpose of • considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or firm-la. The sub-divisions Shown 
below are based mainly on last year’s timetable. 


M and G Extra Yield Fund 3.1 p 
Marfas SpciKar lOpcPf. 3 Ak . . 
Marshalls (Halifax) lOpcPf. 5 PC 


Maynards VB75f) 


swa jiMMua i.di 

Merchants Tract Db. 2 pc 
Mills Altai G'iPCPf. 2-273pe 
Mhtroncrvte 2_Sp 


North Surrey Water 3.5K Ord. l.75pC. 
3.5K Italy. SKi Ord. 1.7Soc. 7 k Ord. 


3.5K. 4.9k A Ord. 2.45K- 4-9PC B Old. 
2 . «S pc _ 


Ayrshire Metal Prod acts 
BAT Industries 

Gerrard and National Discount 
Harrison CT. C.I 
Hendersons (P. O 
j asset Toynbee 
Smith St. Aubv- 
Stanlev LA. GO 
Telephone Rentals 
Turriff Corporation 
Whatman Reeve Angel 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Alrtat Ln. 3 5, PC 
Allied Farm Foods Deb. 4 k 
A ma til Pf. . 3*»K „ , 

Amber Day 1 0 1 jpc P f. 4.B3 pg 

Armour Tst. Ln. 5NK 

Ashbourne invests Ln. 4 Upc 

Associated Dairies Deb. 3taK 

Associated Electrical Deb. 3 k 

Aveilng Barton* Deb. 3 -spc 

Babcock Industrial and Electrical Prods. 

Deb. 3*nc 
Bartow Rand Pf. 3K 
Bath UUocfted. 19B5 StoK 
Bath and Portland Ln. 3*, pc. 7-RpcPf. 

Baileys of Yorkshire 1 DpcPf. 5 pc 
Beattie (James) Deb. 3 UK 
Blshopssate Tst. Deb. 2'ipc 


Isltmrton 12U«Red. S3-B4 Stipe. IZVoc 
Red. BB-S7 B*tpc 


Boot (Henry) 


j ackson (Will laml 7lsPcPf. U2SK 
ohraon Matthey Deb. 3 3 MK 
Kensington and Chelsea IlIuacRfld. 85-07 
S'lPC 

LRC IntM. Ln- 4 k 

Lamont 6pePf. 2.1 k 

Land securities lev. TK. Debs. 3 3 *ik 

Latham (Jimesi SocPf. 4 pc 

Lawtex 1.B75P 

LAS MO Production Units 303805P 
London Shop Prop. Tst. 0.95p. 5<:KPf. 
1.92 5 PC. Ln. 3 UK 

London Trust Debs. 1U B 2WS-S3) 
2MS3-B81PC 

Lonrno Lns. 4 4(CnvJDC 

Lookers 2-45p 

Low and Bonar Ln. EUpc 

Lowe (Robe. H.) 6pcPf. 2.275 k 

Macanle (London) Lns. 3', 3>iae 

Macklnnon of Scotland 7UKPf- 3.625 k 

MarchwW- SpcPI. 4-Soc 

Marley Deb. 3>aK 

Massey- Ferguson Ln. 3 Uk 

MenzleS {John* Deb. 3 UK 

Metal Closures BpcPf. 2.1 k 


Davies and Newman 
Guardian Investment Trust 
High croft I n v est ment Trust 
Marti n-BlKk 
Mowfem (John) 

Ncwartfclll 

Save and Prosper Linked Inv. Tst. 

Shiloh Spinners 
Walker <J. Oj 
Interims! 

United Wire 
Wemyss Imrcstmom 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
APV 5.15KPf. 1.575DC. 45SKPr. 

2.27SPC. SOSKPl. 2.625 k 
A merican Medical Inti. Ik. zoet, 

A nolo American Gold Invest. 350cts 
Anglo American Industrial Cpn. 725cti 
Aauis Securities O.Sp 
BET Omnibus Services Si.pcPf. i.925oe 
Bahia (5. of] SpcGaldLn. 1904 (Plan A Int. 
now 1 i|pcl 2 »ibc 
B ailey (C. H.t Ord. and B 04p 


Mhtroncrvte 2_Sp 
Montreal SncPerm.Db. 1 1-PC 
Moors! do Tst. S'pePf. 1.7IK 


Moorsldo Tst. 5pcpf. 1.75K M „ ' 
Newman lOpcPf. 5 k- IDUPCPf- S.125K 
Northern American tst 3>spCPf. 1.73 pc. 


Db. IJjpe. Ln. 2?:pc 
Norwich ZpcRed. H*K 


^Dbs. It. 2K 


Pi-ntos StPcPI. 1.57 5 PC 
Pernambuco (Roclfel (C. of) SncGtri.Ln. 
Bds. (plan A Utt. 1 *spcj 2i;pt 


Plarignum GocPf. 2.1K_ 

Port Londonderry If: pc Coni. U,sc 
Property and Revlslonary Invest. Core, 


Pf. i .75 k 
R alnc Engng OJIBSp 


Rstcllffes iGt. Bridge) Up 
Reading 3 'jk (1976 nr after) 

RKkltt Oilman Db. 3*»K 


Ord- and B o-4p 


SSSS ^on« S ^-. SSte ,Ve 


Reed Publishing Dbs. l>i 3Une 
Reliance Knitwear 1.54p 
SL Andrew Tst. Db. lljK 
Scottish Agricultural Secs. _ 1 SpcDb. 

1979-99 6'”pc. 3*:KDb. 1963-93 IbK 

Scottish Invest. Tit. 3JpcPfd. 1.75 k. 


3.85KCum.Pfd. i:025K- 4J5K A Pf, 
2.275PC 


M 


TODAY 

COMMONS —■•Debate • oa 
Defence Estimates. 

LORDS— Industry Bill, com- 
mittee stage. 

.SELECT COMMITTEE — 
Treasury and Civil Service. 
Subject: Budget and Public 
Expenditure White Paper. Wit- 
Expenditure White Paper. . cmf 
ness: Sir Geoffrey Howe, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. (Rul 
15, 4.15 pm.). 

TOMORROW 

- COMMONS — Conclusion of 
Defence debate- . 

LORDS — Industry Bill, com- 
mittee stage. Motion to approve 
Apple and -JPear Development 
Council Order 1980. Import of 
Live Fish (England and Wales) 
Bill. Debate on action to prevent 
destruction of BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orch estra. 

•' SELECT COMMITTEES — Edu- 
vironmont • • Subject: council 
house sales. Witnesses: Leeds 
city council (Rm. 16, 4.Z5 pjn.). 
WEDNESDAY 

• COMMONS — Emptoyment 
Bill, completion of remaining 


stages. Consideration of Lords 
Amendments to British Aero- 
space Bill. 

LORDS — -Debate on quality 
of Post Office service. Local 
Government Grants (Ethnic 
Groups) Bill, second reading. 
Debate on provisions which 
enable legal aid to be obtained 
in care proceedings before 
juvenile courts. 


SELECT COMMUTES— Edu- 
cation, Science and Arts. Sub- 
ject: information, storage and 
retrieval in the British Library 
Service (Rm. fl, 10.30 a.m.). 
Welsh Affairs. Subject: role of 
Welsh Office and associated 
bodies * in developing employ- 
ment opportunities in Wales. 
Witnesses: TUC Wales (Rm. 16, 
10.30 a.m.). Energy. Subject: 
Government's statement on new 
nuclear power programme. Wit- 
nesses: National Nuclear 

Corporation, Nuclear Power 
Company (Rm. 8, 10.45 a.m.). 
Industry and Trade. Subject: 
follow-up to the Expenditure 
Committee report on measures 


COMPANY NOTICES 


RISK INVESTMENTS 3U 

NOTICE Of ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


Th* Annual Gmanl Meeting of chans 
Aofdcra of JMected RHfc Invmmcnts 


SJL wiu be held at lie rcR H tgred oBce 
at 10. Boulevard Roosevelt. Uwem- 
bovrg, at 11 o'clock *.ro., on 16th May. 
1980; tor the pureose ot oonsMerirm 
and voting upon the follow too matters: 

1 To accent The Director! ' and 
. Auditor's npom and to apprvro riw 
- tnancUl etaXemeots lor the year 

■ ended Slot December. .1979. 

2 To agofowe othe appropriation of the 
. not profit and to declare a dividend 

for 1979 of USSOuLS-, oa recom- 
-mended by the Board, and fix it* 
date of payment.' 

3 To cHacaaree Uw Director* and tiw 
Auditor fiom their responilbtlltfes 

■ tor «U action* taken within their 
mandates daring tiw war 1979. 

4 To re-elect the following Director*; 
Mr. E. Koreer, Mr. D. L. M. Satan. 
Dr. R. Boor. Mr. J. R. DMwort*. 

• Or, K. W. Grimm. Mr. F. Noogen- 


D EH RADII N TEA COMPANY LIMITED 
EAST HOPETOWN ESTATE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


• Or, K. W. Grimm, Mr. F. Noogen- 
dSk, Mr. E.'LsW. Mr. P. RhHfpdfe 
Mr. J. Rehanltz. Mr. P. Shelbourne. 
Mr. A. R. Vf. Smrthert. Pan- Ho Wing 
S.A. and additionally, to appoint 
Dr. W. Winn and the Hon. Darid 
Montagu. „ 

S To he .at $7,500 per annum t be 
Chairman's emolument and at $soo 


APPUCAION FOR DUPLICATE 
SHARE CERTIFICATES 


SHARE CERTIFICATES 
The Trustees of the estate of Perry Lionel 
Jackson deceased are applying to tiw above 
companies for dupIkMa* of tiw (oUaiving 
share eertrtgtes: 

Dehradun Tea Combarw Limited 


per annum each the other Directors' 
_ emoluments for igBO. 

% To *X the Auditor's fee* for 1979 
at FB. 304.500 and to elect tiw 
. Auditor lor i960. 

7 To confirm the appointments and 
..tiw leonweretloiv -of the Investment 

■ advisors for 19BO. ' 

8 To jfectde.au any other bmbm 

_ which may property come before 
. the meeting. • - • ' 

Each of the naolutton* set out above 
b« passed by a Simple majority 


f ho Wing 219 100 rwpee *hara*» 
1655-1664, 1645-1 GS4. 1570-1574, 
5795-SBO*. 5805-5009. 1665-1674. 
8763-6772, 44.1- 450. 4201-4210. 

BS59-856B. 0439-8908. 526- -530. 

1 895 -1 904. 1905-1914, 193G-1944, 
1B4S-1954. 1905-1964. 1965-1974. 
1 975-1 984. 6705-6709, 7393-7402. 


6887-6889- 0402-8406. 

S727-872B. 7623-7632. , , j 

' East Hopetown Estate Company Limited 
(holding 174 TOO rupee shares 1 
372- 37«. 2404-2448. 231- 23S. 
364- 360. MS- 480. 4X7- 440. 

• *334-2403. 2449-2490. 

28th APriL 1980. 


8908. 526- -SM. 

1914, 1935-1944, 
1964. 1965-1974. 
6709, 7393-7403. 
8406. 8S79-8S68. 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE MATTER OF; Tho Companlss 
(Winding-Up) Act 1S77 
IN THE MATTER OfI CCTA SHIPPING 


CO LTD. HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that tha 


Creditor* of the above named Company, 
which Is being voluntarily wound up. 
are required, on ' or before- tha Ninth 
ray oi May 1880 being tho -day for 
that purpose fixed by Mr. Bruno Boaach 
gnd Mr. Harold Arthur, Joint Liqui- 
dators, to sand their full Christian and 
Surnames, their addresses and the 
names end addresses -of their solicitors 
(H airy) to the undersigned at Messrs 
Evans Dodd & Summation, 5 Balfour 
Piece, Mount Street. London W1Y SRG, 
-and if so required by notice in writing 
from the said Join Liquidators, and 
personally or by their solicitors, to 
come In end ! prove their debts or 
claims at euch time and place ae shall 
be specified in such notice, or in 
default thereof -they will be excluded 
from the benefit of any distribution 
made before such debts are proved. 
Dated rfra f4th day of April 1980. 
Evens Dodd & Summation 
Solicitor* to the above-named 
Joint Liquidators 


10. Boulevard Roosev el t, 
Luxembourg, 

28th April. ISM. 


PERSONAL 


NATIONAL CANCER 
CHARITY 


Internationally acclaimed, seeks 
philanthropist . to • provide office 
accommodation central London 
either as a gift Of at peppercorn 
rant- Approximately 8,000 square 
feet to house ail departments. 
Reply in strict confidence to: 


fiox G .579ft. Ftoandol Timas, 
10 Cannon' Street, EC4P 4BY 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


: (CORRECTED NOTICE) _ 

£3m 91 -day Bills Issued 2.4.00. due 


17.80 it 15J»%. . Applications totalled 
£19m. Total outstanding £Gm. 

CITY OF EDINBURGH 
DISTRICT COUNCIL , 
tt.5m SIshfY Bills tawed 25^-80, due 

25.7.80 M 16s*r%. Total tender £l2ia. 
Outstanding £4. 5m. - 


Outstanding 


TRAVEL 


TN BEREAVEMENT — Sand your tribute In 
> form that never fadre-rteith a dona- 
tion to frafp old rk WMo f n Mod. Help 
The Aged. Room Fra, 32. Dover 
Stree. London W1E 70. 


TRAVEL 


noehure on 
. across flio 
ormtiaUu-^ 


GENEVA. Basle, Zurich and Berne, widest 


■choke of cheap night* from 4 UK'air- 
DOrts- Brochure FALCON pf-151 
KRTFORDSHUIfi COUNTY COUNOLh 


BMEOFESaOeito-Qosft „ 

LaafanSWlXm 01-2358070 J 


to prevent collisions and strand- 
lugs of noxious cargo carriers 
in UK waters. Witnesses: Mr. 
Norman Tebbit, Under Secre- 
tary for Trade, Department of 
Trade officials, Hydrographer of 
the Royal Navy (Rm. 15, 
10.45 a-m.). Public Accounts. 
Subject: carry over of funds at 
end of financial year. Witness: 
Sir Frank Copper, Permanent 
Under Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence (Rm. -16, 4 p.m.). 
Employment Subject: legal 
immunities of trade unions and 
related matters; Witnesses: 
TUC (Rm. 15. 4.30 pjn.). Social 
Services: Subject: Public Expen- 
diture on Social Services. Wit- 
nesses: Dr. Gerard Vaughan, 
Minister for Health, officials of 
the Department of Health and 
Social Security (Rm. 8, 
4.30 p.m.). Welsh Affairs. Sub- 
ject: role of Welsh Office and 
Wales. 


Robeco (Reg. In others namts} FI 0.9 
Toronto Dominion Bank 34ct5 
Twee cm tel n United Collieries 54.7776P 
Wiggins Construct 0.95p 
„ TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEETINGS — 

“Investing In Success ■■ Eaultles. Regis 
House. King William St.. EC. 10-45 
Ratcliff* (Great Bridget. 75. Hartwme 
Rd.. Birmingham 3J)0 
Solicitors' Law Stationary Society. The 
Savoy Hotel. WC. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

Finals: 

Alpine Holding* 

Bunzl Pule and Paper 
English National Investment 
Gordon (Luist 

Lazard Brohers Sterling Reserve Fund 

Petroeom 

Roberts Adlard 

Tarmac 

Interim: 

Po&ttns 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENT*— 


Blaucwood HOdgc S«H. 2.1 k 
B lutaell-Fehnoglm Deb. 3‘»pc. Ln. 3 Hk 
B oulton (Wtriiami S'jPCPf. 2.575K 
Brucan PI. Class A Cnv. SOcts 
British- American Tobacco epcPf. 2.1 k 
B rltltii Columbia Electric Perp- callable 
Bds. oc. Perp. callable Bds. series AD 
2^1 pc 

British Land Ln. 6K 
Brikton Estates Deb. 3 **k 
B rows and Tawse 7 kN. 2.45k 


Miller Rayner and Haysom 10KPT. 341 k 
N emithiri BtjoePf. 2.6875 k 
N orth UemeSJ Ln. 3>«K 


Bruntons (M usMburgh) 4.81 p 
Burgess Products 6pcPf. 2.1 pc 


Phicom O-SSp 

Plessey Connecters Deb. VaK 
Portsmouth and Sunderland Newspapers 
BncPf. 2.8K 

Priest Marians 6 pc PI. 2.1 k 
R adio and Allied Deb. 3 UK 
Rank Hovls McOougoll Ln. 3 Iuk 
R ank Organisation Ln. 53 UK 
Raoume Hotfman Pollarri Ln. 4 k 
R enwlck 4.9KPf. 2-45K 
Rosed Imond Inv. Tst. 3A5K 
Saga Holidays 2.75p 
St. Helen* IIUKRed. 1965 53«K 


Bell Slme SpcPf. 1.75 k 
B irmingham 13pcRed. 1BB3 6 <jk 
B oulton Paul StacPf. 1.925pc. 

_ 1 .75m. . 7ncP(. 2.45 k 


1 U 75K. 7 l KPt.^«K Pe - S0CP '- 
Bristol. Variable. Rate Red. 1982 £6.05. 
3i?j>ePerp-Db. IUk- TAipcRM. 1579-51 

Britannic Assurance 7.35n 


Smith nw. H.i Ob. iwc 

South African fliiKRed. 1979-81 41, pc 

Southampton Harbour Bd- 6>:KRed, 1BB2 


Southwark ISKRed. 1980-81 T'rtiC 
Stock Exchange Anns. l£425) 1.067SK 
Stockholders Jn*. T*t. Db. 2'iPC ' 

Tate ol Leeds 12SP 


British Electric Traction Db. 2>*K 
British Gas SpcGtd. 1990-95 Thnc 
British Inv. Tit 5J5PCPI. 1.637SK 


Thurgar Bardcx Q.6P 


Biirmoh 1 Oil 6pc 1st and 2nd Pf. 2.1 pc. St. Johno D'cl Roy Mining lOpcPf. 30cts 


THURSDAY 

COMMONS — -Debate on re- 
ports by Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. 


BlundoIL Perm og (are 6' : pcPf. Z-27Spc 
Camellia InvestmcnU 4p 
Channel Islands and Intnl. Inv. Tst. 
Income 30o 

Cowan de Grout 1 DjjpePf. S.25K 
Greenfields Leisure T.JIP 
Photo- Me- Intnl. J.ISp 
Walker cJamesl Goldsmith and Silversmith 
1 Ord. and NV Ord. Id 
W estern Mining Caron. 7et* 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 
■ COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Baduilpar Tea. 12. Carlos Place W. 3.30 
Ctly and Commercial Inv. Tst.. 117. Old 
Broad St.. EC 12.00 
East Lancashire Paper Group, Civic Hall, 
Thomas St.. Radcfiffle. If JO 
Garton Engng.. Pirk Hall Hotel Park 
Drive. Goidtho n Park, Wolverhampton. 
12.00 

Lambert Howarth Group. Great Hotel. 
Burnley 12.00 

London Intsrcontlnentai TsL. Hill House. 

i. Little New st., EC. 12.00 
Mackav (Hugh). Royal County Hotel. 


Durham City. '12.00 
Midland Bank. 20. Aldarmanbury EC 
12.00 

BOARD MEETINGS— 
riMg 


7 LpcPf. 2.5375 k- SpcPf. 2.BK Samuel (H.) Debs. 3 \k 

Castors 7 kpcPf . 2.625pd Scottish and Newcastle Breweries SlyjePt. 

Cpment- Rood stone z.Sp 1.925 pc. 7NpcPf. 2.7125 pc 

Oiemrtno 4.9pcPf. 245 k Scottish Inv. Tst. Debs. 2 2 It 2»i 

Oark (Matthew) 7pcPf. 2.4 Sk 2<rt75-BOiK 

Clay (Richard* i.9p Shaw Carpets 1 0ccPf. 5K. Deb. 4 Uk 

Clutsom-Penn Intnl. Deb*. -3U I'dC Ship Martooge Finance Deb. 3 k 

Consolidated Gold Fields 7. So Southern-Eyans Deb. 4 DC 

Crowiher {John Edward) SpcPI. 1.925k Stelberg 5 kH. USk 
D avenports Brewery SpcPf. 1.75 k Tate and Lyle Ln. 6 >-k 

Dow Chemical 40cts Texaco Intnl. Flnl- Corp. Ln. 2HPC 

Dundee and London Inv. Tst. SpcPf. 1.75 k Mjlbonrn Ln. 4K 

2 ‘ 012SPC - Deb - ^ 

lu£ in^tanrri Deb. Stanc Rf 1 fe 3-J*K*A-89) 

English Electric Deb. 3>*K 3-125(35-90) 3.625 4JS 525 k 

FrKjiKK property Corp- P*h, 4 ^udc Valor S UkW, 2*625 pc 
K. JUac. LnTecc Westminster and Co rnnry Properties In. 

Estates Prooerty I (TV. Deb. 3 DC. Ln. 21uc Ln. 4k 
Eareimiir^ jewtilerv D.56 d West pool Jirv. Tst. Ln. 2)]pc 

FMC W pcM 2 . 2 «. D ^45p:^Pf. 2.725k Whitting ham (William) 4p. 7«eKPf. 

Flndhorn Flnonee Lru fUto c v 2.62Soc. MAY 1 

i inv. Tst. Ln. COMPANY MEETINGS — 

4 Upc Allen Harvey end Ross, 45. Corahlll. EC 

Sf 1.925 k Boatson Clark Hall am Tower. Sheffield. 

Hotal. Scotland) Sk ^ (Orop Porgln5». Victoria 

QKPf. Sk Stamping Works. Somerset Rd.. Ayr. 

cPt. 2.1 k Monrtord (Knitting MUIs), Grand HoteL 

* tTr w Leicester, 12.00 

i. avapc Ransomes Sims and Jefferies Nacton 

eePfORnr Dth Jw Works. Ipswich. 3.00 

BCW. 2-Spc. Deb. 3 k Wood house and Rfxon. Tapton Hall, Shore 
w Lane. Sheffield. 11>tS 

2ta 2 7 *(B)k Yorkshire Chemicals. KlrksaU Rd- Leeds 

Yule Catta. New Bond St. House. 1. New 


British Inv. Tst S25 pcP(. 1.837SK 
British Mohair Spinners 6pcW- 2 .ik 
B ritish Shoe Cpn. 6'tPcPf. 2JI75K 
C. 1 A. CavrndM Soclsd.id Financier* 

si fS '37 jf 1 * Db * - ftlJa V d “* 1986 

Cameron U. W.1 SKPf. 1.7S0C. fiKPf. 
2.1 PC 

Cantors ord. and A 025p 

Chase Manhattan Cpn. Nates 2?iapc 

Citicorp 35 bets 

City Inverting 37 bets 


Tame? 3 . B SkP( 7 V9 25 k . S^KPr- 1.7Sne 


Union Cpn. 24.71 B752D 
Union Inti. 7peH, 2.4Spc 
Uraguov S'rKBds. CAssd. 0do3 INoc 

Vaux Breweries 7KPf.2.«Soc. 4i;PcA 
Pf. 1 J75pc. 6';PCA PT- 2-275K 
WarJoy 7J*KRd. 1979-80 S »pc 
Watnev Mann Truman Db. 3V»K- Ln. 

wriwioriSamuel) Deb. 2UK • 

Whitbread aliPCPf. 1.S75K. SKPf. 2.1K. 
7MPf. 2.45K. Dfib. ZbK 
Wltan Inv. Debs. 2 2-\K 
Wrkihtun iFJ (Assoc. CosJ SisKPf. 

Youngs Brewery Deb. 3Voc 
FRIDAY. MAY 2 

COMPANY MEETINGS-- ^ 

Banra Consolidated. Belfry Hotel, WTfifww 
Sutton Coldfield. 12.00 
Clarke (T.l. The Savoy Hotel. WC12.M 
Montaau Boston Inv. Tst., 117. Old Broad 

Noble E Md 1 Lund. Fein no Gateshead. Tyne 
and Wear. 10.00 .. . 

Oliver (George) (Footweart, Murravftrid 
Rd.. Braunstone. Leicester 12.00 
Ry?n 0 - 1 . Park Hotel. Cardiff. 12.00 ^ 
Spencer (Geareei. Wimborne House. Bar 
Lane. Hesford. Nottingham. 12.00 
Turner <W. and E.V St Crispins Way 
Tharmaston Way. Ln termer. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

Interims: 

M. and G. Group 
Westward Television 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Allen Harvey and Ross 11-Sp 
Arncllffe 1.54n 
Beatson Clark S-4 p 
B lack IPeteri 1^7p 
Ductile Steels 2.1187 b 
F alcon -Mines 1 50cU 

General Mining and Finance Carp. 7 Sets 

Hall Engng. 3.9n 

Monti ord (Knitting Mills) S.725P 

Needlers 2-5o 

Noble and Lund 0JZ45P 

Rockwsre 4-3Zp 


Coates Bros. 4<:KPf. 1 J575PC 
Continental Illinois Cpn. 40cts 
til Dresses O.Bn 


Cornell Dresses O.Bn 
Courage Db*. Sig 5 ; sK 
Crouch txnSp . 

Dalgetv Db. 2<aK 

Danlell Breweries Db. 2140 c 

Dkkle C/ames) (Drop Forglno) 2.438p 

Dominion General Tst. SkPI. 1.75k 

East Lancashire Paper 3.13P 

Edinburgh Inv. Tst. Db. ShiK 

Electric Gobi. Inv. Db. 2 UK 

filler man Lines 6ltpcPfd. Ord. 2.1B75PC. 

4 kKPf- 1575K. 5'tilcPf. 13I25K 
Esso Petroleum Db. Zb be 


Esso Petroleum Db. Zb be 
Ferranti 3.85 pcPI. 1.925k 
F irst Scottish American Tst. 


First Scottish American Tst. Db. V»K 
Funding Ln. 6>»>C 19B5-B7 3t,K 
Furness Wlthv SpcPf. 1,75 k _ 


Furness Wlthv SKPf. 1,75 k 
G eneral Stockholders lav. Tat. 5i -pcPI. 
1.925k 


Foreign and Colonial Inv. TSL Ln. 3 >sk 
G orton Engng. Ln. 4 Uk 
G oldman (H.I Ln. AtaK 
Gordon Hotels 5‘iKPf. 1.925K 
Grand Metropolitan Hotels (Scotland) 5 k 
Pf. 1.75K 

Greenfields Leisure lOKPf. Sk 

Guildhall Property 6pcPt. 2.1 k 

Hanlmex Corp. 4cu 

Heinz (H.J.i 4 htss.Pt. 1.575k 

Herbert (Alfred) Debs. 3taK 

Hevwoed Williams BecPf. 2.8pc. Deb. 3 k 

Howden Debs. 3"i 4l*K 

Hudson's B*v SOctS 

Hume Inv. Tst. Lns. 27a 27t(B>pc 

Hinvood 7 k PI. 245k 

ITT Distributors Deb. 3'aK 


Glaxo Ln. 3ikK 
Coward 5'iocPf. 1.925 k 
G t Northern lev. Db. 21 t pc 
Greek 7 pc Refugee Ln. 1924 (Assd. with 
Accent. CertsJ 3<:K- StiB. Fdg. Bds. 
1965 

Guaranteed 4kKBds. 2Upc 
Habit Precision Eng'g 0.55 d 
Hoot taros Inv. Tst. Db. ZSnC 


Hardys Hansons SpcPI. 1.75PC. Db. 2K 
Hellenic General Trust OO. 2>uox 
Hcnekeys 7ijKPtg.Pf. 2.625 k 
H nnurlan 7>:pcStlg.Bds. 1924 (Enf, 
Bands} (assd. to London Settlements) 
3 I 1 K 

International Inv. Tst. Db. 21 <k 
I nvestment Tit. Guernsey 650 
linrraton lOKRed. 1982-83 5K 


Imperial Group Lns. 3 AS 3.75 4 'USdc 
•’ Investmlno In SucceSL " Equities 3.B5P- 


Bond St.. W. 12JW 
BOARD MEETINGS 


BOARD MEET1 
Finals: 


King Shaxson SKPf. 1.75oc 
Leeds Fireclay Db. 2 k 
Lewis (John) Props. Db. 4 >mk 


Walker (Thomul 0.1675P 
Yule Catto Up 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED 


ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOOTH AFRICA LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS LIMITED 


Joint Announcement 


Discussions Tiave been held between De Beers Consolidated • 
Mines Limited (De Beers) and Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa Limited (AAQ or) the one hand and Consolidated. 
Gold Fields Limited (CGF) on the other following the purchase by 
De Beers and AAC of approximately 25% of the equity of CGF- • 


The following statement is issued jointly by Mr. H. F. 
Oppenheimer, Chairman of De Beers and AAC and The Rt Hon. 
the Lord Erroll of Hale, Chaiiman of CGF for the Information of 
the shareholders of the three companies concerned: 


De Beers and AAC have made it clear that there is no 
immediate intention on their behalf or of any of their 
associates to increase their existing holding and- that in any 
case it would not be their intention to increase their combined 
holding in CGF beyond 29.9% in the future. 


De Beers and AAC have repeated the assurance given at 
the time the acquisition of the holding was announced that . 
there is no intention to use the holding to bring about any 
change In the control or management of CGF. 


De Beers, AAC and CGF believe it is in their interests to 
maintain a fully competitive situation in the mining industry in 
the Republic of South Africa and elsewhere. However, they 
will, where appropriate, seek to cooperate to the mutual 
advantage of aU shareholders. 


This statement provides the context within which discussions 
continue on appropriate board representation and details will be 
announced in due course. 


H. F. Oppenheimer The RLHon. the Lord Erroll of Hale 

Chairman of De Beers Chairman of Consolidated Gold 

Consolidated Mines Limited Fields Limited 

and of Anglo American Corporation 

of S>uth Africa Limited 28th April, 1 980. 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Date 

Current 


Current 


Apr. 28— May 3 


Apr. 28 — May i„ 

May 2—5 

May 2—6 

May 3—5 

May 6—14 

May 9—10 

May 11—18 

May 11—14 


May 11—14 
May 19—23 


May 18—22 


May 20—23 
June 2 — 7 


Subcontracting Industries— SUBCON (01-486 1951) 
(until May 2) 

International Machine Tool Exhibition— MACH80 
(01-402 6674) (until May 2) 

International Food and Wine Exhibition (06284 
2442) 

Audio Visual Exhibition (01-688 7788) 

Spring Motor Cycle Show (04866 74987) 

Boat Show (0272 657783) 

National Collectors Exhibition (01-629 4917) 
International Philatelic Exhibition (01-885 1200) 
Amateur Radio Exhibition (01-837 8688) 

British Craft Trade Fair (0282 867153) 
Confectionery, Tobacco and Newsagents* Exhibition 
(0428 52785) 

Wholesale Buyers’ (Spring) Gilts Fair (02-855 0201) 
International Heating Ventilating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exhibition (021 705 6707) 

Self-Service Display Equipment and Shopfitting 
Exhibition— SHOPEXINT (01-540 1101) 

Chelsea Flower Show . 

International Materials Handling (021-705 6707) 


Venue 


NEC, Birmingham 


NEC, Birmingham 


Exhibition Centre, Leeds 
Wembley Conference Centre 
Bindley Halls, Birmingham 
Exhibition Centre, Bristol 
Kensington Town Hall 
Earls Court 
Alexandra Palace 
Harrogate 

New Horticultural Halt, 

Westminster 

Olympia 


NEC, Birmingham 


Olympia 

Chelsea 

NEC, Birmingham 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Apr. 29— May 2... 


May 2—0 


May 6 — 8 . 
May 7—11 . 
May 10—13 


May 14—17 


May 17—21 
May- 19—21 


May 20—23 
Nay 26—30 


May 27—30 


June 3 — 6 
June 5—0 


June 9—14 
June 9—13 


June 10—14 


Jane 17—10 


June 19— 22 


Biochemical and Instrumental Analysis Exhibition 
(ANALYTICA) (01-486 1951) 

' Salon International du Textile et du Cult 
(01-584 8827) 

Compec Europe Exhibition (01-261 8000) 
Scandinavian Furniture Sbow (01-540 1101) 
International Trade Fair for Optometry — OPTICA 
(01-409 0956) 

International Tyre Dealers, Vulcanizers and Re- 
treaders Trade Fair 
Industrial Equipment Exhibition. 

Mint Directors Conference and Exhibition (01-486 
1951) 

International Petroleum Exhibition — PETROTECH 
International Rubber and Plastics Exhibition (021- 
705 6707) 

Petroleum and Marine Environment International 
Conference and Exhibition 
Rep ro graph 'cs Exhibition — REPROGRAPHICS SO 
International Carpet and Floor Coverings 
Exhibition (01-439 3964) 

BIAM — International Machine Tool Exhibition 
International Advertising Market — 1AM (01 499 
2317) 

Educational Equipment Exhibition— VISODATA 
(01-486 1951) 

Advanced Communications Exhibition — EURO- 
COMM 80 (01-540 1101) 

Solar Energy Exhibition 


Munich 


Casablanca 

Brussels 

Copenhagen 


Cologne 


Essen 

Brussels 


Utrecht 

Amsterdam 


Singapore 


Monte Carlo 
Basle 


Paris 
Zagreb 
Paris . 


Munich . 


Copenhagen 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Current .... 
Apr. 28—29 


Apr. 29 


May 1 


May 1—2 


May 5—7 
May 6—8 


May 6—8 


. This advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements 
the Council of The StockExchange. (It does notcon&ttiutemffwUationta subscribe 

for or purchase any stock). 


May 7 


May 7 


GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS (UJC)UM1TED 

(incorporated inEnglandRcgisteredNo. 984980). 


May 8 


£782,685 6 per cenfc.GuaranteedDebentnre Stock 1984/89 
£1^20,504 7% per cent. GuaranteedDebenture Stock 1987/92 

SecondSeries 

£1*206^01 10% percent. GxiaranteedDel^tiire Stock 199^97 

Hie ab(wemeDiacmedI)ebgptiire Stocks hapfebeenissoedmea^ 

Stocks QfShfiepbridgeEngjneeringliTmited. 

Thf» nn rmr»Tl fif Rtru ^lc'PVgrliRTig ^ has fltfrmtf fidfrohha Official Lig fcf^abQVB 

.mentioned D ebenture Stocks. 

FuHparticuIars are available in the Extel Statistical Service. Copiesmaybe obtained 
duringiiormalbosmess hoursoiiaiiyweakday (Saturdays esccpted) uptoand 


May 8—0 
May 8—9 


May-11— 16 
May 12—16 


May 12—13 
May, 14— 16 


May 15 


May 16 .... 
May 18-28 


fnchirimgl2&May ? .1980;fimD. 


Morgan GrenfeH & Go. T limited, 
23, Great Win chfisterStreeL 
LondonEC2P2AX 


Rowe&Pitman, 

• Crfcy~Gate House, 

39 - 45 , Finsbury Square* 
T amrinn 1 *TA 


May 19—20 
May IS .... 


May 20— 21 
May 21— 28 


.. FT: City course (01-621 1355) (until June 26) 

FT Conference: World Pulp and Paper 
(01-621 1355) 

.. OyezrEBC: The Measurement of Bulk Liquids at 
Low Temperatures (01-242 2481) 

.. CCC: Directors’ Duties and Liabilities under New 
Company Legislation (01-222 6362) 

.. AMR International: Managing People for Ma xim u m 
Performance (01-262 2732) 

.. FT Conference: W orid Electronics — Strategies for 
Success (01-621 1355) 

.. Compower: The Computer in Personnel Work 
(Cannock 2511) . 

.. EPM: London Personnel Management Conference 
(01-387 2844) 

IPS: Transportation and the Supply Function 
(Ascot 23711) 

.. Wyatt Harris Graham: International Employee 
Benefits and Compensation in the 1080s 
(01-222 8033) 

Accountancy Study Centre: Inflation Accounting 1 — 
The New Standard (01-222 2179) 

AMD Legal: Essential Management Law— Refresher 
(07535 56047) 

. Seminars International: International Conference 
on Managing Foreign Exchange Risk (01434 
3355) 

,. University of Bradford 1 Management: Innovation 
• .and' Market Success (Bradford 491773) ‘ # 

. Kepner Tregoe: Decision Making For Senior 
Management (0628 38083) 

. CEI: International Marketing Seminar 
. Crown ifo pig Communications: Investing in U.S. 
Real Estate (01-636 0617) 

. CCC: Charges, Receiverships and Liquidation 
(01-222 6363) 

. Oyez— IBC: East-West Trade 1980 (01-242 2481) 

. University of Bradford Management: Export 
Marketing (Bradford 42299) 

. Robert S. First: Hospital Supplies in Europe 
. International Advertising Association: 27th World 
Congress (01-831 0509) • 

Oyez- IBC Control id Computerised Accounting 
Systems (01-242 2481) 

Robert Daum and Associates: Understanding and 
Underwriting the U.S. Market 


Basinghall Street. EC2 


Helsinki 


Waldorf Hotel, WC2 
Royal Lancaster Hotel, W2 
Grosvenor Hotel, W1 
Monte Carlo 


Codsall, Nr, Wolverhamptor 
Royal Lancaster Hotel, W 2 
Royal Lancaster Hotel, W 2 


Bowater Conference C 
SW1 

The Rainbow Suite, W8 


Royal Horseguards Hotel 


Copenhagen 


Heaton Mount, Brad 
King’s Head Hotel, 


Geneva 

Carlton Tower, SWI 


Hotel Inter-Continer 
Quagtino’s Hotel, SV 


Heaton Mount, Bra 
Brussels 


Durban 

Inn on the Park, V 
Doral Country Cltd 
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Sandvik predicts flat earnings 


6Y VICTOR KAY^ETZ IN STOCKHOLM 

HIGHER VOLUME and better In 1979, sales dimbed 23 per 


productivity will partly com- 
pensate for the inability of 
Sandvik, the Swedish cemented 
carbide and steel group, to raise 
prices as fast as costs, according 
to the group’s annual report. 
This will result in 1980 earn- 
ings “in the same range” as 
in 1979, when pre-tax profit 
reached© SKr 603m ($139m). 

The annual report also pre- 
dicts average annual sales 
increases of 14 per cent during 
1980-83, of which half will con- 
sist of higher volume. This pre- 
supposes larger market shares. 


cent to SKr 6.64bn ($1.53bn), 
including 9 per cent volume 
increases. 

By 1983, cemented carbides 
will move up from 51 to about 
55 per cent of sales, steel will 
reduce its share, of turnover 
from 29 to 25 per cent and the 
saws and tools and the conveyer 
divisions will together retain 
their 20 per cent share. Produc- 
tion volume outside Sweden will 
rise from 35 to 45 per cent, the 
report states. 

The return on working capital, 
which rose from 1L2 per cent 


in 1978 to 122 per cent last year, 
will improve as cemented 
carbides-^shich accounted for 
90 per cent of group pretax 
earnings in 1979— increase their 
share of turnover, and as the 
relative siz of group stocks falls. 

Investments will decline from 
8-10 per cent of sales to 7-8 per 
cent and the degree of seif- 
finincing during 1983 will aver- 
age 85 per cent, the report 
predicts. 

Last year, the cemented car- 
bide division had a virtually un- 
changed return on total working 
capital of 182 per cent, while 


t be figure for (he steel division 
rose from 4 to 62 per cent 


Catting tools accounted for 
most of last year's 25 per cent 
rise in cemented carbide sales. 
The U.S. car industry needed to 
retool for smaller models, and 
there was also good growth in 
Sweden and major Western 
European countries. Sandvflc's 
market shares for cutting tools 
rose markedly in Mexico and 
Japan. Daring 1979, Sandvik 
built a new central research 
laboratory for cemented car- 
bides at Coventry in the UK 
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Lafarge sees continued growth 


BY OUR PARIS STAFF 


LAFARGE the major French 
cement and concrete group 
which is one of the dominant 
international companies in its 
sector, estimates that its con- 
solidated profits rose about 30 
per cent last year to some 
FFr 285m (387m). 

The estimate is given in the 
group's takeover offer docu- 
ment for the minority interests 
in three companies in which it 
already has the controlling 
stake. For this year, Lafarge 
is forecasting a similar 30 per 
cent increase in profits to about 
FFr 370m. 


it believes that substantial new 
investments are needed in the. 
sectors covered by the com- 
panies— plaster, prefabricated 
plaster products and refrac- 
tories. It wants total control 
of the companies before going 
ahead with the necessary cash 
injection and reorganisation. 
Lafarge’s turnover last year was 
in the region of FFr 7bn 
($1.7bn) compared with 
FFr 6.5bn in 1978. - About 46 
per cent of this total was made 
in the cement division, which is 
reckoned to have about 36 per 
cent of the French market. 

In Canada, the group has a 


Lafarge has launched this, market share of about 40 per 
financial reorganisation because cent- and in Brazil it has 


recently joined with Lone Star 
of the UK in the construction 
of a new factory to add to its 
present activities. 

The other main part of 
Lafarge's activity is in con- 
crete and gravels, where its 
policy in the last few years has 
been to bring together' comple- 
mentary activities to integrate 
concrete production. 

All the group’s operational 
divisions were in profit last 
year, which suggests that it has 
now overcome the problems 
which had hit some of its non- 
cement interests. Carbonisation 
Entreprise et Ceramique and the 
Alii a Doulton sanitary-ware 
group. 


Upturn at 
Canadian 
papermaker 

By Robert Gibbens in Montreal 


CONSOLIDATED - BATHURST, 
the major Canadian pulp and 
paper, timber and packaging 
group, reports a stong increase 
in first quarter earnings. 

First quarter earnings were 
C$3 1.4m (US$2 6.6m) or C$1.39 
a share, against C$19-2m or 
C$0.82 a year earlier on sales 
of C$339m against C$2 79m. 

The company, which is con- 
trolled by Power Corporation of 
Canada and in which Associated 
Newspapers has a 12 per cent 
stake, forecast a significant im- 
provement for its glass bottle 
subsidiary and the packaging 
group, and continuing good 
results in pulp and paper. 


Ampol Exploration lifts 
payment on higher income 


BY JAMS FORTH IN SYDNEY 


AMPOL EXPLORATION, the 
67 per cent-owned, listed oil 
exploration and development 
arm of Ampol Petroleum, raised 
its earnings by 44J> per cent, 
from A$3.73m to A$5.30m 
(US$5.9m), in the half-year to 
March 31. The result is only 
A$L5m less than the full year 
record profit of A$6.9m achieved 
in 1978. The directors have 
raised the interim dividend 
from 3.75 cents a share to 5 
cents. Last year the company 
paid a final of 3.75 cents. 

Sales of crude oil from 
Barrow Island dipped 1.17m 


barrels to 4.96m barrels in the 
half-year, but turnover, includ- 
ing the Government crude oil 
levy, rose 33 per cent from 
A$ 12.8m to A$17m (US$18.7m). 
Excluding the levy, revenue was 
up 38 per cent, from A$7.4m to 
A$ 10.2m. 

The directors said that while 
the exploration programme in 
Western Australia was main- 
tained in tiie period, the com- 
pany expanded its exploration 
in the Arafura Sea and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, as well as 
undertaking seismic work off the 
coast of China. 


Sharp rise 
in profits 
at Makita 


By Our Fmancto Staff 


MAKITA Electric Works, the 
Japanese manufacturer of 
power tools, raised its con- 
solidated net profits by 81 per 
cent in the year to February 
20 to a record Y6.16bn ($24.7m), 
from Y3.41bn in the previous 
year. Sales grew 23.7 per cent 
to Y6L41bn <$246m), also a 
record, from Y49.63bn. 

Sales outside Japan increased 
4L1 per - cent to ■ YSObn, to 
account for 48.9 per cent of aB 
sales, against 42.9 per cent in 
the previous year. 

Domestic sales were up 10.7: 
per cent to Y31.38bn. 
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Braniff reports 
heavy loss 


By Our Financial Staff 
FURTHER evidence of the diffi- 
culties facing airlines is the 
results of Braniff International, 
which controls one of the 
world’s fastest growing airlines. 

The company had a net loss 
for the first quarter of $21.97m 
or $1.10 a share, against profits 
of $8.06m or 40 cents a share a 
year earlier. Revenues advanced 
from $283.5m to $372. Im. 

Br aniff blamed the poor per- 
formance on the 104 per cent 
rise in the cost of jet fuel and 
the long time-lag before the 
effects of fare increases are felt 
The result follows* a severe 
setback in the final quarter 
of last year, when the group's 
$51.4m deficit put it in the red 
for the year as a whole. 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and GOLD 


Gold takes it cal 



BY COUN MQ-LHAM 


BULLION AND foreign exchange 
markets reacted predictably to 
news of the abortive rescue 
attempt of the U.S. hostages in 
Iran. Gold was fixed at $552 
Friday morning, $37} higher 
than the Thursday morning fix, 
$29} higher than the previous 
London close, and $23} higher 
than the previous New York 
close. At the same time the 
dollar weakened against other 
major currencies in very nervous 
trading, with quotations on very 
wide dealing spreads. 

Central banks quickly stepped 


in to prevent any sharp reaction, 
but there was no sign pf heavy 
pressure on the dollar. The 
need for further clarification of 
the operation and the difficulty 
of assessing all the possible im- 
plications led to a stunned Inac- 
tivity rather than any hysterical 
selling. 

Gold already had a fairly firm 
undertone before the news about 
the rescas mission brke from 
Washington. Threats from the 
Iranian Foreign Minister to cut 
off all oil supplies from the Gulf 
to the West renewed buying 


GOLD 


interest in the metal, which has 
recently shown signs of sustain- 
ing a steady market around the 
lower $500 area. 

In early April gold fell to a 
low point of $477}, but rose $62 
on April 8 following the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations 
between the U.S. and Iran. On 
the following day it touched 
$550, and has since moved within 
a general range of $500 to $530. 

Financial markets, including 
bullion and currencies, seem to 
be learning to live with the con- 
stant threat of an outbreak of 


hostilities in the Middle East, 
possibly leading to a confronta- 
tion between the Superpowers. 
It is hard to believe that if Fri- 
day's events in Iran had occured 
in January the gold market 
would have reacted so calmly, 
but since the early part of the 
year other events have influ- 
enced the general picture. 

The upward spiral in oil prices 
is no longer a bullish factor, 
while tightening of the margin 
limits on UjS. futures trading has 
tended to put the brake on the 
major avenue of speculation. 
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UeydrW.O'sesK — | 
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J. Henry Schnnier Wm» * Co. Ut 1 
' 12Q, CheepsklB, EC2. • . - .’ .01-5884000 

^Jl^L AT. IBJ MgftJ 


BASE 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


April 25 ■ 


April 24 


Gold Bullion (fine ounce) 


April. 28 


Close — — 

Opening 


Morning -fixing ...1 
fixing 


Afternoon 


36-48553 

8946-551 

3552 

366130 


Krugerrand—..... 3BTO-574 

Mapleleaf. S550-560 

New Sovereigns. 3139-142 

King Sovs 3162-165 

Victoria Sovs S168-169 

French 20e 31S7ii-142ij 

SO pesos Mexico 8682-689 
100 Cor. Austria. 8544-651 

820 Eagles 8650-660 

810 Eagles - 

SB Eaglet) — 


(£240ift-24S4|) 

(£24012-94234) 

<£24214-4241 

(£241.566) 

Gold Coins 
(£248-252) 
(£241-246) 
(£60-83) 
(£71-73) 
(£71-73) 


8620-625 

8611-616 

861436 

8915.70 


(£229i«-231B,) 

(£22614-2881*) 

(£226.962) 

(£226.085) 


£ 


■8639-643 

8516-525 

813312-136 

8160-163 

8160-163 

8136-139 


(£23 7-2 40ia) 

(£227-232) 

(£58-60) 

(£70-721 

(£70-72) 


8516-521 

8632-640 


Argentina Peso .. 

Australia Dollar.. 

Brazil Cruzeiro.... 

Finland Markka... 

Greek Drachma- 
Hong Kong Dollar 

Iren Rial 

Kuwait DinarfKD) 

Luxembourg FrcJ 
Malaysia Dollar 
Now Zealand Dtr.,2.3625 2 3686 
Saudi Arab. RiyaL 1 7.60 7.60 
Singapore DoilarJ 4.9300 4.9500! 
Sth. African Rand 1.827S i.82 ~ 
U A.E. Dirham 8.4C S.50 


4041-4061 

.[2.0540-2.0590 

111.12.112.12 

8.593-8.596 

94.966-97.178 

11.16}-11^0i 

ma 

0.613-0.623 
66 . 10 ^ 6.20 
> 5.1240-5.1440! 


1772-1782 
0.9025-0.90351 
48.86-49.06 
3.7500-3.7640 
41.85-42.26 
4.90804.9110] 
n/a 

0.2722-0.2723 

29.07-29.09 


Austria.. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany- 

W -^1 

Japan 

Netherlands I 

Norway. 


2.2490-2-2540; Portugal 

1.0380-1.0595. Spain. 

3.3250.3.3500 Sweden J 

2.1670 2.1720! Switzerland 

0.8030-0 .803 5' United States.... 
3.7190-3.7240, Yu islavla.. 


£ 

Note Rates 


29.30- 29.80 

67.30- 67.90 
12.86-12.92 

9.68-9.64 
4.1 Ilf -4.14 1 * 
1915-1930 
560 565 
4^2-4.56 

11.30- 11.37 
108-103 

157ls-1651s 

9.71-9.77 

3.94-3.87 

2.28-2.29 

49-511, 


THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 


Rate given for Argentina Is free rate. 

THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


April 26 


Day's 

Spread 


Close 


One month 


% Three 
p.a. months 


p.a. April 25 


Day's 

spread 


dose 


One month 


% 

p.a. 


Three 

months 


% 

p.a. 


U.S. 
Canada 
Nethlnd. 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Ireland 
W. Ger. 
Portugal 
Spain 
Italy 
Norway 
France 
Sweden 
Japan 
Austria 
Switz. 


2^735-2^765 0.18-O.OBc pm 
2.B910-2.6920 Q.33-0.23c pm 
4.594.56 3V2fe pm 
66.10-66.20 2c pm-8 dls 
12. 824-12- 93*7 2V3Vx« dis 
1.1135-1.1146 O.II-O.Ofip pm 
4.13-4.14 ,3V^Ptpm 
1 12.85-113 5c pm -40 dis 
16U 60-160.70 34- 73c dis 
1932-1933 3-1llra pm 
IIJlVIl-SFi 4V-3 1 iora pro 
9.62V3.631* 4-3c pm 

9.72V9.731, 3V1>rora pm 
557-558 3.00-2^5y pm 

29.42-29.47 19-T7gro pm 
3V2 fjc pm 

Belgian rate Is for convertible francs, financial franc 67to-67to. 
Six-month forward dollar 0.92 -0.62c pm. 12-month iro>1.70c pm. 


2.2670-2.2950 

2.8740-2.7050 

4-54-4.59 

85.90-68.50 

12^0-13.02 

1.1090-1.1150 

4.114-4.16 

112:40-113-50 

159-30-161.35 

1931-1942 
11J1-11J7 
3.60-9-68 
9.70-3.90 
555-563 
29^0-29.60 
3.83-3.874 


0.68 0.45-0^6 pm 0.70 
125 1.03-0^3 pm 1.46 
7.57 81|-7 1 4 pm 6.69 
-0.5ft 4 pm-6 dfs -0.06 
-2.84 7-ffj dis -2.40 

0- 91 0.40-0.35 pm 1.35 
7.62 8V7 1 , pm 7.74 

-1.86 15-135 dis -2*6 
-4.00 120-17S dis 

1- 24 2V?. pm 
4.11 10\-9>a pm 
4*6 10-9 pm 
3.08 9V7V pm 
5*7 5.80-6*5 pm 
7*3 56-43 pm 

10.49 10*9 pm 


-3.67 

0*6 

3.53 

3*6 

3*9 

3*6 

7.13 

9*4 


UKt 

Iralandt 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Danmaric 

W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


2*670-2*850 

2.0400.2,0496 

1.1792-1.1833 

2.0000.2.0080 

29.01-29109 

5.6650-5.6900 

1*100-1.6225 

49.60-49.80 

70.52-70.6S' 

846*0-852.00 

4.9550-4.9780 

4*250-4.2370 

4*700-4*850 

244*0-248.50 

12*2-1^961; 

1.6830-17050 


D.18-0.08C pm 
DAS-0*5c pm 
9.05-O.OIc pm 
1*8-1. 18c pm 

4- 6c dis 
T.50-2.00ore dis 
1.13-1.03pf pm 

5- 20c dis 
18- 28c dts 
S fire praJ, dis 
I.GO-I.OOore pm 
1*0-1 .10c pm 
0.70-0 *0ora pm 
l*0-1.00y pm 
7*0-6*0gro pm 
t. 55-1. 45c pm 

t UK end Ireland era quoted in U.5. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to Uac U.i cellar and not ip tho individual currency. 


2*755-2.27® 
2.0400-2.0450 
1.1830-1.1833 
2.0010-2.0060 
29.07-29*9 
5.6800-5.6900 
1*155-1.8165 
49.80-49*0 
70.60-70.65 
846 50-349*0 
4*660-4.9700 
4*300-4.2350 
4.2730-4.2780 
244.95-2-15.05 
12 92-12.95 
1.6935-1 6955 


0.68 0.45-0*5 pm a 70 
2*4 1.25-1.15 pm 2*4 
0*0 0*0-0.16 0.61 
7*7 3.10-3.00 pm 6.09 
-2.07 4-8c dis -0*3 
-3.69 4.10-4.60d(s -3.06 
7.14 3 *2-3*2 pm 7*0 
-3.02 15-65 dis -3*2 
-s3.91 65-85 dis -4*5 
— 1-2 dis -0.71 
3.02 3*0-3.00 pm 2.62 
3.40 3*03*0 pm 3.17 
1.68 2.10-1*0 pm 1*7 
5*9 2.10-1 .90 pm 3*6 
6.63 22. 50-19. 50pm 6.49 
10.62 4.02-3.92 pm 9.37 


AJSJf. Bank 17 

Allied Irish Bank 17 

Amro Bank 17 % 

American Express Bk. 17 % 

Henry Ansbacber 17 % 

A P Bank Ltd. 17 % 

B Arbuthnot Latham ... . 17 % 
Associates Cap. Corp- 17 % 

Banco de Bilbao 17 % 

Bank of Credit & Cmce. 17 % 

Bank of Cyprus 17 % 

Bank of N.S.W 17 % 

Banque Beige Ltd. ... 17 % 
Banque du Rhone et de 
la Tamise S.A. ...... 17}% 

Barclays Bank 17 % 

Bremar Holdings Ltd. 18 % 
Brit. Bank of Mid. East 17 % 

B Brown Shipley 17 % 

Canada Perm’t Trust.. 18 % 

Cayzer Ltd. 17 % 

Cedar Holdings 17 % 

H Charterhouse Japhet.. 17 % 

Choulartons 17 % 

C. E. Coates 17 % 

Consolidated Credits... 17 % 

Co-operative Bank *17 % 

Corinthian Secs. 17 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 17 % 

Duncan Lawrie 17 % 

■^aail Trust 17 % 

E. T. Trust Limited ... 17 % 
First Nat. Fin. Gorp.... 19}% 
First Nat Secs. Ltd.... 19 % 

Robert Fraser 17 % 

I Antony Gibbs 17 % 

Greyhound Guaranty. . 17 % 

Grindlays Bank $17 % 

n Guinness Mahon 17 % 


LENDING 

% 


RATES 


□ Hambros Bank. 17 % 

Hill Samuel §17 % 

C. Hoare & Co. — fl7-% 

Hongkong & Shanghai 17 % 
Industrial Bk. of Scot 17}% 

Keyser Ullmann 17 % 

Knowsley Sc Co. Ltd.... 19 % 

Langris Trust Ltd. 17 % 

Lloyds Bank 17 % 

Edward Manson & Co. IS % 

Midland Bank 17 % 

B Samuel Montagu 17 % 

B Morgan Grenfell 17 % 

National Westminster 17 % 
Norwich General Trust 17 % 
P. S. Refson & Co. ... 17 % 

Rossminster 17 % 

RyL Bk. Canada (Ldn.) 17 % 
Schlesinger Limited ... 17 % 

E. S. Schwab 17 % 

Security Trust Co. Ltd. 18 % 
Standard Chartered ... 17 % 

Trade Dev. Bank 17 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 17 % 
Twentieth Century Bk. 17 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 17 % 
Whiteaway Laidlaw 17}% 

Williams & Glyn’s 17 % 

-Wintrust Secs Ltd. ... 17 % 
Yorkshire Bank 17 % 


Msmbers of the Accepting Houses 
Committee. 


7-dey deposits 16%, 1-month 
deposits 15V%. 

7-day deposits on sums of £10,000 ' 
end under 15%, up to £25.000 
>5^% and over £25.000 15*2%. 

Cali deposits over £1.000 16%. 
Demand deposits 15%. 


MAG Graqp 

Dree ttays. Tower HH EC3R&8Q. 
AttHtBc April 22 
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bMa&«88 Smbrj Assarance' fa tenMltow l Ltd. 

P.a B<b.- 177& HMDtOD 5, Bermuda. ~ 

49415) — -J. — 

% Stager t RMojito Uhu Agmrts. . ’ 

Midland Baek TsL Corp- (Jersey! Ltd. p ern .a - . ^rtiSSf 7m 

2g-3L fCT a^SLHe)^ Jersey.^ EEQrS&SL T^TnKtAprtl_hmZL5B — £Z7 

•^Mnurl Hi 11 fi mi I ifa SWinl CtHftWl Mf. Bti. M. .... 

^uuel Muibgu lAt. Ages Xs 37 w Notre-OK^ Lunnfcotrg. ■ 
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U4> Old Bread SL.EC2. 


CO-588 6464 





NAV Afrit 22^ 


.1- 4JSBJ8 -1^4 


stronghold M na g unu i t Unfta) 

P-aBgx315* tHefc^> rsq. .03473460 


C uMi w dky Trod- 


134 , 


ms i=d- 

nechSLi 


Mat Westmtaster Jersey FdL Mgn. Ltd. 

----- r 0S34 36241 


« Ls Mode ^ Sorievert Trert li^gwt Ud. 


Co. LW.% 


1 — 4 .— 


Neg’it S-A. 

10a Bodeort Royd, LtmadHOTB 
NAVft^niS {USUL46 - 

H I LW. 

of Benmfa BUgz, KaraBlcn, Break. 

NAVFeh.29 — { £3-25 J — 

Pacific Basis Ftrnd 

10a Boulevard RqnL ta nd m 

NAV April 24 4 ossaa |«XZ3I — 


TSBJWt Tract Mang e rs (CJJ LUL 

■iq WWswSt. HeBar, Jersey (Cl). 063473494 


TSS MH: Fond Managers 1CJ.) Ud. . 
MWtarfSL, St HefiK Jtrev tOL 053473494 


Pboenfec Interextimud 
PO 8« 77, St. Peter Pan, eacia 
inter-Ooli “ ‘ ' 

Far East I 

lim.Cwrancyl. 

Doter Fxd. hfcl 
.Stoi Exempt 6ttRlf 



048126741 


TriQM Pacific Holdregs ILV. 
lottos Ma n ose re e gt CO. N.tf v . C«racs>. 


NAV per store April a USpS^taL 


. P r o v idence Capitol Ufa Ass. (CJ.) 

■ PO £w 12L si Petir^POTt Cemsey 0481 26726/9 



IS£S5*?S i ) «S2» 1 '- 

NAV per .dan April ZL USSSSOBM. 
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EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 


The following nominal rates were quoted for London dollar certificates of deposit: 
months 14.80-14.90 per cent; one year 14.10-14*0 pec cent. 


one -month 16.05-16.15 per cent; three-months 15.65-15.75 per cane si* 


Public Works Loan Board fates 


April 26 

Sterling 

U*. Dollar 

Canadian 

Dollar 

Dutch Guilder 


West German 
Mark 

French Franc 


Aslan S 

Japanese Yen 

fShort term....- 
7 day* notice. 

I73B-1758 

173b- 176b 

I7ift-i7ia 

171 6 -17% 

1614-161* 

161*-15i, 

131,-161* 

ISis-lBS, 

16161ft 

16lfl-16Ss 

15*-15ii 

144, -147b 

11-13 
11-13 
1478-134 
1478-151, 
141ft- 145g 

141,-14* 

93,-10 

97,-lOlg 

10-lOIft 

10.101, 

10-104 

lOlS-lOSg 

58-7* 

6-612 

668-6®, 

612-668 

8Tb-S 

87 8 -9 

m 

!«*■ 

12M-121* 

121,-121* 

12tV 12 t V 

126a-127 B 

15-131, 

1318-133B 

11-13 

151,-171, 

161,-17 

1612-17 

161«.163c 

163,-171, 

« 

161,464b 

1618-161, 

151«-15i8 

14la-145a 

11-111* 
117a-12lB 
1178-221* 
12*4-13 
12-121, 
107 b-1 U 8 

MSs 


Ymis 


Quota loans repaid 

at 


Non-quota loans .A* repaid 

it 

BisturityS 


Quest Fond Mngrantr (Jmqr) Ltd. 

.PO Bnl94,SL HritWfJwagr. 053427441 

; S«lmLEd 

Pra on Apfl 24. Mas 

Kchmend Life Ass. Ltd. 

48, MM Street Doughs, l*jw. 

DaEm IncoraeBcL \mn 

SSSSnteiSife 34 

RothsddM Asset 

P *. Bo* 58, St. Jjdiarts CL, 


..»=*■** 


(CJJ 



tel «?gt. LU.V 

C~ 5 - E cj'; >ea T 

k / — — ‘-A C „ 

IfcP* I 

■* ^ 4~-T‘- .. q> 

i^y*.*** 


Far Eastern April 
- (Aeon, dares) 
062423914 


2 ST 


__ 


Up to 5 

Over 5, up to 10 ... 
Over 10, up to 15... 
Over 15, up to 25... 
Ovet 25 


by ElPt 

A* 

maturity! 

byHPt 

A* 

Effective from April 19 

■ 


m 

14| 

14* 

1« 

15* 

m 

14* 

141 

is* 

15} 

14} 

14* 

14} 

15 

15} 

14* 

14} 

14} 

14} 

14* 

14} 

14} 

14} 

14* 

14* 


15* 

14} 

Mi 

14* 

14* 



048126331 UtiBfc AsSHtane (Uvernto} Ltd. 





u 


Long-term Eurodollar two years 12^-13 per wnc three ywra 12«*-12», per cent; four years IffrlZ** per cent; five yearn 12H*z par cent; nominal dosing rmea. 
Short-term rates are coH for sterling. U.S, dm are, C&namn donate amt Japanese yen; others two days* notice. Aslan rates are closing rates in Singapore. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


1 per cent higher in each case than non- 
quota loans A. t Equal instalments of principal. $ Repayment by 
half-yearly annuity (fixed equal half-yearly payments to indude 
principal and interest). 5 With half-yearly payment of interest otfly, 


tPHOSM 

**0adr Oetitagt 
RothschBd Asset Mgt. (Bermuda) ' 
P-0- BM C 664, Bk. of Seraada fiwtmto 

Royal Trust (CJ.) F«L Mgt Ltd. 


14767, D.MOO fitotorti. 

UllUMCQ- 
Utirak. 


Urtrenla. 


«ttd- fatnL ltogmrt (CJ.) LhL 

St- Hdfer; atray- 

OAftFtot- .I0S9BB MUfifSll Uft 





April. 25 
1980 

Starting 
Certificate 
of deposit 

interbank 

Local 

Authority 

deposits 

Local AUth 
negotiable 
bonds 

Finance 

House 

Deposits 

Company 

Deposits 

Discount 

market 

deposits 

Treasury 
Bills « 

Eligible 

Bank 

Bills* 

Fine 

Trade 

Bills* 

Overnight. — 



16-10 





_ 

17I*-17fi8 

161«.l? 




• ■ _ 

2 days notice.. 


— 

172e-178, 

— 

— 

— 

■M 

— 





rfi rnv 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— • 

— 

_ 





171a-17Sa 

17X8-18 

—r 

173, 

177# 

17 





17i*-17J8 

1728-171* 

17 la-1758 

i83,.lai* 

17ft, 

1778-175, 

167 ( 

1S70-1BE 

17A 

173, 




— 

18«a-18l8 


— 

1688-163, 

16-16i 

174-171* 

17i* 

•.W.TU..M.U.1.4 

IUWI 

Ilf, 1 !* 

WWS 

17Gfi-17lft 

176b 

175,-1778 

162* 

16^-16X8 

16{f 

171* 

Six months.^. 




16S8-161, 

167e 

■us 

— - 


151*- 16* 

16 

Nine menthe^. 

15^-16« 

16 -16is 

— 

164-16 

lBft 


• — 




One Ycar... nn . 

1688-161* 

162,-isva . 

1570-16 

16l B -158» 

ISTfl 


-w- 




Two yeart™„. 


— 1 

167s-16 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


CORAL INDEX: Close 425430 (-7) 



Save & Prosper IntemBHamd 


Jane Sterling 2271-2281 


CURRENCY RATES 


I.G. Index Limited 01-351 3466. 

29 Lament Road, London SWIG OHS. 

L Tax-free trading on commodity futures. 

2. The commodity futures market for the snail' investor. 


P.a Box7% SL Hcfier, Jov 
Find tateut Ftads 

BSSSES*2B 

«SS2=H 


Q534739E 


S- G. Wvburg 4 Ca_ IM, 

3aSnstoPSlrto,a2. 


April 86 


iBank 

rate 

% 


Local authoritiu and finance houses seven days’ notice, others seven days* fixed. •Long-term local authority mortgage 
lews nominally three years 15>*-15\ per cent; four years 14V1R, per cent: five years 14V15 per cent. $Bank bill ratea 
in table ere buying raise for prime paper. Buying rates for four-month bank blfie I6v-l6fc per cent; four-month trade bills 
Iffii per cent. 

Approximate selling rates for one-month Treasury bills 16 J * n -15» JZ per cant: two : montfi8 15»n-lfi per cent; tiiree- 
monehs IB^b-IS 1 * per cent Approximate sailing retea for one-month bank bills ITS, per cent; two- months per 

cent; three-months 16% pw cent; one-month trade bills 17*2 per cent two -months 17 per cent and three-months iffi per 
cent 

Finance Houses Base Bates (published by the Finance Houses Association) 18 per cent from April 1, 1980. Clearing 
Sank Deposit Rates for sums at seven days' notice 15 per cent jBesrim Bank Rates for lending X7. per Mat .Treasury 
Bills: Average tends? ratas of discount 16-0828 per ctnt 


Sterling—— . 

u*. s 

Canadian 8.. 
Austria Soh» 
Belgian F...- 

Damsh K 

D'Marfc 

Guilder 

French Fr. — | 

Lira ... 

Yen 

Narwgn. ICr._ 
Spanish Pts.. 


Swedish Kr_J lO 


Swiss Fr„. 


17 

13 

15.67 

65« 

14 
13 

7 

91* 

SI* 

15 

9 

9 

8 


Special 

Drawing 

Rights 


[European 
Currency 
Unit 


0.565387 

1.29191 

1.53 104 

16.7160 

37.4638 

7.34774 

2*4546 

2.58834 

5.46284 

LTnav'Ibla 

317*51 

6.43115 

91.2685 

5*5290 


0.606909 

1.38739 

1.63602 

17.9945 

402344 

7.87416 

2.61673 

2.77479 

5.86521 

1174.45 

339*16 

6*8009 

98.0194 

0.95111 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BOND TABLE 


Authority 

(telephone number in 
parentheses) 


Annual Interest 


Life 


gross pay- Minimum of 


Redbridge (01-478 3020) 


interest 

‘ able 

sum 

bond 

% 


£ 

Year 

. 15} 

}-year 

1,000 

1 

. 14* 

}-year 

200 

2-3 

. 24| 

4-year 

200 

5-6 


:iaL 


3 13.18656 12.34400 
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FT UNIT TRUST INFORMATION SERVICE 


0rB % I 




AUTHORISED 

UNIT 

TRUSTS 


Abbey Unit Tst Unco, (a) 

7230, eaetxnse T * 

Attobwr 


IQW 5941 

mm 




« 

Ms* Harvey 4 Ron Unit Tst Mngrs. 
45, Camhin, London EC3V 3PB. 01-6236314. 

AHRfiSt&Prrf P42 9L2| | 13,« 

ABed Harabra Group (a) (g) 


* — J . Mij 







rc,* 

-*.v : ' 


Aadenoa Unit Trost Managers Ltd. 

]5(L Ffeadnth St, EC3M6AA. 6239231 
SerswU.T |2D 57.2* | 5J7 

Anjbacher UnR Mgmt Co. Ltd. 

J. Noble St, EC2V7JA. 01-6236376 

(ac. IfaatMr FuBd~-4M2b 152* [ 12J» 

Artmtimot Securities Ltd. (*Xc) 

37, Oaten St, Londoru EC4R1BY. 01-236 52HL 


ObcntfflMry Unit Fond Managers 
22Btomfi*kJSL,EC2fJ7AU - 01-6384485 

Dbc he. AprU S — 1202.0- ' 215£t+3&£| 5J4 
E< F.. Winchester Fund tfngt Ltd. 
44,BkMsbwy&aiareiWClA2RA 01-6238899 

Rkbmi mi=i m 

Enwon ft podkty TsL Mngnmt Ltd. 
2BhAfli«naHeSl,WL 01*4933211 

1 Swob DpSry TsL— J7M 762* ) 600 

Equity A Law Un. Tr. Id? (aXhXc) 
AmerstamRd,Hta Wycombe. 049433377 

EWtrALw .1703 7U4-14 5.69 

Fiddity International Management Ltd. 

62-63, Ctoeeu SL, koodoo, EC4R1AD. 01-2484891 

asserted flU 1 )! 

Special SUs. Zj&2 231-affl 938 

James Finlay UnR Trust ItogL Ltd. 

10-14, West Nile Street Glasgow. 041-2041321 

J- FM« Interest! ' “ ,J 1 ““ 


^^Vssrrftai iSftiwSiL 

Framttngton Untt MgL Ltd. (a) 

H total WUUC2M5NQ. 01-6285191 

..wsasar 

SSffifcs: ‘ 

SMS2S: 

I «. Growth FO— _ 

[Afrrtm Urofr? ) .. 

Friends’ Pravdb Unit Tr* Mgrs.? 

Ptxtiam End, Dorking. _ 03065058 

FriottPro*. 

Do. Accum. _ 

Fends in Court* 

Pttollc Trustee, Kfcjgsway, WGZ. _ 01-4054300 

___ 

- •Drouth. Restricted to noohs wfer Goui control. 
G.T. Unit Managers Ltd.? 

16 Finsbury Cbon, EC 2 M 7DO 01-6288131 

S-T -Cae I name ~““ 


Mamdife Management Ltd. 
StCMrn’SWay.SKMKige. 043856101 

Growth Unite — |6bA ?U| _4 ,&M 

Mayflower Management Co. Ltd. 

14-10, Gresham St, EC2V 7AU. 01-6068099 
JnroweaprB.a^^ .me.9 lot* i 9.4: 


Meteor? Fond Managers Lid. 
30,6natamSt,ECZP2EB. 016004555 
lire. Gra. April 23— B53 
Acc.uts.A^ia fm 

Aeon. Utetsfiar, Zf. 819 

Mufiaad Bank Gnurp 

Unit Trost Managers Ltd.? (a) - 

SBBSUSa s,, " , &«*« 

jaarai 


Stewart Unit TsL Managers LttUa) 'City of Westminster Assurance 
45, Chariot!* So, Etflnburoft. 031-2263271 Whitehorse Ro*^^ 

— * *— | JuJjj— • ■—*-■• 

cam 



«g.i w eeneldlftl . 

DeaUao flues. & Fri. *Yfcd. 
Sun Affiance Fund Mngt Ltd. 


Black GoMfiL 




" PULA Fin* , 

Sin MIlanwHse, Horsham. _ 040364141 fefegfljift 


Target TsL Mngts. Ud?(aX9) 





Legal A General Prog* Fd Mgrs. Ud. 
XLQKnVUorlaSl. EC4N4TP. 01*2489678 
UG Pr. April I—- 1107^ 112.01 — 1 - 
Nett sub. day Mqi L 

Life Assnr. Co. of Peouyfvwlx • 
ANewnLOaUmtvKenL Me*»ay812348 

LACOPIWts pO IB 10611 l — 

Unyds Life Assurance 

20, Clifton SL.E&4HX 0.-2477699 


Schroder LHe Gronp? 
Enterprise House, Portsmouth. 


ThtsUe Z— 

Opy, bine. Apr, 

EflWtyE*. ACQW — pSLfc 

Tower Unit Trust Mngt Ltd. 

39/45 Flnsiwy Spare. EC2A IPX 0-628229? 
Income & Growth- — E.3.2 ■ ZIWI A2I 967 
Special Slbmtatf — IZb-l 


. Mft gH — j 

Trades Urdaa UnR Tst Managers? 
loa Wood Stmt LCi. 01-628801 SidL®‘ ™ — 

TUUI April! |5L2 54J4 l 636 eSS/pt 


POB.M«eyG»_.. i 

Pens. Gilt Short .. 

Pens. Gilt Med. Cap. J 

PKfillttSiBfitr 

u»ss:“ lJ 

NF$E Act. _ 

FithI armaly oosaS m 

ComuwcUl Union Group 

St. Helen 1 *, 1, Undershaft, ECi_ 03*^37500 

ftSAffify i 

Confederation Life litswanee Co. 

Chancery Lane, WC2A1HE. . 01^420282 


M VlUtn I/Af .1 _ 

477J 
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Bridge Mamagement Ud, 

GPO Bm 5W, Horn Kong 
tn«a»to.3i-__j 
NopMiFd. April Z3-f 

Britannia Tft. MngmL CC.I.) LhL 

U&OAr^a^M^MFds. _ 05347 ^ A 



Z C*tW Deport Tst^,KKia> 



mpesL 


' Prices a» hr Ufe Series 4 April' 24 
Parians Seres "B April 22. Other prices on n 

Scottish Widows’ Group 

PO Btt 90ft Maboryh EH16 5BU DSU65 6000 


Brown SMtdey Tst Co: (jersey) UA 
P.O.Box 583, SLHdier.JHSey. 05MW777 


Transaffantic and Gen. Sen.? (cXy) _ — . PjL ltll 

91*99, New Loudon RtL, CheknsfonL 0245-51651 £?«*■ '“■J"® 8 C 0 - 


Property Pension— _p 



London A'deen'ft Ktfan. MtL Assnr. Ltd. 
129 Wngswty, LondOD, WC2B6NF- OL404D393 
'Asset BBlWer* [452 476} — [ - 

London Indemnity A EW. (ns. Co. Ltd 

18-20. The Forbury, Rearing 483511. 

-rs 40JJ mil -6J 



London life Linked Assnr. Ltd. 
anongVIQBaaiSL,EC4K7BD. OMKOSU 






S. & A. Trost (a) (g) 

5 RajMBh Road Brentwood. (0277) 227300 

«.&A. 1363 . 3M-0.41 536 

Gartomne Friraf Managers? (a)(9) 

2 SL Maty AkC, EC3A88P 01-6236114 


MLA UnR Trost Mngmnt Ltd. 

Od Queen Street, 5WIA9JG. 01-222-8177 

MLA Units |583 612] | 5.09 

Murray Johnstone U.T. MgnLf (a) 

163, Hope Street. Glasgow, G2ZUti. 041-221 5521 
MJEnn^ean^^^^^ W 

Mutual Unit Trost Managers? (aXg) 

15 CopthaB Axe, EC2R7BU. 01-606 4803 

gsagfcBl 77%$$ n 

National Provident ■Imr. Mngrs. Ltd.? 

48, Gracecherth EC3P3HH. 01-6234200 

N.P.I. Gth.Un.Tst ~~ 

OtonnrLiiniisJ** _ 

SMSfcbi -T4WI 

National Westminster? (a) 

IfiL Clwapride, EC2V6EU. 




BaTOIan April 24 

femsm. uibwi. ...... 

ColeiTCO April 25—. 

(Accum. Unbs) 

Cuml. Ap4l 23 
(Acoan. Units] ■■■■..— 

Field laud. April 24 .. 

Meant. (Jo 

M^UJnfts). i 

Wurtboro April Z2_ 

(Accum. Ui 

Van. Growth April 
(Accum. UnHu 

v& 

Uwim" 

WManoor April 24— 

(Actum. Un£)-~~J 
Wui-Dix. April 25 
Do. Acaxm. 

Tyndall Managers Ltd.? 
18, CanynQe Road, BristoL 


3cum. Unto—.. — 
wan. mats] . — | 


(0,-6066060 


Social Sit. TsL ^0 UK io5| 

Gibbs (Antony) Unit TsL Mgs. Ud. (a) 
3 Frederick's PL, Old Jewry, EC2 01-5884111 


-F CTHICCO.LH ■ 




, te SaKA55T!^ 5-96 Cnvett^tohn)? 

.Barclays Unicom lid.? (aXcKg) SSTXrfa 0 ! 

iMoom Ho. 252, Romford Rd, E7. 1 01-S45544 Tl' 

'Unicorn America 0." -- 1 

,po. AnsL Acc. 

Do. Aust-Jnc. 

Do. Capital 

DO. Exempt TsL 

Do. ExtralBcome — . 

,SS;Sr w 
S£‘ 

Do.Hecom 





Hoxl teifWo Hy2 

GriEVjESoii Management Co. Ltd. 

59 Gresham Sheet. EC2P 2DS 01-6064433 

Barrington Apil 23 
(Accum. (HAS)— i 
Barrgtn. H.Y. AVilW. 

(Accum. Unhsi- | 


fiiancUr. Apr. . 

(Acaim. Dints), 

La. A&ws. April 
(Accian, Untts)— 



NEL Trust Managers Ltd.? (aKg) 
MUtMCawLCoridns, Surrey. 5911 

K^h 

Nortiupfe UnR Trust Maoagws Uri.?(c)(y) 

2Q,Moorgale l EC2R6AQ 01-6064477 

'KMfleMB WJrdlS 

Norwich Union Insnrance Group (fa) 

PA Bo* 4, Norwich, MR13MG. 060322200 
Grotgi TsL Fund (3603 37931-63) 632 

Pearl Trust Mana gers Ltd. (aMlKd 
252, High Hribom, WC1V 7EB. 01-4058441 
Pee id Growth Fd. 

Accum Units 
Pearl me 



+14 - 
01626 5410 


2Q19L5 207. 

Credit & Commerce Insurance 
120. Regent SL, Loodort WDJ5FE 01-4397061 
C&CMngtL Fd. ..(132.8 142.01 — 1 — 

Crown Ufc, 

... &o«nlifrH5e»WW* W GUZllXW 048625033. 

Mang'd Ftl lnlL_ 1 
Mang’d. Fit lJicm..._ 

S3Sgg;fe=[ 

Fixed Int Fd. Incm. 

Eoiity Fd. Acc. 

m &&&“ 



The London & Man Chester , 


EaAy Fd. IntJn. 

iSTlsL FUAcc. 

IratTsL Fd. Mt 





Baring Brothers & Co, Ltd.? (aXx) 

88, Leadonhab St, EC3- 

Stratton Trust — I2QBJ 2 

-iUL t a m . — {zBj a 

KaLsdL day May 


Guardian Royal El Ui* Mgrs. Ltd, 
Royal Exchange, EC3P3DN (06288011 

___ (o«) GaonWaYst [102.9 10661-131 530 

01-5882830 Henderson Administration (a)(bXc) 

=l is e 

ILK. Pads. 


(Accum. 


Peflcaa Units Main. Lt«L (g»x) 

57-63, Princes St, Manchester. 061-236 5685 
PefieaUrib [94 J 10L9>4-03| 6.46 

Perpetual Unit Trust MngmL? (a)' 

4R Hart St, Hanky an Thames 049326868 

PSS3&S3S;®! 

Practical Invest Co. Ltd.? (jKc) 


a sMg= 

Income April 23 — — 

(Acaim. Onus) 1 

Int Ears. April 28„ 

(Arcari. Unto)— _ 

North Amer. Grill — 

(Accwr WAS). 

Soil Inc. April 24 

LandtaMflEranp , 

Capital Grontb 1 

DO. Aconite J 

Extra Inc. Growth 1 

Do. Accum,— 

High Inc. Priority, 

Iww MIlnml 

Special Sks @3 8 

TSB Unit TTusts (y) 

22, Cbatttry Wij>, Atriowr, Hants. 
Dealings to 

{MTSB General MB. 

(b) Do. Accum ttg.4 

<b> TSB loewne 573 

(b) Da. Accum J65.9 


0272 32241 Money 




Mixed 


036462188 



StamSa Life Assurance Co. Ltd. 

161-166 Fleet Si, London EC420Y CE-35385U 

SB&L — “ 

EBtPtUSACC. 

Pens. Managed Acc« 

Pen.Suky.Acc..; — 

Standard life Assurance Coe 
3 George SL, Edbtomh EH2 2XL 
Managed . 


StIg.Bd.Fd. 

Sterling Cap. 

Butterfierd Maoagenuhit Co. Ltd. 
P.0. Bat 195, Handiton, Bermuda. 

Buttress Eqully- ““ 

Buttress Income — . ,--- 

Prise at Aprfl ILltot aA *B Kay 

Capita] [nternxtiaiial SA. 

43, Bouievard Royal, Luxembourg 
Capital 1st Fudd 1 US$1938 ! — I 


1338 



Cbarterhpnse Japhet 
lPatemoflerRow, EC4 

Adbppa — 1MB7.99 

Ailhfi't-ba,. 


01-2483999 



>7971. 
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Clive Investments (Jersey) Ud. 

P-O. Box 86 , SL Peter Port, Guernsey. 048126521 

C. H. GIU Envoi Fd.-_K9.68 fJ“ 

cnveGniFd.jai.j_r — 


KSSSSi!!^! 

Sun Affiance Fond MangmL Ltd. 

Sun AHimjee House, Horstara. 040364141 

Son Affiance linked Life Ins. Ltd. 

Sim AUbnce House, Howbam. 040364141 



'21 CUve GHtFli 


Gornhin Ins. (Guernsey) Ltd. 

PD. Box 157, SL Peter Port, Guernsey 

lflhd.Man.Fd. [1783 1943] — I — 

DWS Dertsche Ges. F. Wertpaptesp 
Cnioeb uiwfta 113, 6000 Frankfurt 

Investa 1DU3U0 33.4OK20 — 

Delta Group 

PD. Box 3012, Nasan, Bahamas 

Dell. Inv. April 22 _p.22 23Z\ — 1 — 

Detacher Investment-Trust 

Posttach 2685 Oeber0as» 6-10 6000 Fradcfort 

ssssb«=i8®!i assiia - 

Dreyfus Intercontinental lav. Fd. 

PD. Bax N3712, Nassau, Bahamas. 

NAV April 22 JUSS2457 26J3J — 

Emsoa & Dudley TsL MgL Jrsy. Ltd. 
Heller, 


Abney Fd (non...-—, 

Utti-i. Fd-Acc 

Bter'l, rd. lncm--__ 
tigh Income FcL 

avestfdAcc , 

Crown Bit, Imr.'A’ — ] 
Pens. Mixed Fi 
Fd. 


Brewrin 

Crusader Insurance Co. Ltd. 

VUxuta K<xae, Tower PL, EC3. 01-6268031 

Grth. Prop. April 8 _ [90.9 UCL2| 

.fS Eagle Star InrarJMiAand Assnr. 

108 l,Tlmadnee(fleSL T EC2. 01-5881212 

fecMMcLlMts 1553 57.4] -1D| 735 

Equity & Law life Ass. Sue. Ltd? 
Amerawn Road, High tA^axrt*. 049433377 

rTOEnj ML 


Sun Life of Canada (UK) Ltd. 

2,3,4, CodepirSL,SWlY5BH 01-9305400 


P.O.Box 73, SL 
E.D.LC.T. 


. .Jersey. 053473933 
[120.9 12831 -—I L2D 


fi 



3BZ5 9 107.4 

Bda um 





Equity & Law (Managed Funds) L td. 
Amenharii Road, WghWwoniie. 049433377 


Sun Life Unit Assurance Ltd. 

107, Cbespsta London, H2V6DU 01-6067788 
Managed - JSfcl - 

:5J = 

t| r ~ 

loria ius njfi 

Prices for Seri» 1 stogie prwtoxn plans 
wffl be fracWxaUy higher than those above. 
Target Life Assurance Co. Lid. 

Man. Fuad Jnt-_~.J113D 



The EugBsb Assamatfon 

4 Fore Street, EC2. ’ 01-5887081 

E_ A. Income 49.71 J 835 

E.ASiertfng- Iot.B «.7jj - 

*N5t**ng April % -Mext deafiia April 30. 
Eurobond Hottfings N.V. 

HMdridade 24, WiUems&ri, Curacao 

F & C Mg rot. Ltd. Inv. Advisers 

IS, Laurence Pnontaq’ Hifl. EC4, 03-6234680 

Centenary Fd. _l UM6.93, I .._J 3.73 

FWefity MgmL & Res. (Bdau) Ltd. 

PD. Box 670, HanXUoo, Bermuda 


“ Man. Find 


§ EKffiafc. 

.1 ^ jssvac-ttiJs nS’aaS 


International— 

Merchant Investors Assurance? 

Leon House, 233 High St, Crojriou 01-6869171 


— djI 


Ulster Bank? (a) 
Waring Street BeUasL 
(W Ulster Growth [34 2 


King Winiam SL EC4R9AR 




r&- -•! ira 
■■ t.- 1 rtts 
Trt i : ro 


BMwpsgafe Progressive MgmL Co.? .. EEStS'gSJ^rSSz 
g.Wstnpsgaie, EC2. 01-5886280 CafcM Recovny. 

msfflm . K=l IS 

T^liS stoL dw 'hurt 2£**&FiT , - ^thran^rurtj 

-Bridge Fund M a na g er s (aKc)" HMiLncome 

fcsisHse., WngWMlaTiSt,EC4. 0MM«51 Cafe. 


. 'a 1 *. 


r- 


- Anfer.Go. 
.. Ipcmw* 







. lnc.T . 


I 




t,n a=m 


Britanma Trust Management (aXg)(z) 



Wfeier Growth Fund 
Kbg ViMOam Sl EG489AA 
Income Units — - — BO-2 
Acnxn. lints — — [37.4 


Provincial Life Inv. Co. Ltd.? 

222, Bbhopsgwe, EC2. (0-2476533 

SH:rJ^ 

PrudL Portfolio Mngrs. Ltd.? (aXbKc) 
HoifaomBmicEClNZNH. 01-4059222 

RvudeWM ■ [131.5 3395J-X5I 608 

flttffter MauageuMiit Co. Ltd.? 

The Suck Exchange, EC2N 1HP. 01-6004177 

tGen.Fi— IJ2D 127,.: 


Refiance Unit Mgrs. Ltd.? 
RetaKf Hse, Tunbridge Wells, KL 
"rFund 


TsL fnc. — J36D 39^ ^ 

RMgefiald Maw a ga nen i Ltd. 
IRmburySo-, - 
Income UT___ 


089222271 


. Randy Assurance Society 

023235231 (see Planned Swings Snap) 

37.fl-04 6D6 

^IpfllDll iW ilrtiijlr 

m mw Vwg* • Him- tfg-wjH 

- I 5.40 _ Managers under Authorised Untt. Trusts 

fH Asskunawni GENERALI S.gJL 
— 1 U7, Fendmrch Sl, EC3M SOY. 104880733 

Intt. Managed Bond-t. |1023 107.7] 1 — . 

General Portfolio Life lets. C. LhL? 

H 5 J 4 Crossbroak SL, Chesbwtt, Herts. VfctfthamX31971 

Portfolio Man. Acc — (45.9 
PorrioTn Man. lntL_|443 

Gresham Life Ass. Soc. Ltd. 
2PrinceorWalesRd«BTnoatk 0202767655 

,1. Cash Fund P1U 117.1 

:.L Eqoity FtxxJ D1L8 Wl.i 

emFund [124.8 

n 

Growth ft Sec. Life Ass. Sue. Lid.? _ 
Growth & Sec. LKe Asa. Soc. Ltd. 

Flexible Finance .1 1Q7, 

LandbantSecsL^. 

Lara*ank Scs. Act 

&.&S. Super Fd 1 

Guardian Royal Exchange 
Royal Exchange, EDS. 01-2837107 

Cnxnfan Awaace., . 

- 




INSURANCE 

PROPERTY 

BONDS 

Abbey LHe Assurance Co. Ltd. 

1-3 SL Pairs Chtttawrt EC4. 01-2489111 



S9U 


NEL Pensions Ltd. 

Milton Court, Doridng, Sorrey. 

l^ 7 ® 

NetoxGtblucAcc 
Nel Mxd.Fd.Cap. , 

N«] Mxn.Fd.Acc. 

Netex Deposit Cap Jl 

Mete* Deposit Acc~J! 

Hriex InLRaLW. Capf, 

Nriex loLFxdln. AccJ4_ __ 

Medtadv Ifey. 25. 

NPI PtosoM Management LhL 
48GracectardiSL, EC3P3HH- 0W2342M 

- 

New Zealand las. Co. (UK) LhL? 
MaMandHoa»,SoBtbndSS12J5 _ 070262955 


Mai. Fund Att-_ 

Prop. Fn int 

Prop. Fund Cart. 

Prop. g. Acc. 

Prop. Fd. Inv. 

Fixed loLFd.lnc._- E 
Fixed InLFdLC^j: f 

5 fete 

•aSSz 


GiitPf : IAcc._j 
G mpen.Fd.&p.q 
4*rop.Pen.Fd,Acc. 

.Gutor.PenBlAic. J 
Guar.Pen.Fd.Cap. 

■fttatatAcc—H 

CwxZ-T 


lot 
Iot._ 

Ref.Pl 

ReLPianCau-Peo. 

ManPenTFoAcc.. 


BlfeSSS 



§S®&sirra: 

i#a 

Fidelity Mgmt Research (Jersey) Ltd, 
Wag -bo Hst, Don SL, St. Heller, Jersey. 0534 

isri A B {^rE 


gertm ^D (.AiaAsO_.fi 


— Translateraatioaal Life lns. Ce. Ltd. 


_ ZBrasufs BMgs, EC4A1NU. 
«e»les2Moo.Fa_r~ - 
9Sertes2|<yilty_Fd_| 

_j f 2l_ 

ries2MangrFdJ 
TuTm InwsL Fd. — .1 
Tnlto Managed Fd_' 
Mngd.lnv.Fdl ., 

VMngd. bn. Fd-Acc. 

Man.Pett. RLCap-- 
Man. Pea rd. Aix-_ 



-014056497 


I Fixed lnt__j£9.44 
First VHdng Commodity Trusts 
10-12 SL George's St, Douglas, loM. 0624 25015 

FsLVBc.Cm.TsL pfll 3171 —4 W® 

Fleming Japan Fund SA. 

37, rue Notra-Dame, Luxembourg 

Fleming Mar. 23 I US$4180 [ J — 

Frankfort Trust Investment — GmbH 
Neue Maimer StraHe 74-76, D4000- Frankfurt 

Free World Fund LhL 
BotteritoM BMg, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

NAV March 3J [ 0SP23.17 i — .f — 

G.T. 

Park Hse.16 FInstmry Chtas, London EC2 
Tel: 01-628 8Z3L TLX: WOOD 


Management Ltd. 

Hse 16 Flndnry CtroK * 
>1-628 8131. 7LX: WOOL 
London Agents ton 

Anchor 'fr Unto. _|l 

Anchor EBt Edge H 


Trident life Assurance Co. Ltd.? 

London Road Gloucester. 0152 36541 

— - 147.fi.23- 


r Gilt Edge 

Anchor (nL Fd 

Anchor I n.Jsy .Ta__ 

Berry Pac Fa , 

esSBaSrd 


£eeE 




The British Ufe Office ltd? « 

ceHse, Tunbridge Writs KL, 089222271 



Investment inteffigence Ud.? (*Xb) 
J5,CWstopter Street, ECL2. (0-247 72« 

ita. AnerTtaPj-teM |S3 JJg 

InS S™?Co' 1 ^dII[7»4 ®3“OS 7^) 

Key Fund Mantas Ltd, (aKfl) 

25, Mffi(SL, ECZV8JE. 01-6067070 


01-5886906 

tsa-ia 2 ^.. 

RotbscUtd Asset Management (g) 

7280, Gatehouse Rd. Ayhstwry. _ 02965941 

b fasatef" ' 

N.C. Income FiskI. 

N.C. lnO. Fd. C1li 

Ni&Sntlr 

Rowan Untt Trust MngL Ltd? (a) 
cay Gate Hae,FhBhurySq,EC2. (T '* 
AawtanAprH2|—F 


EcxigyFund 
Equity ACC... 

Property Fd 
property Ace - . 

r wxi ........ w 

leFond — |i; 
unt>— - 
tSer.4 
LSer.4 — , 
•dSer.4_J 
1 Ser. 4_ 

Fd Sar v 4__JB^8 




q +G6 








CcraFd—P31* 

Henraort Raman Unit Managers? 
FendHRfa SL. E£3 01-6238000 



-JT. 








NarBs American — _ 

Prices oa April 

CaW UnR Fd 
MHburo House, 

Da.Aawffl.UEte 
Neu 

Chari du Charities NJft Fundft 
15,Moargae, Lnadoo, EC2. 




L ft C Unit Trust Management Ud? 

The Stock Exchange BgHlHP. 10082800 

Legal -ft General Tyndah Fimd ? 

Oft Cmgr Road BrtaL D27M»a 

LetMrine AdmWstration Ltd. 

2, SL Mary Axe, EC3A8BP. D1-6236JW. 

a ssay*-— -is?. ^3=1 ii 

Lloyds Bk. UnR Tst. Mngrs. Ud? 08 




Royal TsL Can. Fd Mgrs. Ud 

48-50, Cannon St, London EC4M6LD 01-236 U44 
Captal r ““ — * ««■ 

Income 

Prices on April 

Statu Fund Management Limited 
66. Caanoo Street, EC4N6AE 01-236 14K 

ICOCallFonrft-jmO — | 1 17-56 


Save ft Prosper Group? 

4, Great SL Hetom, Loodon EC3P 3EP 

^ tto 

M wrtw l Finds 

M'" : — La 


Albany life Assurance Co. Ltd 
31, Otd BmfingKn SL, WX 

h£%c- — WU 
.Pen-FdAcc— x3&3 

l-Pen^o: K63 

GUlMon.PenJVcc — g^.7 
InlLMaPnFdACC. 

Pitw-PenAcc. — ...... 

Mph invDen.Afic — ( 


Managed I oiHal 
Da Acorn. I ., — i.m 

Equity Initial— 

Do. Accum. — 

Fixed Iol InitiaL— Q 1 
Da Accum. 

International Inhlal— 

SS&ffiT= 

Do. Accum — 

Deposit lntt5Z_Z_ 

ME PwwSSmM Ltt; 
Pent Managed inmaJ- 

014375962 pS£ 

Pens. Equity Act— - 
Pens. FxdlnL bubal 
Pens. Fixed InL Acc..j 
Pens. Inifl toil 

Pats. IntT Acc. 

Pens. _ Prop. ImBaf 
Pens. Prop. ACC.. 

Pens. Depos. InL 
Pens. Depos. Acc 



Mvri Key Inv. Plao — 


PacWc 


aaisSfc 

Deposit 

n 


Norwich Union Insurance 
PO Box 4 , Norwich NKL3NG. 
Managed Fu 





G-T.AsiaStaftM 

G.T. Australia Fa. 

G.T. Bond Fond— 

G.T. DqHarFd. 


11549 1M4| 
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Six held in f 15m West German bond market fraud 


THE IEX COLUMN 


BY KEVIN DONE IN FRANKFURT 


A BANK And bond market 
fraud running: to at least 
DU 60m (£15m) has been un- 
covered by ' West German 
police. 

A group of sax officials from 
some of Germany’s biggest 
banks, including the Deutsche 
Bank, has been arrested. A 
seventh maxi, a Frankfurt 
^stockbroker who Is thought to 
have fled the country, is stQl 
being sought by police. 


According to the police, 
the fraud involved the mani- 
pulation of the prices of fixed- 
interest securities ■ on the 
bond markgf- 


The illegal profits of more 
than DBE60in taken by the 
ring of bank employees are 
thought to have been largely 
transferred to bank accounts 
in Switzerland. 

Fart confessions- have been 


made by some of (he men 
arrested. The Deutsche Bank 
confirmed at the weekend that 
an employee from Its Hanover 
branch had been arrested in 
connection with the fraud. 

It is understood that the 
fraud was discovered after 
an examination of docu- 
ments at Bankhaus Hassel 
und Cie, a private Frankfurt 
bank. Other members of the 
bank ring, all bond dealers. 


are understood, to come from 
the Effektenbank Warburg 
and the Nassaniache Spark- 
asse. 

Police are believed to have 
found many securities and 
papers during a search of the 
houses and offices of the six 
men ■ arrested, and to have 
frozen bank accounts con- 
taining some DH 20m. One 
of the accused was apparently 
carrying DH 15,000 in cash 


in Ms pocket when arrested. 

The discovery of the fraud 
comes a few months after the 
trial of three employees of 
the Bundesbank, the West 
German central bank. 

They were found guilty in 
December of stealing more 
than DH 2 Am, by taking 
away . used bank notes that 
were supposed to have been 
taken out of circulation and 
burned. 




Fed under 


pressure 
to support 
dollar 


Jaguar peace plan floated 


BY ARTHUR SMITH, MIDLANDS CORRESPONDENT 


By David Lascelks in New York 


THE Federal Reserve Board’s 
determination to press on with 
its tight monetary policy faces 
a severe test this week, after 
the record decline in U.S. 
interest rates this month and 
the vulnerability of the dollar 
in the wake of the failed Tehran 
hostage rescue bid. 

Some Wall Street economists 
were- predicting over the week- 
end that the Fed might have to 
intervene more strongly in the 
money markets -to slow or even 
halt the decline of the dollar. 

On the other hand, the Fed 
also wants to cushion the 
impact of its latest, swinging 
credit measures and prevent the 
economy from sliding into too 
deep a recession. 

Although the drop in U.S. 
rates has given a fillip to Wall 
Street, there is a mixture of 
puzzlement and concern at the 
Fed’s apparent laisseg — faire 
attitude. 

Last week, it allowed the key 
Fed funds rate to dip four points 
with only minimal intervention. 
On Friday, i* did not intervene 
at all, despite the Iran crisis 
and the one-point drop that 
pushed the rate down to 14i per 
cent that day. 

Concern is most marked in 
the foreign exchange markets 
where the dollar has fallen 
more than 5 per cent against i 
the D-Mark since early this 
month. It would have lost 
more on Friday but for strong 
intervention by the central 
hank. 

The worry is that, unless 
U.S. interest rates harden, 
there is little to stop the 
dollar from plunging below 
the psychologically important 
DM 1.80 level. 

Worries about rate trends 
have also made the big banks 
cautious about cutting their 
prime rate. Only one major 
bank. Chase Manhattan, has 
moved from the 20 per cent 
peak to 19 per cent 

The others are still at 19* 
per cent, apparently in an 
attempt to comply with the 
Fed's request to curb their 
lending. 

Puzzlement also . centres on 
the Fed’s decision to allow 
rates to drop before there has 
been any improvement in infla- 
tion, which high rates are 
supposed to cure. 

But in deciding whether to 
slow the rate decline, the Fed 
will be under politcal pressure 
not to do anything that damages 
an already fragile economy- 

unemployment is. rising, 
economic activity is falling awav 
sharply, and few economists 
believe the White House’s con- 
tention that the looming reces- 
sion will be “short and mild ” 

The Fed must also consider 
the fast-shrinking money supply. 
After last week’s fifth consecu 2 
tive, and unexpected, dip. 
growth is now well below tar- 
get. And other indicators, like 
bank lending and reserves, all 
point to the success of the 
Fed’s March measures in dam- 
pening down credit 
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BL CARS last night concluded 
a peace formula with union, 
leaders at Jaguar, Coventry, 
which., should avert the 
threatened sacking of 1,800 
workers. 

Jaguar management agreed 
to delay for two days its threat 
to dismiss strikers who do not 
report for duty. Union leaders 
, will call a mass meeting at the 
Browns Lane assembly plant 
I tomorro wto report details of 
l 16 hours of negotiations with 
the company at the weekend. 

The men, who walked out in 
protest at a proposed new 
grading structure, have now 
been .offered an appeals pro- 
cedure to deal with their griev- 
ances. The management also 
gave other assurances to allay 


union fears about the future 
viability of Jaguar within BL 

The company had refrained 
from implementing the threat 
to dismiss any striker who 
failed to report for work. 

Many - strikers, originally 
told they would be dismissed 
from last Wednesday, believed 
implemented today unless they 
clocked in. 

Although clearly conscious of 
the risk to the company's future, 
BL insisted last night that no 
concessions could be 'made in 
the face of strikes; nor was there 
any weakening in the company’s 
resolution to dismiss strikers. 

There are divisions at the 
Browns Lane assembly plant, 
where only about 1,809' of the 
4,000-strong labour force re- 


mained out in protest at the 
company’s proposed new grading 
structure. 

The Transport .and General 
Workers' Union has emphasised 
to the management that dispute 
is not merely about the new 
pay structure, which down- 
grades many Jaguar workers, 
but also about the viability of 
the company within the BL 
framework. 

Jaguar shop stewards, noted 
for their elitism and pride in 
the famous marque, argue that 
the company should be floated 
off as an independent operation. 

There is some sympathy for 
the idea- among local manage- 
ment Preliminary investiga- 
tions about its practicality have 
been undertaken. Alternative 


sources for body pressings, 
currently taken , from BL’s 
Castle Bromwich plant, 
Birmingham^ . have been 
explored. 

Failure to . break the resist- 
ance so far shown by the Jaguar 
workers would pose a serious 
problem for BL. The company 
is aware that implementation 
of the sackings- threat could lead 
to action by the transport union, 
not only against Jaguar but 
against other BL plants. 

The alternative, switching 
Jaguar assembly to the Rover 
plant Solihull, is thought to 
have been ruled out BL would 
prefer to keep Jaguar as a self- 
contained, potentially indepen- 
dent operation. 
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Bid to avert provincial printing strike fails 


BY PAULINE CLARK, LABOUR STAFF 


A LAST-MINUTE attempt to 
down in Bri tain ’s provincial 
newspaper and general print 
industry failed last night 
when print . craftsmen’s 
leaders again rejected an 
rejected an appeal to put a 
20 per cent pay offer to ballot 

The appeal came from the 
British Guild of Newspaper 
Editors’ conference in Cam- 
bridge on the eve of today's 
nationwide lock-out by em- 
ployers of 45,000 members of 
the National Graphical Associa- 
tion (NGA) because of indus- 
trial action over pay. 

Sympathetic action in support 


of provincial printers is 
expected to continue this week 
by printers in Fleet Street 
where the News of the World 
yesterday became the third 
national newspaper after The 
Sun and the Daily Mirror to 
lose a day’s publication because 
of a walkout by the NGA. 

The union has . warned 
national newspapers with pro- 
vincial paper interests that all 
are vulnerable to action aimed 
at putting pressure on their 
provincial managements to meet 
the union’s pay claim. 

The full extent to which 
newspaper and print industry 


employers will follow the 
national call to suspend NGA 
members without pay from 
today is uncertain, although 
provincial newspaper represen- 
tatives -claim that 85 to 90 per 
cent have said they will respond, 
and big. print groups have also 
firmly backed the stand. 

The NGA claims that some 
companies, employing about a 
fifth of its members, have been 
exempted from disruption 
because they have agreed to an 
interim pay deal. It says it 
plans . to name the companies 
which have reached agreement 
"in the near future.” 


A note of dissent, however, 
was expressed by Mr. Christo- 
pher Pole-Carew, managing 
director of T. Bailey Forman, 
publisher of the Nottingham 
Evening Post, which left the NS 
last year 

Attacking the decision to sus- 
pend printers’ without pay, he 
told the guild: u I cannot 
imagine a step more calculated 
to damage any company’s good 
relations with its staff, or more 
certain to ensure that in future 
NGA members will rally to 
their union, however much they i 
may object to the NGA’s 
instructions.” 


Continued from Page 1 


U.S. may still use military 


not really feasible “and not one 
of our more serious concerns 
at the moment” 

The Defence . Secretary 
repeatedly refused to foreclose 
any military option. He noted, 
wryly, that the Administration's 
deliberate tactic of steering 
speculation away from - the 
military alternative in the 
period - immediately preceding 
last week's raid had obviously 
worked and added: ' “You 
wouldn’t believe me anyway if 
I said now we weren’t going 
to try again.” 

Officials acknowledged that If 
indeed the Iranians have dis- 


persed the hostages then the 
chances of another rescue mis- 
sion succeeding are diminished. 
• Future negotiations with Iran 
over their release will also be 
further complicated. However, 
it is also argued that it might 
be more difficult for groups of 
the militants to retain control 
over those hostages in their 
custody. 

Neither official disclosed 
more details about those parts 
of the rescue mission which 
were to have fallen into place 
once the staging post had been 
established. This is generally 
taken to mean that the U.S. 


force was expecting help on the 
ground in Tehran and has no 
intention now of jeopardising 
the safety of those involved. 

Domestic reaction to the 
failed mission has so far en- 
couraged the Administration, 
It does not appear that Presi- 
dent Carter suffered much 
damage in Saturday’s Demo- 
cratic Party caucuses in Michi- 
gan, in which he lost margin- 
ally to Senator Kennedy, 
although subsequent investiga- 
tions into the reasons for the 
failure by the Press and the 
Congress could turn public 
opinion against Mr. Carter. 


As for reaction overseas, 
especially in Europe, Dr. 
BxzezLnski claimed that public 
opinion abroad understands fne 
need for rescue operations — the 
Germans and French have done 
them. He said the President 
had received warm -messages of i 
support from some allied heads j 
of state. 


The Administration feels it 
crucial that the allies do not 
reverse their sanctions pro- 
gramme agreed in Luxembourg 
last Tuesday, due to take effect 
on May 17 i? the hostages are 
not released. 
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EEC heads seek deal 


Weather 


£500m or £780m depending on 
how the advantages of currency 
subsidies in farm trade are 
counted. 


Mrs. Thatcher was believed 
ready to negotiate on the basis 
of the lower figure, which would 
imply a cut o£ £6O0m in the 
UK's budget payments for this 
year. 

But she was expected to press 
for a substantially larger reduc- 
tion in the region of £700ro to 
£750m so that she could take a 
great deal more than “half a 
loaf” back to her Cabinet 


Hitherto, Britain was the only 
country to say openly that the 
Commission proposal for a 2.4 


per cent average rise went too 
far. 

It insisted wine, milk and 
sugar prices should be frozen. 
Apart from budgetary costs, a 
5 per cent ayerage rise would 
cost UK consumers an estimated 
£30Qm, which would not show 
up in the budget. 

But yesterday, amid mount- 
ing speculation that the British 
might give ground on prices if 
offered a 'satisfactory budget 
figure and if their £80 (130m 
ecu) butter subsidy were main- 
tained, the Bonn Government 
mounted a rapid rearguard 
action. 

It fired off an opening salvo 
of statistics, showing- that, on 


the basis of the past five 
months, farm spending this year 
would exceed estimates by 1.5bn 
ecu (£900m). 

A 5 per cent price rise would 
add a further 1.7bn ecu and, 
the West Germans claim, would 
push the EEC to within 900m 
ecu of its budgetary ceiling. 
This, they pointed out would 
leave little money to meet 
Britain's budgetary demands. 
• Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
is also believed to have invited 
Mrs. Thatcher to say when the 
UK might join the European 
Monetary Scheme, the . joint 
EEC currency system. Mrs. 
Thatcher, however, gave no 
indication. 


CLOUDY with some rain in 
Cent England. Rest will be dry 
with some sunshine. 

Lodon, S.E., E-, Cent. N.E. 
England. S.W„ N.E- N.W. Scot- 
land, Aberdeen, Cent High- 
lands, Moray Firth, Argyll, 
Orkney, Shetland, N. Ireland. 

Mostly cloudy, bright intervals 
and some tight rain. • 
Midlands, N.W„ Cent, S. 
England, Channel Isles, I. of 
Man. Lake District N. Wales. 
Mainly dry. Cloudy. Max. 14C 
(57F). 

S.W. England. S. Wales, 
Borders, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow 

Mainly dry, sunny periods. 
Max. 3C (55F). 
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Union plan for Labour as 6 mass’ party 


BY ALAN PIKE, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


ROPOSALS for trade unions to 
pay their Labour arty affilia- 
tion fees at constituency rather 
than national level are among 
radical and far-reaebing ideas 
for reform of the parly pre- 
pared. by the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers. 

The union says a *:: surgical 

The union says a “surgical 
operation ’* is needed to .enable 
the party to emerge from Its 
1980 conference with a sound, 
democratic structure, “allow- 
ing more, involvement in 
policy-making.” 

The plan, endorsed by the 
AUEW executive; will- be pre- 
sented to the union’s policy- 
making National Committee in 
Blackpool this week. 

If, as is likely, the committee 
approves the proposals, they 
will go to the Labour Party 
Commission of Inquiry, backed 
by the considerable weight of 
Britain's second largest union. 

Among other submissions by 
the AUEW are calls for a 
reconstituted labour Party 
National Executive Committee 
and for reselectioo of MPs by 


a much bigger forum than the 
present general . management 
committees. The submissions 
are in an executive document 
which National Committee dele- 
gates will receive this morning. 

The choice for the party, the 
document says, is between 
retaining its existing "elitist" 
structure, and becoming more 
of a mass party in which 
millions can p articipate. 

. The second alternative, which . 
the AUEW - supported, would . 
mean an end to the multitude 
of committees that produce 
little-read documents and a big 
shift in resources from party 
headquarters out to the organi- 
sation throughout the country. 

The proposal for unions to 
pay affiliation fees through 
local branches to individual 
constituencies would “ make 
possible the employment of 
hundreds of full-time agents 
with decent wages, who could 
spend their time organising, 
and not , running raffles and 
sweepstakes to exist” 

Each union and constituency 
branch would then send an 


agreed number of delegates to 
a general • constituency 
meeting, which would elect the 
general management com- 
mittee and select the 
Parliamentary candidate before 
a General Election. 

“This, in our view, i$ the 
truly democratic method of 
mandatory reselection.” 

The AUEW proposals would 
re-form the 29-strong Labour 
Party National Executive into 
a body of 45, split .equally 
between trade union represen- 
tatives, MPs and lay activists 
who would not be MPs. 

This would provide a more 
broadly based governing body. 
The present one, says the 
AUEW, “manifestly fails" to 
reflect the diversity of opinion 
in the party. 

The union opposes the NEC 
alone’s preparing Labour’s 
election - manifesto, and 
concludes that election of the- 
party leader by the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party remains 

“ the most representative 

system of the choices 

available.” 


If the document is adopted 
by the National Committee this 
week, it will have great impor- 
tance for tiie AUEW’s position 
at this year's Labour Party 
Conference. 


Last year Left-wingers suc- 
ceeded in casting the union’s 
block vote in favour of manda- 
tory reselection of candidates 
and executive control of the 
manifesto, and this week, they 
will try to get the National 
Committee, to agree, that . all 
sections of the party elect the 
Leader. 


If the executive document is 
accepted the union will go to 
the 1980 conference in the 
autumn with a policy which 
meets with the approval of Mr. 
Terry Duffy, its president, and 
Sir John Boyd, the general 
secretary, who are both dose 
political allies of Mr, James 
Callaghan. 

The Opposition Leader is due 
to. address tile National Com- 
mittee, but not until later this 
week, by which time the issue 
will have been decided. 
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The deep ening Iranian crisis 
has had the incidental effect of 
increasing the attractions of 
less regulated offshore financial 
markets of which, the Euromar- 
kets in banking and bonds- are 
the prime examples.' But those 
investors from the Middle East 
and elsewhere who hope that 
their assets will be out of reach 
of the U.S. authorities in the 
Euromarkets should take a look 
at the action of the UJSL Federal 
Reserve in requesting other cen- 
tral' banks that they help it to 
enforce credit ■ restraint within- 
the U.S. , . 

The request s already having 
tangible consequences. It is now 
clear that at .least one major 
Japanese takeover of a U.S. com- 
pany has already been 
frustrated because - Japanese 
banks were prevented by the 
Bank of Japan from arranging 
the necessary dollar loans. This 
was to be a rival bid for Austin 
Nicholls, the American drinks 
business which Liggett is try- 
ing ■ against legal opposition 
from Grand Metropolitan — to 
sell to the French company 
Pernod Ricard for $97.5m. 

The Japanese banks were told 
not to supply finance because 
the Fed’s credit restraint speci- 
fically frowns on loans for take- 
over purposes. Pernod was able 
to proceed with the bid because 
it can finance the purchase out 
of its own resources. Grand Met 
itself was only able to bid for 
Liggett because its twin $175m 
Barclays and NatWest facilities 
were fixed up sme time ago. 

Other' evidence of the 
i lengthening reach of U.S. credit 
restraint is the noticeable 
number of U.S. ' companies" 
which have tapped the euro- 
dollar bond market in the fort- 
night since new issues in this 
market became possible again. 
Eurobond issues allow them to 
raise dollars speedily and with- 
out involving the banking 
system. 

The Fed's letter to its fellow 
central banks is a prime 
example of the way in which 
their developing collaboration 
in policing the international 
banking market can now .be 
used to impose the .policies of 
a single government through 
that market The euro-mAriteta 
used to be immune to “jaw- 
boning” — as moral suasion of 
banks is known in the TIS. 
Today, via Basle, the UJS. jaw- 
bone can extend to London, 
Frankfurt and Tokyo. 
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